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PREFACE 


The history of Indian Literature abroad is practically the 
history of the spread of Indian religions outside India. Earliest 
literature is religious literature. 

The term ‘Indian’ has been used by western scholars to cover 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit; some have even included the vernaculars 
of India. I have used the term ‘Indian’ in that comprehensive 
sense ; for the translations that appeared outside India were made 
not only from the classical languages, but from the old Bengali, 
Dardaic languages, central Asian dialects and even Elu. 

The term ‘Literature’ used in the title of the book needs also 
a word of explanation. Pure literature does not seem to have gone 
to China: at least, there is no record of such works. The bulk 
of literature, that went outside India with the monks, was Buddhist. 
The majority of these books are unknown in India, because the 
originals are lost. It is well-known to the students of Buddhism 
that Pali and Prakrit were not the only vehicles of expression : 
Sanskrit came to be used largely as the literary language by the 
Mahayanists and even many sections of the Hinayanists used 
the same language. Several thousands of books were written in 
Sanskrit ; but these are almost all lost except those preserved in 
Nepal and one or two found here and there in India. 

The history of this vast Buddhist literature written in Sanskrit, 
is generally emitted from the orthodox history of Sanskrit literature 
and when dealt, only the extant books are described. Here is the 
first attempt at compiling the entire history of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature as they are preserved in Chinese translation, 
whether the original is extant or extinct. There is little pretension 
to originality in the work ; the researches done by French, Japanese, 
English and Indian authors, have been largely utilized so far 
available in the Visvabharati Library and Calcutta Libraries. 

The word Hindu has been used in this book in a sense not 
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ordinarily used by historians. There has been much confusion 
on the interpretation of the word "Hindu.’ It is generally believed 
that Hinduism is a religion : but it is well-known that till now 
no satisfactory definition has been advanced, which has been 
acceptable to all shades of beliefs- Opinions differ as to who is a 
‘Hindu and who is not, But there is uo confusion of its meaning 
when we use it in the sense of Culture. Religion requires definition 
and dogma and Hinduism fails to fulfil it; whereas the term 
‘Hindu culture’ would cover a larger sphere and would include 
people and cult, which would otherwise fall outside the ken of 
definition. The heterodox Hindu who is not willing to believe in 
the socalled ‘Hindu Dharma’—a term unknown in ancient hooks 
—would still like to he called a Hindu, because he admits the 
inheritance of Hindu culture. 

Buddhism is not Hinduism—although Buddha has been 
made into an avatara by the Hindus, and many images 
and temples of the Buddha have been appropriated by the Hindus 
to their own advantage. But none can deny that Buddhism is 
the product of the spiritual realisation of one of the ancient sages of 
India, who flourished in the post-upanishadic era. Therefore wo 
claim the Buddhist culture as the Hindu culture and the spread 
of Buddhist culture in China and other parts of Eastern Asia 
means the spread of the best that was in Hinduism. 

It must be borne in mind by our readers that with the Chinese, 
the study of Sanskrit and Buddhism was not undertaken 
as an academic refinement or for an economic gain, hut was 
studied with the intense sincereity of a devotee. Thousand of pilgrims 
from different parts of Asia came to India and the channels of 
communication of those days were neither attractive nor pleasant 
for such undertaking. 

The study of Buddhism changed the life of millions : they 
explained the old texts with new interpretation. Thus a vast rich 
indegenous literature grew iu Chinese. It gave rise to new thought 
movements and several sects grew in the East. Buddhism is still 
a dynamic force in China and Japan and the creative genius of 
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the peeple is manifested by the rich literary production of the 
present age. 

A word about the Chinese translation. Generally the translation 
was made with the help of interpreters, who had imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the Buddhist terminology ; the translator himself, for his 
want of good knowledge of Chinese, could hardly detect the imper¬ 
fect expressions used-by the interpreters. Tt took them several 
centuries to develop a Buddhist vocabulary. The Chinese translations 
are not so literal as the Tibetan. Of course there are literal Chinese 
translations of Sanskrit texts ; but they are unreadable and a good 
Chinese scholar would hardly read them. The Chinese love literature 
and their literateur are very particular about the style. That is 
why, I believe, we find a book with several translations done 
at different periods. When the translation Avas undertaken at the 
instance of an emperor several boards were formed to superintend 
the work ; some to see the correctness of the interpretation of the 
Sanskrit text, some to see the use of correct ideoms and some to 
look to the literary finish of the whole. This, it must be admitted, 
is the best method of rendering one language into another, when the 
two are so different as Sanskrit from Chinese. 

This book originally appeared in the Indian Historical Quaterly 
and subsequently taken reprint of the same and published iu the 
Calcutta Oriental Series by my friend Dr. Narendranath Law. 
With his kind permission the book was made over to the Greater 
India Society, the publisher of the book. I must admit that the book 
would not bavc come out in its present shape, but for Dr. Kalidas 
Nag. I am greatly indebted to Prof. Sylvain Levi of Paris, Dr. G. 
Tucci of Rome and Dr. P. Bagchi of Calcutta. The valuable help 
that I obtained from them cannot de expressed in words. I am 
much indebted to my young friend Batakrishna Ghosh, who is now 
in Germany, for the great help he gave me in producing the book. 
To Pandit Vidkusekhar Bhattacharya, Principal Vidyabhavana, 
Visvabharati, I owe a good deal. He has been a ‘never failing 
friend’ to me and to so many others devoted to Chinese and 
Tibetan studies. 
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The book has been dedicated to pujaniya Rabindranath. Tagore. 
Tt is not much known that it was Rabindranath who brought Prof. 
S. Levi from France to Santiniketan and inaugurated Chinese and 
Tibetan studies in the Visvabharati. It was he who in the modern 
times, went to China, to revive the ancient bond ol union between 
these ‘oldest’ of civilizations after centuries of break of cultural 
contact 

The Greater India Society which is doing so many useful work 
in this line, is the outcome of that spirit which was kindled in the 
young scholars of Bengal specially those of the Calcutta University. 

The last but not the least is the acknowledgement with thanks 
and gratitude of the handsome donation given by Mr. Yugulkrishna 
Birala, whose charity is wellknown in India for the printing of the 
book. Sincere thanks are due to Srijut Padamraj Jain for helping 
us in finding the financial help mentioned above. 

Book-production is an art; but no book has so several/fallen 
short of the standard as this book of mine. The book is full of 
minor mistakes, which should not have occurred, if the proof were 
carefully looked through. No critic need point out these to me ; 
for I am fully alive to these aud am really sorry for it. I have 
amply quoted, adapted and translated from the writings of 
sinologues, to whom I offer my sincere thanks. 

Santiniketan ) 

11 Sravan 1338 V Probhat K. Mukherji 

{27 July 1931) 3 



FOREWORD 


Just ten years ago Rabindranath inaugurated his school of 
International culture, the Visva Bharati , and he very appropriately 
invited Professor Sylvain Levi of Paris to Santiniketan to open his 
lectures on Chinese and Tibetan as the first Visiting Professor 
of the School. One of the first batch of the students who flocked to 
the inspiring lectures of Prof. Levi was our friend Probhat Kumar 
Mukherji who, with his habitual zeal, not only started his A. B. C. 
of Chinese and Tibetan, but conceived the idea of presenting in 
English a compilation of notes on the precious mass of literary 
documents that linked the culture history of India and of the 
Far East through a millennium. These notes were handed over to 
us to be published if possible, as one of the monographs of the 
Greater India Society and the Academic Council of the Society 
boldly undertook to arrange for the publication of the book in days 
when the finances of the Society were far from being exemplary. 
But the Greater India Society had a few sincere friends and 
foremost among them we mention here the name of Sett Jugalkishore 
Birla who with his unassumed love for Hindu culture and devotion 
to the cause of the revival of our ancient learning, came forward to 
help our Society with necessary funds and we beg to record here our 
best thanks to him on that account. 

Next, in the no less difficult task of seeing the book through 
the press, services of inestimable value were rendered by my learned 
friends and colleagues Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, M.A., d. lot. 
(Paris) author of the valuable work “Le Canon Bouddique en 
Chine,” also by Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee, m.a., d. lot. (London), 
Professor of Indian Philology and Linguistics, Calcutta University, 
and by our worthy Secretary Dr. Upendranath Ghoshal, m.a., ph.d., 
Pro fessor of History, Presidency College, Calcutta, who supervised 
the printing of the volumes. This happy co-operation rendered it 
possible for us to offer this useful volume to the public, iu spite of 
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innumerable difficulties on our way. We congratulate the author 
on his success in presenting to the general reader a simple and well- 
documented narrative of Sino-Indian collaboration for over one 
thousand years, and he deserves our sincere thanks for that. We 
hope that his example will inspire many new workers to come 
forward and push these researches further afield. 

We thank the supporters and members of Greater India Society 
for their sustained interest in our activities. 

The Prabasi Press also deserves our best thanks for their 
uniform courtesy and patience in printing the volume* 

Kalidas Nag 


* Portions of this hook were delivered as lectures under the 
auspices of the National Council of Education, Bengal, between 1927 
and 1930. 



Indian Literature in China and 
the Far East 


CHINA 


I. Earlihst Contact 


China is known to her inhabitants as Chung-Kuo 1 or ‘the 
middle Kingdom,’ and the inhabitants speak of themselves as 
the people of Han’ in the North and as ‘the people of T’ang’ in the 


Origin of the 
word China 


South. But in Europe they have been distinguish¬ 
ed by different appellations. China is referred to 
as Sinai ( Siaae ) and Seres 2 by the Greek (and 
Latin) writers’* and as Cathay by medieval European travellers. 
In modern times the country is known as China and 


1. In ancient times the people called themselves commonly Li-min 
“Black-Haired Folk” and their country, Chung-kuo , the middle Kingdom, 
from the patriotic belief of the Chinese that their land is “the hub of 
the Universe.” Other favourite names are Hua-lcuo (the flowery kingdom) 
possibly from the name of the oldest of the sacred mountains in Shensi, 
Chung-Hm (‘he central flower), and Szu-hai-nei (within the four seas). The 
name for China generally used under the Republic is Chung-Hua-Min-kuo, 
literally, ‘Middle Flower, people country’ i.e. The Republic of the Middle Flower’, 
Gowen— An Outline. History of China 1, p. 10. 


2. The Periplus reads : 

“After this region under the very north, the sea outside ending in a land 
called this there is a very great inland city called Thinae, from which raw 
silk and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through Baetria to 
Baraygaza, andlare also exported toDamirica(Tamilakam-Dravida or Tamil country) 
by the way of river Ganges. But the land of This [Ts’in] is not easy of 
access; a few men come from there and seldom. The country lies under the 
Lesser Bear, and is said to border on tire farthest parts of Pontus and the 
Caspian Sea, next to which lies Lake Maeotis ; all of which empty into the 
ocean.”—Translated by W. H. Schoff—1912, p. 48. 

3. G. Goodes Textes d'auteurs gre.es ct latins relaiifs a VExtreme-Orient •• 
Paris 1910, Intro, p xxiv. “Lc pays des Sinai correspond ainsi au Tonkin et a 
la partie meridionale de la Chine, et la capitale des Sinai situe au nord-est de 
Kattigara est manifestement Fancienne capitale Lo-yang, aujourdhui 
Ho-nan-fou.” 
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the people as Chinese throughout the western world, except 
in Russia, where they use the medieval designation in the 
form Khitai. 

The word China is probably derived from IV in 
the name of a dynasty, which ruled over China from B. C. 249 
to A. I). 220. 1 2 3 4 5 Yule suggests that the name of Sin, Chin, Sinai 
(Sinae ) etc. reached the West by the southern sea-route, and 
the name Seres by the nothern land-route of AsiaHe 
further says that the name China ‘'probably came to 
Europe through the Arabs :t , who made the China of the farther 
East into Sin, and perhaps sometimes into Thin. Hence the 
Thinai of the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, 1 whose 
appears to be the first extant work in which this name has been 
employed in this form; hence also the Sinae and Thinac of 
Ptolemy” {ibid) 

Sanskrit literature abounds with references to China 
(Cina ^1 <t) ;:but as the chronology of Indian books is very difficult 


1. lint this point is not yet settled. B. Laufer rejects this theory of the 
dynastic origin of the nne Ckin'i ; hois of opinion that the word ‘China’ 
w;is imported into China and later identified with Ts’in. The word according 
to him is of Malaya origin, see T’oung Pao , 1912, p. 719-726. But Pelliot holds 
the older view, which is corroborated by a Central Asian inscription of the second 
centnry A.D. where the word Tsin-jen or man of Ts’in occurs. See L’origine 
du nom de ‘Chiue’, T'oung Pao. 1912, p. 727-742, also BEFK-O. 1904. p. 33-36. 

2. Ene. Brit. (11th Ed), vol. VI. p. 188: But compare : Ar-si written as 
An-si in Chinese : possibly Sin = Scr. 

3. “In the form of Tcliina the name was carried, it is said, by Malaya 
traders to India and other lands in the West.” Gowen luc-cit. p. 9 

4. The word Seres is said to be derived from the ancient form of the Chinese 
word ssi which means silk. The ancient Chinese form of ssi. which evidently 
had a r at the end, became in Korean Sir. in Mongolian Sirkek. Hence the 
Greek Ser, Latin Sericum from which English Silk is also derived. From this 
word the name Seres was applied to the peoples through whose lands the 
product came: by which must be understood not the Chinese alone, but all 
the intermediary Turkish and Turanian tribes, See Schoff. ibid. Note p. 266. 

5. Some late Greek writers use Txinista which seems to be a corrupt form 
of Sanskrit Clnasthana. 
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to fix, we cannot definitely say how early the Hindus came to 
know of China. The Mahabharatci mentions 

^ Wa -vvorl| nsklit the name several times ‘, so does Kalidasa 
in his works " ; Kautilya knew China; Caraka, 
VariJhamihira also mention the Gina people among the peoples 
inhabiting north-west India. One of the earliest references in 
Indian literature other than Sanskrit is met with in the Pali 
Milin da-Panho a well-known ancient work of the 1st. cent. A.D. 
In the Chinese translation of the Sutrlamkara , a work ascribed 
to Asvaghosa, Ta-Tsin is mentioned Some of the Tantrik 
texts speak of Clnacam and 3faha-cina and Tibet is very 
often mentioned in Tantrika literature. However on account of 
the uncertainty of Indian chronology we cannot fix any particular 
date of the earliest references to China : but wo might be allowed 
to pronounce definitely that it was hardly beyond the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

But the knowledge of the Chinese about India is more definite. 
In Chinese the general term used for India is Tien-Chu: 
but the old names were Shen-tu or Sicn (or Hsicn)-tu. The 
earliest use of Shen-tu was made by the 

Chi for/X"° S Chinese envoy Chang-k’ien (B. C. 123) (see 
below). It is the opinion of Chinese writers, 
adopted and repeated by western scholars, that the Shin-lu 
of Chang-K’ien was India. It has been held that all the other 

J. See Sorcnssen —Index to the Mnhahhdrata pi>. 175-I7G. In Mbht. tin; 
Cinws are referred to as a people sprung from Yasistha's cow. They 
arc mentioned with the Kirntns and Bnltaikn .), Yavanas and Kamhojass. The 
Chins brought presents at the Rnjaauyn sacrifice of Yudhisthira. On the way 
from Himalaya to king Suhahu the Piindavas crossed the Icountry of the (China. 

2. Chiamsulcn is met with in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala and Kuinarasambhava ; 
Cina is also met with in the Raghuvamsam. 

8. Kaufilya— Arlhasaalra Hook II. chap II. Cinasi some kind of apparel 
is mentioned. 

4. Milinda-Punho (IV. !. 46) Clna-visaye Clna-raja—p 121 also SEE col. 
35. p. 182. 

5. Asvaghosa—Sutralaiiikara, traduit en francais sur la version chinoise de 
Kumarajlva par Ed. Huber—Paris, 1908, story 90. The .merchant of Taksasila, 
who is enriched in the country of Tn-tain , p. 461 ; lmt here Tn-tsin signifies 
the Roman Empire. 
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designations for India in Chinese hooks such as Hien-tu , Kan-tu , 
Kuan ( Yuan)-tu, T'ien-chu , T’ien-tu and Yin-tu are only 
phonetic corruptions of Shen-hi \ Hiuen Tsang pretends to give 
the correct pronunciation as Yin-tu. The learned Chinese 
traveller explains Yin-tu as Indu, which in Sanskrit means Tnoon.’ 
But this is a clear instance of wrong etymology learnedly 
explained. The most usual name for India is however T'ien-chu 
and Chung-T'ien. 

The earliest story of Sino-Indian contact is connected with 
the Emperor Hiao-Wu (140-80 B. C.) of the early Han Dynasty. 
We read that about B. C. 121 an image of some deity was secured 
in Central Asia and brought to China. It is said to have been 
brought by a victorious general from a 
Earliest(Sino-Inchaii pj un chieftain, who was in the habit of 

worshipping it. This image was indeed one of 
Buddha. 1 2 3 It should be observed that during this period the 
Chinese began to come in contact with the Central Asian peoples. 
Decent archaeological discoveries in Central Asia further corroborate 
the same, and we learn that an Indian colony with Buddhists popu¬ 
lation was in existence even in the second century B. C. B . 

In the Annals of the Early Hans, India 4 is mentioned by name 
for the first time as Shen-tu. In the year 125 B. C. a Chinese 
ambassador named Chang-k’ien 5 * returned from Central Asia and 
brought information about western countries such as Ta-yuan 
(Ferganah), Ngan-si (Parthia), Ta-hia (Bactria) etc. Among other 
things he said that when he w 7 as in the country of Ta-hia he saw 

1. Watters On Yuan-Chwang ; vol. I. p. 131-141, where the origin of the 
Chinese names for India has been discussed in detail. 

2. Giles. Confucianism and its rivals— Hibbert Lectures-- p. 165-10. 

3. Cha vannes— Les documents Chinois decouverts par Sir. A. Stein ; 1913. 
Introduction. Also, Charles Elliot— Hinduism and Buddhism vol. Ill— 

4. 'India’ is a Latin word derived from the Greek Indos or Lidia used for 
the people. The Greeks seem to have got it from the Persians ; in old Persian 
Hendu, Hindu (Skt. Sindhu) means India, 

5. Chang-ki’en wa s sent by Emperor Hiao. Wu (140-80 B.C.) to the Yuch-chi 

and was taken pris oner by the Hiung-nu. He was abroad from 139 to 127 

B. C. Cordier— Melanges d’histoire ct la geographic Orientates, vol. II. p. 14. 
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bamboo staves from the Chinese provinces of Yun-nan and Sse- 
Chaan. On asking as to the place of thoir origin he was told that they 
were brought from southern China through the rich and powerful 
country of Shen-tu 

In the Annals of the Liang dyne sty , we are told that during 
the time of Emperor Ho (89-105 A. D.) of the Han Dynasty several 
embassies from India came to China through Central Asia. 
Afterwards under Huan-ti (147-107 A. D.) the embassies from 
Iudia came by the southern seas. (Pelliot— Le Funan , BEFEO , 
1903, p. 27). 

The first historical reference to the introduction of Buddhism is met 


with in an historical work called Wei-lio written between A.D. 239 
and 265. It gives a history of the Western countries of China and 
furnishes a brief account of Buddha’s birth 
Wei Buddha. IS t0 and states that in the year 2 B. C., an 
ambassador sent by the Emperor Ai to the 
court of the Yiieh-chi prince, was taught orally some sacred texts 
(i. e., Buddhist Stitras) by the order of the king 1 2 . Later Han 
Annals also inform us that the Prince of Chu was a Buddhist and 
that there were fjranianas (monks) and Upasalcas (lay disciples) 
in his territory 3 . 

The starting point of Sino-Indian intercourse is generally 
put at A. D. 64 4 . The legendary chronicles tell us that the 
Emperor Ming (A. II. 58-75) of the Eastern Han dynasty (B. C. 20- 
221 A. D.) once dreamt that a golden man came flying into the 
palace, and the Emperor then enquired of his 
Emperor Ming-u courtiers the meaning of that dream, one of 
them immediately informed him that it was 
the sage of the west, called Buddha Fo or Fo-to (F'o-Bhyuwat in 


1. P. Bagehi— Le canon Bouddhique m Chine , Pans, 1927. Intro, p. vm. 

also Edkins— Chinese Buddhism- -pp. 88-89. . . 

2. Chavannes—Les pays d’oeeident d’apres le Wei-lio T’oung Pao 1905, 
p. 519 ff. Chavannes has translated the Chinese text with copious notes which 
should be studied by all students of Central Asian history. Fr. Hirlh has 
quoted extensively from this Chinese text in his work— China and the Roman 

Orient. 

3. Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism vol. Ill p. 245. 

4. Chavannes, op-cit. T’oung Pao 1905, p. 546. 
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early Chinese, used to render the Indian word Buddha or Buddh .) 
Ming-ti was so much impressed by the dream that he sent an 
embassy consisting of Ts’ai-Yin, Ts’in-King, Wang-Tsuan 
and others to India to bring Buddhist scriptures and 
priests. The party returned in A. I). G4 with two Indian monks 
named in Chinese Kia-yeh Mo-t’ang and Chn Fa-lan (Kasyapa 
Matanga and Dharmaratna). 

Thirteen accounts of this legend have been dealt with at length 
by Maspero ; Pelliot speaks of a few more According to these 
accounts the envoys returned with the monks to Loyang, where they 
were installed in a monastery called Pai-ma-sse or the White 
Horse Monastery , from the fact that these Hindu monks came to 
China riding white horses or with scriptures and images on the 
back of white horses. The event of Ming-ti’s dream (if it is to be 
accepted as an historical fact) and the consequent return of the envoy 
have been variously dated by Chinese writers in the years ranging 
from 61 to 75 A.D. The return of the mission is generally put at 
A.D. 64. 

But there have been attempts on the part of pious Chinese 
Buddhists to stretch the history of Buddhism in China to a hoary 
antiquity. The Taoists who were a very powerful sect in China 
were averse to the introduction of the new faith from a foreign land, 
which greatly wounded their national pride. They launched propa¬ 
ganda against the Buddhists and tried to belittle Buddha in the 
eyes of the Chinese. They concocted fanciful stories about Buddha to 
show that Buddha was junior to Lao-tzu. The Buddhist enthusiasts 
retaliated by fabricating similar stories about Lao-tzu. A Chinese 
work called Hua Hu-King which describes 
Taoists and Buddhisls the conversion into Buddhism of a foreign people 
generally called in the Chinese texts: hu 
i. e. barbarian, has been long lost. But this book has 

been quoted by the Taoists to prove the antiquity of 
Lao-tzu 2 . Sectarian historians wrote works or quoted from 


1. BEFE-0 1906 p. 394 f IV. _ 

2. Pelliot—Les Mo-ni et le Houa-Hou king BEFE-O, 1903. p 318 ff. 

It has been said that Lao-tzu went to (Ki-pin) Kashmir but could not 


see 
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works which they alleged to be ancient books to show the 
antiquity of Buddha and the introduction of Buddhism into China. 
Giles refers to such a Chinese Buddhist writer of 11th century A. D. 
who has quoted a few semi-historical texts. We are told that in the 
year 216 B. C. a Buddhist priest Shih Li-fang and others arrived 
at the Chinese capital bringing with them, for the first time, Sutras 
written in Sanskrit. A later work states more definitely that the 
company consisted of eighteen priests. In a work of the sixth 
century A. 1). it is stated that “those books had long been circulated 
far and wide, but disappeared with the advent of the Ts’in dynasty.” 
It is further told that books were burned by the order of Shih 
Huang-tithe first great Emperor of China, of the Han dynasty 
to stamp out the opposition of the literati 2 . 

Vague rumours of ‘a divine teacher in the west’ had probably 
crossed the deserts of Central Asia and penetrated into China, and 
Ming-ti, who might have heard of such tales from his courtiers, 
sent an envoy to which we have already referred. 
Unreliable antiquity But anyhow the whole story of this early 
Sino-Indian contact should be taken 
critically and with reservation and too much importance should not 
be attached to it. 

The earliest Chinese work on Buddhism is the Sutra of the 42 
Sections , attributed to the first Indian missionaries Kasyapa Matahga 
and Dharmaratna, referred to in the legend of Ming-ti’s dream. Maspero 
who studied the Chinese text of the Sutra in the three existing 
recensidns as well as all the Chinese literature relating to it, has 
completely demolished the traditional history of Ming-ti’s embassy 
to India for Buddhist books. Although he does not believe in the 
story of the embassy and the legend of the dream, he could not brush 
aside the authenticity of Matanga’s translation. He says : “2'he Sutra 
of 42 Articles passes for the earliest Buddhist work in C hin ese, 

Buddha, and he was very sorry. Lao-tzu admits that Buddha is his 
master, see Chavannes, Les Pays d’Oceident d’apres le Wei-lio. Toung Pao , 
1905. p 537 f. IV. 

1. Shili Huang-Ti, B. C. 259-210. See Giles, Chinese Biog Diet No 1712. 

2. Giles, Confucianism and its rivals , loe. cit. 
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and it is attributed to Matanga and Chu Fa-tail. There is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of this attribution ; in any case 
the book is very ancient ; a phrase of an article from this book 
is cited in the memoir presented by Siang-Kiai, and the title is 
mentioned by Meu-Tseu (see below). At that epoch it was con¬ 
sidered to be an important work, for it was re-translated in the 
middle of the third century by Che-K’ien” 1 

Kasyapa Matanga, according to the legend, was a native of 

Central India ; he was a great adept in the 
Chinese translations: TT - _ ,.. , ., , , , , 

Kia-yeh Mo-tang. Hmayana literature. It is said that he had 

gone to Southern India to preach the 

Dharma. His companion Dharmaratna was also a native of 
Central India and a man well-known for erudition. There remains 
to us from these two men a single pamphlet, 

Tl«ir liteuy wort, md chinese ,j|U „ f f „ ur wks 2 

Matanga and Dharmaratna ‘'did not translate Indian treatises in 
their entirety, but set forth briefly the fundamental doctrines of 
Buddhism.” They gave in the Sutra of the 42 Sections, (1) a 
summary of the legends concerning the birth and infancy of 
Buddha ; (2) a summary of his teachings ; (3) a short statement 
of Buddhist principles ; (4) a summary of a discourse by 

Buddha on the purity of life required by the monks ; (5) a 
summary of the rules of asceticism to be followed by aspirants to 
perfections 8 . 


‘Sutra of the 
42 sections.’ 


This Sutra is interesting to us at least 


for two reasons : firstly, it throws some light 
on the development of Buddhism in India from 
the passing of Gautama Sakyamuui to the first century A. D., 


1. H Maspero—Le Songe et i’ambassade de l’Empereuv Ming. ( BEFE-0 
1910, pp. 95-130). Hackmann, who has translated the work recently in Acta 
Orientaha, Vol. Y, part iii, 1927, p. 197-237 and has studied the Sutra 
thoroughly, does not reject the story as a ‘pious legend’ (‘quelques 
legendes pieuses de la fin du He siecle’ of Maspero); he says : Es scheint 
mir, dass das Urteil nicht so negativ auszufallen wie Maspero nieint. Ibid. p. 198 

2. See BEFEO 1910 p.115, Quoted from Kao-seng- chuan. 

3. (Wicger— History of the Religious Beliefs and Philosophical opinions in 
China : Translated from the French by E. C. Werner. Hsien-Hsien, China, 
1927, p.343. Henceforward cited as Wieger). 
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when this work is said to have: been introduced into China. 
Secondly, it allows us to see what the first Buddhist preachers 
thought best to introduce as the most essential doctrines of Buddhist 
faith iu a land where K’ung-Fu-Tzu (Confucius) and Lao-Tzu were 
revered. This work does not seem to have existed in the original 
Sanskrit ; but the intelligent translator extracted passages from 
different Buddhist canonical works. 1 

This Sutra is the first Indian work that was translated into 
the Chinese language and a careful study of 

S th?work° f this work will be of great value. A few 
quotations from this work will illustrate the 
nature of the work : 

“The Buddha said, ‘He who has left his family to follow the 
Law, is called (Sha-men) sramana. He observes two hundred and 
fifty rules. According to the effort made and the purity acquired, 
four stages can be attained. 

“The highest stage, that of the arhan (a-lo-han), confers the 
power of flying in the air and of transforming one’s self at will. 
The second stage is that of the anagamin (a-nan-han). 2 

“After death, the soul of the anagamin ascends to one of the 
nineteen heavens, where it will attain the stage of arhan. The 
third stage is that of the sakfdagamin (ssu-to-han). After his 
death the sabrdagamin will ascend to one of the heavens, be 
born again and become an arhan on the earth during its first 
terrestrial life. The fourth stage is that of the srotcipanna (lisu-to- 
heng), who will become an arhan after seven deaths and seven 
re-births. 

“The sramana does not shave, renounces all property, begs 
his food from day to day, passes the night under a tree and never 

1 Suzuki ttiinks that the book was compiled in the model of Confucian 
Analects , iu which each chapter begins with the saying “The Master said”, 
while in the Sanskrit work it is "The Buddha said.” See Sermons of a Buddhist 
Abbot , Chicago , 1908. But in Sanskrit books this method is not unknown. 

2 For explanation see Me Govern, Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, 
London 1922, p. 100. 

2 
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two nights under the same. And all that, in order to extinguish 
affection and desire, which bind and infatuate human beings. 

“(rood conduct, according to the Law, requires that the ten rules 
should be observed.” Then the ten rules are laid down. About 
papa and puny a the author says : “Every committed fault, which 
man approves of and does not condemn, becomes a sin, which is 
carried to his debt. Multiplied sins are added, one to the other, as 
drops of water form the ocean. "Whoever would progress, must 
force himself to wipe out his sins, day by day, by good actions.” 
About the attitude towards the evil-doer, it is said, “One must consider 
that the wrong-doer is ignorant, not malevolent, and do good to 
him.” “The great law,” the Buddha said, “is universal affection, com¬ 
passion for all, consistently to do good to others, to rejoice in it 
and praise it ; thus one shares the merits of others.” Five things 
are declared difficult to attain : (1) It is difficult for the poor to 
practise charity; (2) it is difficult for the rich and strong to 
observe the Dharma ; (.3) it is difficult to disregard life and go to 
meet certain deatli ; (4) it is only a favoured few that get acquainted 
with a Buddhist Sntra ; (5) it is difficult to see with one’s own 
eyes a living Buddha. 

Another passage speaks of the impermanency of the world, and 
in another, monks are warned against meeting women. In brief, 
this short treatise gives one at once a complete idea of Buddhism, 
which was a need of the hour in a distant land like China. 1 

1 Bibliography of ‘Siitra of the 42 Sections’ 

This Chinese book lias utidergone many editions and revisions. Che K’ien is 
said to have made a second translation of this work in the middle of the third 
century a. d. in the Kyoto Edition of the Tripitalca, five commentaries, all by 
Chinese authors, are preserved (Bagchi, op. cit. p. 6). The Chinese version of 
the text was greatly modified sin e the T'ang dynasty. 

The Sutra of the 42 Sections was translated into Tibetan by Dkah- 
bchu Subhaga Sreyadhvaja, Dkah-bchu Dhyanaristam Vyasa. It was translated 
into the Manchu language by the order of the ‘High One guarded by Heaven.’ It 
was rendered into the language of Sog (Mongolian) by the learned professor 
Prajnodaya Vyasa. 

The Tibetan version of Matahga’s work has been thrice translated into three 
European languages: 

(1) A. Schiefner, Das bdddhistische Sutra der Zweiundvierzig S&tze, aus dem 
Tibetischen iibersetzt, Bull. Acad. Imp. St. Petersberg, IX, 1852, 65-78. 
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Kasyapa Matanga did not translate many works and he "con¬ 
cealed his good understanding from the people,’ but Dharma-ratna' 
(ChuFa-lan 1 ) was more zealous in his literary’activities and five 
translations, all lost, are attributed to him. From the Chinese titles, 
various conjectures have been made as to the original works in Indian 
language. It has been suggested by some that his Fo-pen-hing- 
lcing was the translation of the Buddha-Carita, while others hold 
it to be the Lalita- Vistara ; but both the theories are sharply 
criticized and denied by many. His other works too are hopelessly 
lost and various have been the opinions of scholars as to their 
original forms. It is not necessary in our broad survey of the 
history of Indian literature in China to go into the details of these 
discussions, the basis of which is very uncertain. ' J 


(2) Leon Peer, Le sutra en Quarante-deux articles ; Textes Chinois, Tibetain. 
Mongol, Manchu autographies, Paris, 1868. 

(8) W. W. Kockhill, The Sutra in Forty-two Sections from the Tibetan, 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Oct. 1880; also see Ind. Ant. 
1882, pp. 295-296. 

There is a French translation of the Mongol version : Gabet et Hue. Les 
Quarante-deux points d’enseigneinents etc-., traduit du Mongol, Journal Asiatique 
1848, pp. 535-557. 

From the Chinese of Matahga several translations in modem European 
languages have been made; 

(1) De Guignes, Sutra en 42 articles (Histoire des Huns, 2* part, Tome 1. 
pp. 227-233). 

(2) Ch. de Harlez, Les Quarante-deux Lemons de Bouddha ou le king des 
XT.TT sections, Texte Chinois avec traduction et notes, 1899. 

(3) S. Beal, Catena of Chinese Buddhist Literature , pp. 188—203. 

(4) Soyen Shaku, Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot , Suzuki’s translation, 
pp. 3-24, Open Court, Chicago, 1906. 

(5) L. Wieger, Religious Beliefs and Philosophical Opiniom in China, 
pp. 345-350. See also the French original. 

(6) Hackmann, Die Textgestalt des Sutra der 42 Abschnitte, Acta Orientalia, 
1927, pp. 197—237. Critical study of the text with a German translation. 

1 ChuFa-lan; Tien-chu in Chinese means India ; generally Chu is used to 
denote the Indian origin of the translators. Fa in Chinese means Dharma , but lan 
is a transliteration of rahha or ratna. See T’oung Pao, 1919, p. 344; also Bagchi, 
p. 5. In Tibetan the word Chu Fa-lan has been read as a transliteration of 
Gobharana or Bharana. But this is purely a ‘sound’ philology. See JASB, 1882. 

2 Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 7-8, 
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The pioneer work of MStanga and Dharmaratna does not seem to 
have had any far-reaching influence in China. They were probably 
not known beyond the walls of the Pai-ma-sse , if it had at all been 


built at the time we are speaking of. "We 
raiy 'works 0 ofttic pio- should not, however, exaggerate the importance 
neers is doubtful 0 f their work, for the earliest catalogue of 


Tao-an (see below) does not mention the Sutra of 42 Sections ; 


neither are the works of Dharmaratna mentionec in it. 


But it should be noted that Tao-an compiled the catalogue 
in South China, and there is nothing surprising if a work translated 
in the North escaped his notice. 




II. China’s Contact With Central Asia 


The real contact of China with the west, i.e. with Central Asia, 
began about seventy years after the first alleged mission of the 
Indian monks. China had already come in touch with the Iranian 
countries of the west, towards the end of the second century b. c., 
when Chang K’ien came back to China in 126 b. c. with informations 
about the adjoining countries of Central Asia after concluding an 
alliance with the great Yueh-chi tribes against the Hiung-nu. In 
114 b. c. the first caravan left China for the western countries \ 
Parthia or the ancient Persia, had at this period come to 
the forefront of the political history of 

Paitl country Udil ' St Central and Western Asia. Parthia was known 
to the Chinese as Ail-si from the name 
of a dynasty called Arsacidan, ruling over Parthia in the first 
century b. c. The characters for An-si in ancient Chinese pronun¬ 
ciation seem to have had the sound *Ar-sak (or *An-sak). 
Parthia 2 was at this time taking an important part in the inter¬ 
national commerce of Asia. Chinese silk passed to the Eonian 
market through Parthia. 3 The Chinese people soon came to know 

1 Coedes, op. cit. p. XII, refers to Richtofen’. China, Vol. I. PP- 455 
and 475. 

2 See Smith, Early History of India , p. 234 (4th ed.). 

3 “They [ the Romans ] traffic by sea with An-si (Parthia) and Tien-chu 
(India), the profit of which trade is tenfold . . . Their kings always desired to 
send embassies to China, but the Ati-si (Parthians) wished to carry on trade 
with them in Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they were cut off 
from communication. This lasted till the ninth year of the Yen-hsi period during 
the Emperor Huan-ti’s reign (=a. d. 166) when the King of Ta-ts'in (Rome) 
An-tun (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus) sent an embassy which, from the frontier of 
Jih-nan (Anam) offered ivory, rhinoceros horns and tortoise shell. From that 
date (a. d. 166) dates the (direct) intercourse with this country.” This is from the 
Annals of the Han Dynasty of China, Chap. 88, Section Hou-Han-Shu, partly 
written during the 5th century a. d. and embracing the period a. d. 25 to 220 
Hirth has translated the whole text in his China and the Roman Empire. This 
is the first detailed account of the Roman Empire (Roman Syria and its capital 
Antioch) based on the report of the Chinese ambassador Kan-Ying. 
A. d. 97. 
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about this great western power which touched the western 

„ boundary of the territory of the Parthians, and 

trade with West . , 

the shrewd Chinese business people at once 

conceived the idea of establishing direct contact with the Roman 
world. But the road to the west passed through deserts and steppes, 
inhabited by a fierce people known in Chinese history as the Hiung- 
nu, identified with the Huns of ancient history. The conquests of 
the two great Chinese generals Pan-Chao (97 a. d.) 1 and his 
worthy son Pan-Yong (124 a. d.) in Central 
quests 1 byPan-Chan" Asia, removed the marauding Huns from the 
& Pan-Yong caravan route to the west, and thus established a 
direct relation with the Iranian countries and the Greco-Roman 
world. An active trade relation between China and Parthia was 
formed at this stage. But the relation between China and the 
western countries was not long confined to the exchange of commodi¬ 
ties of merchandise only, but soon it expressed itself through a 
nobler form of relationship, namely intellectual brotherhood, 
which finally brought China into a closer bond of alliance with the 
cultural and spiritual world of India. 3 Regular missionary 
activities of the Buddhists began in China from the middle of 
the second century a. d. Many of these monks were not of 
Indian origin, but Buddhist monks of Central Asia. The most 
renowned of the earliest batch of missionaries 
^ q4^-Shi? artllla in China was a monk from Parthia, An 
Shi-Kao. Shi-Kao was an Arsacidan (An¬ 
si) prince who renounced the world, giving up his king¬ 
dom to his uncle to become a Buddhist monk. Attempts 
have been made to identify Shi-Kao with certain Arsacidan Princes, 
but the result does not seem to be very conclusive. 3 Shi-Kao seems to 
be the Chinese translation of a religious name (probably in Sanskrit) 


1 Giles, Chinese Biographical Diet. No. 1598 ; for details see Ed. Chavannes, 
Trois goneraux Chinois de la dynastie des Han Orientaux, T’oung Pao, 1906, pp. 
210- 269 : translation of the Chinese annals HeouHan Chou., Chap. LXXVH. 

2 Dr. P. Bagchi, Some early Buddhist missionaries of Persia, Calcutta 
Beview, July, 1927. 

3 Wieger op. cit. p. 353 ; also Bagchi, p. 8. 
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adopted by the Buddhist monk ; possibly it was Lohottama. Shi- 
Kao came to China in 143 a. d. and settled in the Pai-ma-sse or 
White Horse monastery to resuscitate the old traditions left 
by the noble pioneers. 


During the twenty-two years of his life in China at the 


Shi-Kao translated 
179 Sutras 


Loyang monastery, Shi-Kao devoted himself 
to the spread of Buddhist literature in China. 


He is alleged to have translated 179 Sutras or 


pamphlets into the Chinese language. What the original of these 
works were, is very difficult to ascertain ; these might have been in 
Sanskrit or some Prakrit dialect or even some Central Asian language. 
All the translations of Shi-Kao are not preserved. One of the most 
important Chinese catalogues of Buddhist hooks, the K'ai-yuan-lu , 
compiled in the year 730 a. d., mentions the name of 95 books and 
says that of these only 54 are preserved. In Hanjio’s Catalogue , 
55 works are mentioned (Nanjio, App. IT. 3). Dr. Bagchi in his 
Le Canon Bouddhique gives however the names of all the 
179 Sutras. 

The works translated by Shi-Kao at Loyang reveal the character 
of the needs felt by those early workers. Buddhism was not 
sufficiently known to the Chinese people at that time, and therefore, 
the pioneers wanted to give briefly the principal elements of 
Buddhist theology and philosophy to the followers of this new faith. 
A large part of Shi-Kao’s works are extracts from the Agamas, 1 with 
which we shall have occasion to deal at length. Auesaki, 
identifies 21 Sutras of Shi-Kao with the existing Chinese texts of 
the Agamas 2 . But from an intensive study of the works attributed 
to him it seems that quite a large number are apocryphal and of a 


later date. 


1 3 Sutras from the Dirgha Agama (Dlgha Nikaya), 9 Sutras from 
the Madhyama Agama (Majjhima Nikaya), G Sutras from the Samyukta Agama 
(Samyutta Nikaya), 4 or 6 or 14 Sutras from the Ekottara Agama (Anguttara 
Nikaya). For details see voider Saiigliadeva and others. 

2 Anesaki, Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese, Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 1904. 
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The works of Shi-Kao, if they are all his, reveal quite a discre- 
minating character. He made a selection suitable for the Chinese 
from the literature of the Buddhists which 

Characteristics of 

Shi-Kao’s works was already quite extensive in Northern India by 
the second century a. d. His stttras are “without 
distinction of schools, without doctrinal partiality.” “The form in which 
his works have come down to us, is also interesting, for it shows the 
method that the first translators, little conversant with so difficult a 
written language as Chinese, adopted to accomplish their task.” 

“It is clear that the Parthian preacher first translated it him¬ 
self word for word, a scribe putting the translation in (Chinese) 
characters ; then he explained it to a scholar, who first annotated 
it, and then wrote it out in his own way, if the content was 
considered worth while” 1 

The translated text attributed to An Shi-Kao can be divided 
into two parts, HinaySnistic and MahSySnistic; the first more for 
the use of the laity and the second more for the use of monks. The 
principal subjects treated are: the Buddhist 

Wh tau|ht Ka0 cosmology, its heavens and hells; the moral duty, 
the wheel of re-births; the endless chain of evils 
and sorrow; the cause of that chain being lust and desire, salvation 
is possible only through the Buddhist faith; the necessity of 
salvation, and the observation of the precepts; the peace enjoyed 
by those who have understood that there is neither self nor others; 
that everything is impermanent, a vain dream (ibid. p. 353). In 
brief, the elementary principles—theological and philosophical— 
of Buddhism were all laid down in the works introduced by Shi- 
Kao ; but as already mentioned, there is a strong suspicion that the 
books attributed to Shi-Kao are not all his own. 

Shi-Kao is not merely remembered as a great translator, but 
is recognised as the head of the school of translators at Loyang 


1 Wieger, op. dt. p. 353. 
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which soon became the centre of Hindu thought and culture in 
China. The band of workers, who worked with 
F kaoatLoyang U " or a ^ er the Parthian monk, were all inspired by 
him, and therefore, some of them should be 

mentioned briefly. 

Lokaksema 1 (Chi-1 u-kia-chan) a Saka (Yueh-chi) 2 of Central 
Asia came to China a year or two after An 
Yueh ' Shi-kao and lived in the Lovang monastery 
helping Shi-kao in his translation work. 

After his death, Lokaksema continued Shi-kao’s work assisted 
by two Chinese monks. The number of works translated by this 
Saka monk was 23. ft will not be possible to describe all the 
works attributed to this monk, but only a few may be just 
mentioned. 

It was Lokaksema who is responsible for the first Chinese 
translation of a recension of the Prajnaparamita (Pan-joopo-lo-mi) 
known as the Dasasahasrika P. P. (Nanjio, 5). No original of 
it is known to be existing, although other recen- 
CWnesc^2ndcent. im. s i° ns exist. The existence of a Prajnaparamita 
text in Chinese translation in the second 

century # a.d. ensures the early growth of Mahayana in 

India. As we shall deal with this Prajna literature in details, 
we should leave this matter here. The effect of the 

translation of the Prajnaparamita into Chinese does not seem to 
be of any lasting value, and the responsibility of popularising this 
literature rested with an abler scholar, Kumarajiva, a century and 
half hence. 

The next translator, who seems to have come from India 

1 The name has been restored by Dr. Bagchi, loc. nit. Tibetan historians 
have mistakingiy read this Chinese transliteration as Chilulcaksa, Soo JASB ; 
1882. Nanjio. App. II. 3. 

2 The national name Yueh-chi is simply written in a contracted form in 
Chinese as Chi, just as to indicate Hindu nationality we find the contracted 
expression Chu instead of T’ien-chu. 

3 
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proper, was Chu Fo-elio Cliu is prefixed to Hindu names and 
Fo-cho is the Chinese for Bodhisattva, so that ‘Chu Fo-cho’ means 
Hindu or Indian Bodhisattva. Fo-cho was a 
^Bodhfsattva!’ 1 ' contemporary of Shi-kao and Lokaksema and 
collaborator with the latter in his work of 
translation. His own works in Chinese are lost. It seems that 
one of his translations was a book on Prajna. 

The rest of the translators of the Han dynasty were men of 
Central Asia. An Hiuen 2 , like the great Parthian royal 
monk Shi-kao, was a man of Parthia. He came to Loyang in 
a.d. 181, as a merchant, and was made ‘the Head officer of 
the cavalry’ for some service rendered to the Emperor Ling. 
He was not a monk, but evidently was an ardent lay follower 
of Buddhism. In collaboration with a Chinese 
^n^^ilcsa-samuccaya 1 sc h°lar he translated Ugra pariprccha, a 
work of superb excellence, which was afterwards 
twice translated into Chinese. This pariprccha, which belongs to 
the Katnakttta group of Mahayana works, was an important treatise, 
and Sautideva in his Siksa-samueeaya, quotes it about twenty 
times. The topics discussed in it are self-abnegation, duty to a 
wife, mindfulness, the dole, clothing, preparation of mind, indiffer¬ 
ence to worldly conditions, life in the forest and purity. 3 

An Hiuen’s other work is the Agamokta-dvadasa-nidana- 
shtra (Nanjio, 1339), which is a treatise on the twelve causes 
or nidanas, explained according to the Agamas of the Sarvas- 
tivadins. The whole basis of Sakyamuni’s teaching, it may be 
mentioned incidentally, is the theory of Pratltya-samutpada or the 
chain of causes and effects. This theory of causation, introduced 
by An Hiuen for the first time into China, must have greatly 
facilitated the proper understanding of the elements of Buddhist 
psychology. 


1 ' Nanjio, App. II. 5 ; also Bagclii, p. 44 ; BEFEO , 1910, p. 228. 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 4; Bagclii, p. 47. 

3 Bendall and Rouse, English translation of Siksa-samueeaya, (Indian Texts 
Series). 
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Aii Hiueii’s Chinese collaborator was Yen Fo-tiao \ 
It is said of him that he had studied the original language of 
Buddhism, and could recite the entire Pratimoksa, without the help 
of a Chinese translation. This was no doubt a high standard of 
efficiency in those days. He further wrote a work on Vinaya for 
the guidance of the Chinese monks. 


The catalogues of Nei-tien-lu and T’u-chi ascribe to him 
7 distinct works in 9 or 10 fasc.; but the K’ai-yuen-lu mentions 
5 works in 8 fasc. and states that 4 works in 7 fasc. were lost 
already in a. n. 730. But to-day only one work has come down 
to us. It is a sUtra of the Bodhisattva’s inner practice of the 
six ParamitSs; that is, salvation could be attained by practising 
Dana or charity, Ksanti or forgiveness, Ylrya or strength, D hyana 
or meditation and Prajha or wisdom. 

The Saka or Yueh-chi monk Chi Yao 1 2 is said to have come 
from some Central Asian settlement in 184 a. d. 

184489 a° i). and he worked till 189 a. d. According to 

Nei-t’ien-lu and T’u-chi during this short period 
of six years this Saka monk translated eleven sUtras in 12 or 13 
fasc.; but the K’ai-yuen-lu mentions only 10 in 11 fasc. and 
states that five works in G fasc. were already lost by 730 a. n. 
Two of his extant translations are from the Sariiyukta Agama. 
One is a sHtra on the eight characters of a bad horse compared 
with those of a bad man, and the other a sUtra on the three 
characteristic marks of a good horse (Nanjio, 661, 662). 

The rest of the Han translators and workers in the spread of 
Buddhist culture in China will be briefly enumerated. Two of 
these were Hindus Chu Ta-li or Mahitbala 3 and Tan-kuo 4 5 
or Dharmaphala. Two others were Buddhists of Sogdiana, K’ang 
Kiu s and K’ang Mong-siang 


Sogdiana is modern Samarkhand 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 9 ; Bagelii lot:, cit p. 48, BEFEO , 1910, p. 228-229, T’oung 
Few , XIX, 44-45. 

2 Nanjio. App. II. 7 ; Bagelii, loo cit p. 50. , 

9 Nanjio, App. II. 11 ; Bagc.hi, p. 55. 

4 Nanjio, App. II. 12 ; Bagelii, p. 50. 

5 Nanjio, App. II 8 ; Bagelii, p. 52. 

0 Nanjio, App. II 12 ; Bagelii, p. 53. 
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and is known in ancient Sanskrit literature as Sulika (See Central 
Asia). K’ang Mong-siang is reputed to be the trans- 
Han Translators later of six works, most of which are lost. His 
monks Nidanacarya sHtra’ (Nanjio, 733), is a collection 

of ten short stttras, each relating a nidana or event 
happening to Buddha, such as his headache, pain in his back, 
Bevadatta’s throwing a stone at him, a brahmana’s abuse, his 
eating the horse-barley, penance and other topics. 

Mong-siang further helped the Hindu pandit Dharmaphala to 
translate a Sanskrit text which the latter had brought from Kapila¬ 
vas tu. 1 The text contained a legendary life of the Buddha and 
is said to have been an extract from the TJirgha Agama, one of the 
sHtra works of the Sarvasti vadins. 

The total number of works translated during the Han period 
was about 434 ; of these 227 were by the workers 
translated mentioned above; of about 207 the translators’ 
names are lost. This fact amply testifies to the 
great intellectual keenness of the first batch of Hindu and Ser- 
indian Buddhist monks. 

The Buddhist propaganda in this period consisted chiefly in 
translations of the scriptures and in miracle-working. The 
works of art and architecture in a new style, introduced by the 
Hindu monks aided by elaborate rituals and music, were sources 
of great attraction to the masses of the Chinese. It is said that the 
White Horse monastery of Loyang was decorated with mural 
paintings representing Buddha and his monks ; “but the worship 
of Buddha’s relics and the miracles worked by them are mentioned 
oftener than the works of art. The relics (sarira. Chin., sho-li) were 
represented by pearls of mysterious origin, and the miracles ascribed 
to them were mostly the rising of variegated mists from them. Little 
is heard of works of charity.” 2 


1 Chinese, Kia-po-lo-wei, a Praktria form of Kapilavai. 

2 Quoted and adapted ; Anesaki, Buddhist Mission, ERE, vol. 8. 



Ill Buddhism In The Three Kingdoms 


The latter Han dynasty came to an end in a.d. 220, and was 
Three Kingdoms of followed by the interesting and romantic epoch 
\\_ei, Wu, Shu known as the Three Kingdoms or San Kuo (a.d. 

221-265). The period derives its name from the fact that at this 
time the empire was divided into three separate kingdoms. The 
first was the kingdom of Wei, which comprised the central and the 
northern provinces and had as its capital, the old capital of Loyang 
The second was the kingdom of Wn consisting of provinces 
south of the river Yang-tse with the capital of Nanking in the 
south. The third was the kingdom of Shu which included the 
western part of the empire with the capital at Oheng-tu. The 
king of Shu claimed descent from the emperors of the Han 
dynasty and was considered the rightful sovereign ot China. This 
dynasty is known in Chinese Annals as the Minor Han dynasty,, and 
is recognised as the lawful line during this period of confusion, 
when the Three Kingdoms struggled for supremacy. 1 

The whole of the ancient Chinese empire, which, it must be re¬ 
membered, consisted only of a portion of present-day China, 
became disunited at this period ; chaos, confusion and contest con¬ 
tinued down to the close of sixth century. The fate of the Buddhist 
missionaries was always influenced by the vicissitudes of the ruling 
dynasties ; centres of Hindu culture and Buddhist activities always 


were identical with the residences of the dynasties and the mission¬ 
aries either worked under their patronage, or were expelled by the 
rulers, who preferred Taoism or Confucianism to Buddhism. 2 

Loyang continued to be the capital of the Wei dynasty (220- 
265 a.d.) ; and the work of the Buddhist missionaries in the 
peaceful White Horse monastery of the city continued. The waves 
of political unrest that passed over the empire after the fall of the 
great Hans, although hampered the progress of Hindu culture, could 
not however stop the influx of Buddhist missionaries during the 


1 See Liung Bing, Outlines of Chinese History, Shanghai, 1914. 

2 Anesaki, Buddhist Mission, EBE, vol, 8, p. 701. 
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Wei rule. During a period of about half a century, only five 
translators are mentioned in the Wei Annals. 

Till the early third century, the Buddhist works that were 

translated consisted mainly of sUtras of Again a 
Dharmakala’s first .. . ’ „. 

Vinaya work in literature ; no important book on Vmaya or 

discipline had yet been made known to the 
Chinese Buddhists. The early translators had only spoken of sila 
or morality and were contented with a mere sowing of the seed. 
The name of Dharmakala 1 is associated with the first Vinaya 
work in Qhinese. Dharmakala was a native of Central India and 
came of a very rich family. Di his childhood and youth he studied 
the Vedas the Vedangas and other brahmanical works usually read 
by a brahmana. It is said that one day while lie was entering a 
Buddhist monastery he came across a work called (Dharmottara) 
Abhidharma-hrdaya-sHtra which he was unable to comprehend. 
At his request a monk explained to him the meaning of 
the treatise and thus new avenues of philosophical insight were 
opened before him. 2 He left India and came to China in 
a,d. 222, where he worked for many years. In a. d. 250 
Dharmakala translated the Pratimoksa of the Maha-sabghika 
school, to which he himself probably belonged. But monastic life 
^ had not yet come to he appreciated among 

against Chinese the Chinese Buddhists, because it was opposed 
genius to the traditional ethics of China. The hook is 

now lost, and the study of Vinaya was not seriously taken up 
before two centuries. 

Contemporaneous with Dharmakala was the monk K’ang Seng- 
K’ang Seng-k’ai k’ai, H who came to China in A. d. 252. From 

(Sanghavarman) ])j 8 Chinese name K’ang Seng-k’ai it seems 

that he was not an Indian hut a Sogdian (K’ang). Of his translations 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 13 ; Bagchi, pp. 73-76. Tan-k’o-(mo)-kia-lo, in Chinese 
transliteration ; Fa-Shih or lit. ‘Law-time’ in translation. 

2 Bagchi, p. 74. 

3 Sanghavarman, Nanjio, App. II. 14; Bagchi. p. 76. Seng is the first 
character of Seng-kie, the transliteration of Sanskrit Sangha , arid K’ai means 
‘armour’ or varman. 
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two exist. One is the Ugra pariprccha (Nanjio. 23.19) ami the other 
is Aparimitayuh stltra (Nanjio, 27). Both of these are re-transla¬ 
tions. The Ugra-pariprecha had already been translated by An 
Hiuen. His Aparimittlynh stltra is the fourth translation of the 
Stltra. This Stltra is connected with an important movement in 
China and Japan, called the Pure land (Sukhavatx) and we shall 
discuss the question in detail in another chapter (See below., 
Bodhiruei). The translation of Sahgliavarman is good and is 
praised by the Chinese. He was further responsible for a 
translation of a Vinaya 1\ arma-vSca, according to the 
Dharmagupta school (Nanjio, 1103). There is however an old 
tradition of the introduction of the Dharmagupta Vinaya in the 
year 10S a. d., but this is doubted by some scholars. 1 2 3 

The Karma-vacit of the Dharmagupta school was further 
rendered into Chinese by another monk of this age named Tan- 
254 A. I). Pharma or Dlmrmasafya. • Tan-wu-ti was a 

sat.va & Po Acn Parthian monk born in a noble family, who came 

to Loyang in 254 a. n. and translated the work in the next year. 
We do not know anything of Po Yen who is mentioned in 
Chinese works as a sramana of the western countries but really 
was a Kuchean monk. He translated six works between a. d. 
256-200; hut of these only one has survived, namely, 
Suratapariprcehs (Nanjio, 43.). He was also the translator of a 
version of the Sukhavati vynlia the fully restored title of 
which is ‘Amita-Buddha-samyak-sambuddha-sntra.’ According to 
T’u-chi there were two versions of the Sukhavatl-yynha, made 
by him ; but one of them is not. given by the K’ai-vuen-lu. 

An Fa-hieu or Dlmrmabhadra was a Pai'thian, who came to 
China during this period, hut whose exact date is not known. He 
translated two works. 4 One was an abridged translation of the 


1 Sec, p. 78; also Chavannes, T'ovi/y I’uo, 1908, p. 423; l.cvi A. 

Chavannes ./. An. 1910 p. 44; but Peliiot rejects it. T'ouny Pao XIX, p. 340. 

2 Tmi-wu-ti ; translated Fa-shih 'Law-truth ;' Nanjio, App. 11. 15 ; Bagchi, 
!»• 18 . 

3 Nanjio, App. II. 10 ; Bapchi, p. 71). 

4 Nanjio. App. II. 17 ; Bajjclii. p. Si. 
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Dharmadhatuvarga of the Avatamska called Ramaka sHtra (c. f. 
Nanjio, 106) and the other was the Mahaparinirvana sHtra ; 
both have perished. According to the catalogues Nei-tien- 
lii, T’u-chi and K’ai-yuen-lu 12 works were translated from the 
Sanskrit by the five translators of the Wei dynasty (a. d. 220-205). 
In a. i). 7.20 when the K’ai-yuen-lu was compiled, only 4 works in 
5 fasc. were in existence, and 8 works in 15 fasc. had been lost. 
But Nanjio has 3 more works ; one of them, is however mentioned 
under the Wei dynasty in the older catalogues (Nanjio,‘.p. 387). 

While Buddhism was being preached from the monastery of 
Loyang by Indian and Serindian monks in northern China, 
southern China was equally actively busy in assimilating 
and propagating Hindu culture, which she received from another 
source by a different route. 



IV Buddhist Literature im Southern! China. 

Southern China is clearly distinguishable from the North ; 

this is traceable to the very root of Chinese 
Soutl' 1 China history. Although we are not concerned with 
the socio-political history of China, still w r e 
must not fail to note this inherent difference between the North and 
the South in our study. Southern China received Buddhism and 
developed it, independently of the North. There was an intermittent 
traffic between Grangetic India and Sse-chuan since the first century 
a. d., and it is not unlikely that southern China came to know of 
India and Buddhism through this channel about the same time 
as the northern China came to know of it through Central Asia. 

Besides this intermittent traffic there seems to have been some 

maritime connection between southern China, 

Maritime connection and India and Indonesia. The Sanskrit 
between China and 

India. inscription of Vocan in Champa (Annam) show 
clearly that the connection with India dates as 
early as the second century a. d., if not earlier. The Romans, 
when they reached the Persian Gulf, conceived the idea of reaching 
India and China by water. Roman merchants of some parts of 
the Roman Empire visited India and came by sea to Kattigara 
(Cochin China) about the beginning of the second century a. d. ; 
in a. n. 166, one of them landed at Kiao-chu which is the 
present Tong-king, (see above, Chap. II). 

Later arrivals are recorded in the third century a. d. The 
Indiau ocean was not an unknown sea to the Hindu merchants and 
marines and Brahmana and Buddhist missionaries always availed 
themselves of their ships carrying merchandise. Southern China, 
therefore seems to have been very early influenced by the Buddhist 
monks who either sailed from Indonesian Hindu colonies or direct 
from the motherland. The Buddhist culture of the South China 

1 L. Finot, Notes d’ Epigraphie, BEFEO. 1904, pp. 227ff. 

4 
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also bears a distinct stamp of South India, which we shall have 
occasion to observe in the sequel. 

The earliest distinct influence of Buddhism in South China is 

traceable to Meu-tseu, who was born in the 

Meu-tseu, father of i as t quarter of the second century. Born in 
Buddhist polemic 1 J 

writings d. South China probably between 165-170 a. d., 

Meu-tseu lived in Tong-king, where he came to 

be acquainted with Buddhism. Educated as a thorough Chinese 

scholar, he was well-versed in the literature of Kung-fu-tzu and 

Lao-tzu. Judging Confucianism to be insufficient, he exerted 

himself to get Buddhism accepted in China. He thought that 

Confucianism should be the state religion and Buddhism that of 

the masses—the two thus helping each other. Meu-tseu wrote 

thirty-seven sets of questions and answers in defence of his 

new faith, Buddhism. These questions may be divided into 

two groups those from the Confucianist side, asserting that 

Buddha’s ascetic religion was against humanity and 2 those 

from the Taoist point of view, assorting that immortality (or 

rather physical longevity) was attainable only by Taoist 

practices, and not by Buddhist teaching. 1 

Meu-tseu defended his new faith with abundant quotations 
from Kung-fu-tzu and Lao-tzu, but the doctrines with which he 
confronted the attacks were really Buddhistic. 2 

In his pamphlet Meu-tseu begins by relating fairly accurately 
and without too much of the marvellous, the story 

Thesis of his 0 f the life of Buddha. Born in India, savs the 
essay 

Chinese scholar, in the centre of the earth, he 
preached a doctrine to save all beings. When he left the world he 
left behind him a society which applied itself to the salvation of all. 
Meu-tseu holds that the teaching of Buddha is not contrary to the 
ancient sages of China, summarised by Kung-fu-tzu. The aim of the 
two doctrines is different. The same man can practise both. It is 
not necessary to reject Buddhism a priori , because Kung-fu-tzu 


1 Weiger, op. tit. 

2 ERE, Yol. 8. Missions by Anesaki. 
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did not know it. A good book in addition to those of 
Kung-fu-tzu, is so much the better. A reasonable man takes the 
good wherever he finds it, and learns from him who 
teaches it l 2 . 

Thus Meu-tseu goes on answering the arguments of the literati of 
China who were generally staunch Confucianists and dreadfully 
inimical towards the new faith. He quoted extensively from their 
old classics, whereupon said a literatus, “If the Buddhists have so 
many and such good arguments, why do .you not then quote them ? 
Why do you quote the Annals and the Odes?” “It is because,” 
replied Meu-tseu, “the oxen love only the bellowings of their kind, 
and mosquitoes the song of their species: that is all j r ou 
understand.” 

This is the beginning’of apologetic literature in Chinese Buddhism, 
most brilliantly defended by a Chinese scholar. 
^-ye^Nanking) 22 CL Meu-tseu was not the only Chinese in southern 
280 a. d. China to receive the message of Buddha. As 

already told, Bnddhism penetrated into the 
South by the sea route and was able to implant itself there. 
After the collapse of the Han rule in China, the Wu dynasty 
(a. d. 220-280) began to rule in Kien-ye, the ancient name of 
modern Nanking (Southern City, as opposed to Peking, Northern 
City). The Wu dynasty was ruling in the South contem¬ 
poraneously with the Wei dynasty of Loyang, of whom we 
have already spoken. 

The relation both political and spiritual between China 
and Indonesia was becoming intimate. Suen-k’iuen, the Wu 
Emperor (222-251 a. d.) wanted to establish some political relation 
with Funan and sent K’ang-t’ai and Chou-ying. The ambassadors 
wrote an account of their travels, which is lost ; but interesting 
passages have been preserved in the Annals of the Liang. In 
Funan the Chinese envoys met an Indian named Chen-song and asked 


1 Wieger, op. cit. p. 370. 

2 For the detailed and critical study ol Meu-tseu see. Pelliot, Toung Pao 
XIX, 1920. 
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him about the customs of India. The reply of the Hindu ambassador 
is preserved in the same Annals. The description of the kingdom 
does not give anything of particular interest and therefore we omit 
the details A 1 

This international relation between China and Indonesia rested 
on politics and commerce, but it soon paved the way for deeper 
relations and monks from Funan and India went to China to preach 
the religion of the Buddha. 

During the six decades in which the Wn ruled in the South, 
we have names of five translators, who rendered Indian books 
into the Chinese language. Of these Chi Chien 2 was the greatest 
personality in the church of Ilien-ye (Nanking) 
C 'ch? 1 monk a trau- 11 " during the ¥u dynasty. He was a Yueh-chi 
slates 129 works, or g a k a upas aka, who had come to China 

towards the end of the Han dynasty and received instruction under 
Lokaksema. After the dismemberment of the Hans, he took refuse 
in the southern kingdom of Wu, where he was appointed a tutor 
by the King for teaching the heir-apparent. He was greatly 
honoured in the court and his name is mentioned in the annals of 
the period. Suen-k’iuen, the first Wu Emperor, honoured the Saka 
pandit with the title of Po-slii or "the learned man.’ Chi Chien 
being a man of Central Asia knew many of the foreign scripts 
and understood the languages of six kingdoms. Probably, he knew 
Sanskrit well and was thus able to translate as many as one 
hundred and twenty-nine different texts into Chinese. In his 
translation he was helped by a group of workers, among whom 
was the illustrious histriographer, poet and musician Wei-yao. 1 
During his thirty years residence in China (223-253 a. d.), he 
worked wonders in the literary field. But unfortunately most of 
his books tare lost, and of his vast literary productions only 
forty-nine works are extant. 

1 Levi, Melanges dc Harlex , pp. 176-185 ; also Bijanraj Chatterje, Indian 
Influence in Cambodia , Calcutta, 1928, p. 18. 

2 Nanjio,. Air- II- 18; I'agdd, ] p. 263-f < 0 : a Iso Oavaimcs, Toting Pao, X, 
1909, p. 200. 

3 Giles, Chinese Bioy. Diet. No. 2297. 
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Chi Chien’s worts principally belong to the Sutra literature 

Tr , . . , and a few distinctly bear traces of Vinaya 

His principal works. , ml . ....... .. 

example, ihus A-nan-sseu-che-king (Nan] 10 , 

696) is a stltra of this nature. It advises people to support monks 
and feed animals ; to help the poor with a compassionate 
heart; to abstain from eating meat and to observe the 

five precepts and lastly to honour the sramapas. In Astaguru 
sntra (Nanjio, 710) eight topics are dealt with, such as 
killing, stealing, adultery, disease and death. But the most important 
work that was rendered into Chinese by OhiChien, which has won him 
a permanent place in Chinese literature, is the translation of the 
Avadana sataka 1 2 (Nanjio, 1324), a work existing in the original 

Sanskrit. The learned editor in his preface has 
Translation of Avadana , , , , . ., 

Sataka. shown clearly the relation between the various 

avadanas, of which there were several—some 
lost, some preserved, either in Chinese and Tibetan or only in Tibetan 
such as the Karma sataka. J 

It will not be out of place to explain the characteristics of the 
Avadana literature, which forms such an important branch of the 
Buddhist literature in Chinese. The avadana type is closely related 

to j a taka. In both of them we find edifying 

Avadana k Jataka. . ... Jt . . ... 

taLes with the purpose ot inculcating moral 
precepts as taught by the Saddharma revealed by the Buddhas ; 
both are preferably employed for preaching purposes. They agree 
also with respect to the character of the precepts, inasmuch as the 
main tendency of both is, on the one hand, to show the irresistible 
and all-pervading power of Karman, determining for each 
creature the course of his existences within the immense and 
boundless circle of never-resting Sariisara, and on the other, to 
impress on the minds of the audience the individual power 
of every creature, and to gather, by performing good actions, stores 
of rnklam karma which shall have precious results, paratra , in 

1 The Sanskrit version has been edited by Dr. J. S. Spejer. Bibiliotheca 
Bouddhica, St. Petersburg, 1902-1909 

2 Leon Feer, J. As. 1901. 
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time to come. ' The difference between avadana and j Stake ... 
consists in this that in a jataka the Bodhisattva must be one 
of the dramatis personce but not in the avadana. Yet, a great 
number of our avadanas, contain the personal stories of the 
Boddhisattva. Every jataka, may, therefore, be called an avadana, 
but the reverse is not true 1 . 

The Chinese translation of the Avadana sataka is divided 
like the original into ten sections, each of 
ulifuia Pataka!* 16 them presenting a particular aspect. The first 
and the third sections deal with prophecies, 
vyakarapani of future Buddhahood and Pratyeka-Buddhahood ; 
the second and fourth contain mainly avadanas of the Buddha 
in former existences; the characters of the two vargas are 
different. The fifth is devoted to stories about pretas, several of 
them identical with tales treated or hinted at in the Petavatthu. 
The sixth deals with pudgalas, who, owing to the merit of some 
pious action, attained heaven. In the three following vargas 
the heroes become arhats. In the seventh Sakyamuni is born at 
Kapilavastu ; the last varga is chiefly occupied with the evil 
consequences of bad actions in former existences, which are 
a cause of the sufferings of holy persons even in their last existence. 
The last avadana brings the main story up to the days of Asoka 
and Upagupta. 2 

Chi Chien translated some of the well-known Sanskrit texts, 
which had already appeared in Chinese before, but which seem 
to have been unknown at that time in the South where Chi Chien 
did his translation work. Among such works 
Translation of Matangl one should be mentioned here, which Chi Chien 

translated in collaboration with an Indian, 
monk named Chu Liu-yen. This treatise is the Matangl mfra, 
There have been four translations of this stltra, the first was that by 
An Shih-kao, the second by an unknown person during the reign 
of the Eastern Tsin dynasty (Nanjio, 644, 645). Both these 


1 Spejer, Preface to Avadanamiaka , op. oil. p. IV 

2 Ibid. pp. XIV, XV. 
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translations are incomplete or rather abridged versions of the sntra. 
Chi Chien’s translation was a complete one and therefore it 
deserves a detailed study. Another complete translation was 
prepared by Chu Fa-hu at the time of the Western Tsin dynasty 
(a. d. 265-316). 

This is a famous story first summarised by Burnouf in his 
Introduction \ from the Sanskrit text, which is preserved in the 
Divyavadana. The story is so interesting, and some of the social 
ideals enunciated in India in the first century a. d., are so radical 
and modern in spirit, that a summary of the story is given 
below : 

The Lord Buddha was once sojourning in SiHvasti ; his great 
disciple Ananda used daily to go to the city to collect alms. One 
day while returning from the city he felt thirsty and seeing a girl 
raising water, asked her for a drink. The girl was a candali, 
Prakrti by name. She felt distressed and told Ananda that she 
was capdSli by caste. “Sister”, said Ananda, 
Smnmaryof the up don’t ask you about your family and caste ; 

if you have any water left, give it to me and 
I will drink.” He is duly served with water ; but the candali 
girl (matahgi) falls in love with the handsome monk. Ananda 
went away never suspecting that he had roused the passion of the 
matahginl. Prakrti besought her mother, who was proficient in 
charms and incantations, to bewitch Ananda by her art. The 
charm is effective enough and Ananda comes into the house of 
the caudala, when suddenly Ananda realises his awkward position 
and supplicates the Buddha in his distress. The Lord at once 
'.clivers him by uttering counter charms. Ananda leaves the 
eagd&Ia’s house ; but Prakrti was not to be disheartened by this 
failure. She followed Ananda wherever he would go for his alms. 
This caused a great scandal in SravastI and the Buddha sent for 
his girl, consoled her and by his charming personality brought her 
such an attitude of mind, that she became a bhiksum. She 

1 Burnouf, Introduction du Bouddhisme l(Ed. 1876, p. 183; first ed, 
103). 
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not only had her hair shaven bat took the nun’s cowl, and delved 
deep into the profundity of the Buddha’s religion. 

This conversion of the candall girl created a great sensation, and 
the whole city including the king Prasenajit, came to the Buddha 
remonstrating against his conduct. Thereupon the Buddha narrated 
the story of Trisahku and his son Sard'ulakarna. 

Story of Trisahku and m ■- ., 

Puskarasari lnsanku was a candala chief. He was a great 
scholar and had studied all the scriptures of 
the brahmanas. His son was equalty versed in scriptures. Now 
Trisahku wanted his son to marry the daughter of the Brahmana 
Puskarasari, who however, rejected the candala chief’s offer with 
supreme contempt. But Trisahku challenged the Brahmana in 
a learned dispute and demonstrated that between members of the 
various castes there exists no such natural difference as between divers 
species of animals and plants. By arguments he silenced the 
arrogant Brahmana, who thereupon gave his daughter in marriage 
to the candala chief’s son, notwithstanding the opposition of his 
disciples and caste people. The Brahmana’s daughter, said the 
Lord at the end, was in the former birth, no other than matahgl 
Prakrti, Trisahku was the Buddha himself and An and a was 
Sardnla-karna. 1 

Chi Chien’s translation of the Mataiigi sutra is in seven 
chapters and it follows the Sanskrit narrative as described above". 

It is not necessary to describe his other works, which are doubtless 


important, but as many of them were retranslated by abler men, 
they will he dealt with below. According to some authorities, a second 
translation pf the Sutra of the forty-two sections, rendered into 
Chinese originally by Kasyapa Matahga, was made by Chi Chien : but 

1 See Nariman, Sanskrit Buddhism , Bombay, pp. 56 ; also Rajendralala 
Mitra, Buddhist Literature of Nepal pp. 223-226. Henceforward quoted as 
Nariman and Rajendralala. This discussion which took place between the 
Brahmana Puskarasari and the candala Trisahku reminds one of the Vajrasuei, 
alleged to be of Asveghosa, which is a polemic against caste system and 
supremacy of the Yedas (See below). 

2 Cowell, Divyamdana, App. I., vide the notes on Chinese versions 
supplied by B. Nanjio, which are however not found in details in his 
Catalogue. 
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it had been lost before a. d. 730. It is stated in an ancient work that 

tliis translation differed a little from that made by Mstauga and 

the meaning of the words were more correct and the composition 

perspicuous (JNTanjio, 388). Some of his important works are the 

Dasasahasrika p.p., Sukliavatl vyuha, Yimalaklrti nirdosa, Yatsa 

sntra, Salistambha sGtra, Bralnnajala sutra etc. 

In 224 a. n., came to China, probably by the sea-route, an Indian 

monk named Yighna 1 2 accompanied by another compatriot named 

Liu-yen. Yighna was horn in India in a family of a yajnika brahmana 

and many legends are connected with his con- 
Vighna (\Vei-k : i-nan) • ' m • , ... , 

a. n. 224. version to Buddhism. After traversing many 

countries he at last reached China with a copy of 

the Dharnmapada which Improbably secured in Ceyloil, on his way 

to China. This lie translated into Chinese with the help of his 

Indian friend. The original book consisted 

^Dlianunapada of 20 chapters ; but after the translation was 

finished, 13 new chapters or vargas were 

added in China making up the whole in 89 chapters of 752 verses. 

The Pali Dharnmapada, it may be noted, consisted of 26 chapters ; 

this work is too well-known to he described in detail. In comparing 

the two versions, the Chinese and the Pali, we find that they agree 

from the 9th to 35th chapter (except the 33rd), so far as the title 

of chapters are concerned, though the Chinese has 79 verses more 

than the Pali. But this Chinese translation has eight additional 

chapters in the beginning, four at the end, and one in the thirty- 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 19 ; Bagclii, p. 301 , also Levi, J. As., 1913, pp, 206 IT. 

2 Chapters of the Fa-ehiu-chiag 1 1 anitya, 2 Siksa, 3 bahusi-uta, 

4 sraddha, 5 Slla, G bhuivana 7 premia. 8 vakya (eight additional 

chapters in Chin, not found in Pali Dhp.)] 9 yoga or yamaka (Pali 1), 
10 pramada (2), 11 eitta (3), 12 piispa (4). 13 bala (5), 14 pandita (6), 15 

arlianta (7), 1G sahasra. (8), 17 papa (9), 18 dap da (10), 19 jam (11), 20 atma (12), 
21 loka (13), 22 Buddha (14), 23 sukha (15), 24 priya (16b 25 krodlia (17), 26 
mala (18), 27 Dharma (19), 28 marga (20‘, 29 pralurna (21), 30 Naraka (22), 31 
naga (23), 32 trsna (24), [33 sambhoga, (additional in Chin.)] 34 sramana (25) 
35'brahmana (20), [30 Nirvana, 37 saiiisara, 38 Bodhisattva, 39 saubhagya 
(four additional in Chin, not found in Pali Dlip.JJ 
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It has been definitely told in the preface to the Fa-chiu-ching 
(Dhammapada-sUtra) that the 13 new chapters were added in 
China. The titles of the chapters of the Fa-chiu-ching entirely agree 
with those of the extant Pali version and even in many 
instances verses agree. It can be suggested with fair amount 
of certainty that the original of the Chinese was Pali, which 
Yighna secured in Ceylon on his way to China. It is quite 
likely that Yighna, who was a man of N. India and a 
Sanskritist, was unfamiliar with the Pali text. Yighna’s 
translation was imperfect and it therefore could not be popular 
with the Chinese. A few years later a selection of a ‘.hundred 
verses with suitable and short introductory parables was made bj r 
a Chinese monk (see below') 1 . 

The Indian companion of Vighna, Liu-yen seemed to have acq¬ 
uired more knowledge of the Chinese language and was thus able 
to translate four sUtras (a. d. 230), of which three are found in the 
present collection of the Tripitaka '. 

K’ang Seng-huei, a man of Central Asia, also came to China 
by the southern route. Seng-huei was a Sogdian or tSTilihn whose 
family had been living in India. Ilis father was a merchant of 
Kiao-che or modern Tonkin in S.-E. China, 

J Sogdlm 1 monk where be bad business. Seng-huei, was born 
in Tonkin and w T as probably Chinese by edu¬ 
cation. When he was ten years old his parents died and the 
funeral ceremonies made such a deep impression on his mind that 
he left home and became a monk. Seng-huei became a great scholar 
and made extensive studies in the Chinese classics , he made a laige 
collection of astronomical and non-canonical texts. He was an earnest 
Buddhist and went to China in the hope of converting the people 
(247 A . n.). Suen-k’iuan, the Wu emperor, gave him permission for 
building the monastery of Ivion-chu, which was also known as Fo- 
to-li or the Buddha-gritma. Suen-hao, the s uccessor o f Suen- 

1 S. Beal, The Dhammapada translated from the Chinese, (Triibner’s 
Oriental Series). The whole Dhammapada-Udanavanja question lias been dealt 
with in a chapter in author’s Indian Literature in Central Asia. (In press) 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 20 Bag-chi, pp. 302-303. 
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k’luau was not favourably disposed towards Buddhism and Seng- 
huci was challenged by his officer Chang-yu in a discussion ; but 
the learning of the Sogdiau monk was too deep to be gauged by the 
official representative of the king and the latter was defeated. There¬ 
upon the king changed his mind and began to respect Buddhism. 
Seng-huei died in 280 a. d. '. 


Fourteen books are credited to this Sogdian translator ; hut only 
five have survived the neglect of time and two of them have received 
the most careful attention of European scholars. Those works 
are Satparainita sannipata sutra (Nanjio, 


Translates Satparainita 
sannipata sutra and 
Samyitkta avadana 


143) 


1350) 


tnd Samyukta avadana sntra (Nanjio, 
which have been completely translated 
by Chavannes in his Cinq cents contes 1 2 . 
These are all avadana and jataka stories and by way of 
illustration the names of a few only may be mentioned to show 
the nature of the work : story of Sarvada, Bsinanda, Dirghayus, 
sntra of king Po-yc, story of the king of Varanasi, sntra of Bajarsi 
Mnrdhvan, story of sparrow-king etc. The stories of Saiiiyukta 
avadana are short. 

One story however got wide appreciation in China and it is 
found in both these works of Seng-huei as well as among the 
translated works of Kumarjiva(404-413 a. d.) and Hwui-chiao (a. d. 
445). This is the famous story of Kalmasapada. The text of the 
Samvukta avadana is almost literallv translated below: 


‘‘Once in remote ages there was a brahmana, who begged a king 
to give him something. The king was about to go out hunting, 
and therefore made the brahmana wait till his return to the palace. 

Story of Kalmaspada Stalking his game and getting separated from 
his followers, the king entered a deep valley, 
where he met with a rBksasa waiting to devour him. The king 
said, ‘Listen, this morning I have met with a brahmana, to whom 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 21 : Bagehi, pp. 301-307 ; also Chavannes, Toung Pao , 
1910. pp. 199 212. 

2 Tome I, Avadana Nos. 89-155, pp. 3-17-428, comprise Scnhyukta 
avadana, 
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I have promised something on my return. I shall first give him 
alms and then come back here as thy victim.’ The raksasa said, 
‘1 wish to devour now. Will thou certainly come here again ?’ 
The king ausivered, ‘Were I not true to my word, I should have 
forgotten the brahmana.’ The raksasa allowed him to go free. 
So the king returned to his palace, gave liberal alms to the 
brahmana, and delivered over his kingdom to his successor. Then 
ho came back again to the raksasa, who was deeply moved by his 
truthfulness, paid great homage to him and gave up the intention 
of devouring him.” 

Another version of this story is also found in the other 
translation of Seng-huei viz, Sataparamita sannipata. There the 
king is Phu-ming or Samantaprabhasa ; the story is narrated in 
detail. The brahmana who met Phu-ming preached the Buddhist 
doctrine of impermanence in four stanzas, which have been quoted 
by subsequent writers 1 

Another story from the Liu-tsi-ching or Sannipata sutra of 
Seng-huei evoked wide interest throughout proper India and Greater 
India amongst her writers and artists. This is the famous story of 
the‘Elephant with six tusks’or Sad-d a nta j at a ha. The story is 
told here briefly. 

This marvellous animal was none other than one of the innu¬ 
merable past incarnations of the Buddha ; the jataka says that the 
elephant lived happily in the company of his troop of subjects in a 
hidden valley of the Himalayas. However, the 
Story of sad-danta in second wife, wrongly believing herself slighted 
for love of the first, gives herself up to death in 
the access of jealous fury, making a vow to aveuge herself upon her 
husband one day for his supposed want of affection. In the course 
of her succeeding existences she becomes a queen of Benares and 
possesses the power of remembering her previous birth. She obtains 
from the king permission to despatch against her former husband 
the most skilful hunter in the country, with orders to kill him and 

l K. Watanabe, The story of Kalmasapada and its evolution in India 
literature, Journal of the Pali Text Society. 1909, pp, 236-310. 
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bring back his tusks as a proof of the success of his mission. The 
man does, in fact, succeed at great risk of his life in striking the 
noble elephant with a deadly arrow. But the soul of the 
Bodhisattva is inaccessible to any evil passion ; not content with 
sparing his murderer, he voluntarily makes a present of the tusks, 
whereof the man had come to rob him. When the hunter finally 
brings hack to the queen this mournful trophy, she feels her heart 
break at the sight of it. Such is the touching story, reduced to its 
essential and most generally reported features, for it is known 
under multiple forms.* 

During the fifty-eight years of the reign of the Wu dynasty 
according to Nei-tien-lu and T’u-chi 259 treatises were translated 
from tlie Indian languages into Chinese by these five pandits. 
But in A. d. 730 there were sixty-one works in 92 fasc. The 
Iv’ai-yuen-lu mentions one hundred and eighty-nine works in 417 
fasc. In a. I). 730 there were only sixty-one ivories in 92 fasc 
in existence, and one hundred and twenty-eight works in 325 fasc. 
had long been lost. Of this large number of works only fifty-six 
are found in the Chinese Tripitaka ; the rest are all lost, lost to 

* Bibliography of Satldctula J qfaj. 'a 

(1) It is known in Pali; see Fansolwll’s edition of Jataka, vol. VI. No. 511. 

(2) Sanskrit account in (lie Kalpadrmna avadana analysed by Leon feer, 
Journal Asiliquc , 1S93, No. 1.. Also Bajendralal, pp. 301-303. 

(3) Liu-tu-tsi-chii ig or SatpTiramita sannipcita sutra {Nanjio, 143) 

described above. i 

(4) Tua-pao-tscity-clting (Nanjio, 1329), by Chi Chia-ye of the Northern 
Wei Dynasty, A. D. 386-534; 8 fasc: there are 121 Avadana stories. 

(5) Sutatralaiiikara alleged to Asvaghosa preserved in Chinese : translated 
into French by Ed. Huber. Story No. 69, pp. 40311. 

(6) Ta-chc-tu-lun or Malm- Prajnppar arnita sulrasSslra of Nagarjuna 
(Nanjio, 1169). 

These are the six literary versions of this story preserved in Chinese and 
Sanskrit. In art it has also been represented ; (i) on a madallion from Barhut: 
(2) another from Amaravati; (3) a lintel from Sanclii ; (4) a fragment of a 
frieze from Gandhara ; (5, 6), Two frescoes from the Ajanta. M. Foucher, the 
great French archaeologist has discussed the whole subject in his article 
‘Chronologic des versions du Sad-danfa jataka’ in Melanges Sglvain Leri ; 
also The Beginning of the Buddhist Art by A. Foucher, translated into English 
by L. A. Thomas and F. W. Thomas (1917), where the translation of the above 
article with illustrations occur, pp. 185-205. 
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India, lost to China and we have noting left to ns except the 
titles of these works. 


Besides the translations of the well-known translators of the 


"Wu dynasty, one hundred and ten distinct works (in 287 fasc) 'of 
unknown authorship are mentioned in Tu-chi, one of the early 


Works of unknown 
authorship. 


catalogues of the Buddhist Tripitaka. According 
to K’ai-yucn-lu eighty-seven of these works 


are authentic and the rest have no canonical 


authority. In 730 there were only four works in 0 fasc. in 
existence but today only three are preserved : (1) Abhidharmamict 
$a$tra by venerable Ghosa in two chapters (Nanjio, 1278) ; (2) 
Sutra of the patronymics and names of the parents of the seven 
Buddha (Nanjio, 020) ; this is a translation of the 45th chapter 
of the Elcottara agama. (3) Saiiiyitktci-agama is in one chapter ; 
this is an adridged translation having only twenty-five shtras of 
the Samyukta-agama, which we shall discuss at length in 
future (Nanjio, 547.) 1 


1 Anesaki, Four Sanskrit Agamas in Chinese. Transactions of the 
Javan Asiatic Society , 1008. 



V. Beginning op Sino-Indian Contact 


The San-Kuo or the Three Kingdoms of Wu, Wei and Shu 

decayed in course of time, and the dynasty known in Chinese 

Annals as Western Tsiu (265-31G a. d.) rose in their place. 

T1 . m . The Tsin emperors for a short period reunited 

Rise of fVVestern Tsm 1 

the dismembered empire and assumed the 

pretentious imperial titles. This is really the beginning of a period 
which finally separated .North and South'China for several centuries. 
In the North the period of unrest due to Tartar invasion begau, 
while the South, away from the scenes of political troubles, deve¬ 
loped its art and literature in a rather peaceful atmosphere. 

The Western Tsin dynasty eked out a very precarious imperial 
authority for half a century (a. n. 2G5-31G) in Chang-an, which 
had till then kept up the fire of Hindu culture burning in its 
monasteries. The Buddhist monasteries attracted Indian monks 
from abroad and offered shelter to the Chinese Buddhists. During 
this half a century fifteen scholars worked 

Fifteen monks tran- a t the translation of Buddhist literature and 
slated 444 Indian 

works rendered four hundred and forty-four works 

into the Chinese language ; sixty-three works 
were translated by unknown writers. It must be said to the credit 
of the workers of this period that during five decades they tran¬ 
slated more than five hundred works. 


DharmaraksaV name tops the list of the translators of this 
age. He is the translator of some of the most important Buddhist 
works and the total number of his works 
Dbarmninkf-fi, a. n. amoun ted to two hundered and eleven. This 

-OU-olo 

person was a Yueh-ehi, who had assumed a 
Hindu name. It may be mentioned here incidentally that the 
practice of assuming Hindu names was very common among Central 
Asian, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Buddhists. Dharmaraksa’s 


1 Nanjio, App. H. 23 ; Bngclii, p. 83 ; transliteration, Chu Tan-mo-lo-ch’a ; 
Chin, translation Fa-hu. lit. ‘law-perception’. 
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parents had been living in the Tun-huang district in the province 
of Kan-su and the child grew up in a Chinese atmosphere. When 
ho was eight years old he left home and became a sramaya under 
the influence of an Indian Buddhist monk. The young Saka monk 
was highly intelligent and learned the scripture very quickly. He 
travelled abroad with a foreign monk, presumably an Indian, for 
several years collecting numerous manuscripts on Buddhist litera¬ 
ture. During his travel hr learner! thirtg-sir languages and must 
have visited India where lie collected some manuscripts, lie came 
back and settled at Chang-an in a. n. 284, the centre of Buddhist 
propaganda and culture. He founded a monastery in the city, 
where disciples numbering several thousands gathered round the 
monk to listen to his erudite discourses on Buddhism. Dharma- 

, raksa worked at Chang-an from a. d. 284 to 
Translated 211 works , 

into Chinese BIB. Be not only translated a large number 

of works but became the father of a school 

which produced a galaxy of translators, workers and missionaries 

in the cause of the religion of India. He himself worked and was 

able to inspire a band of workers, of whom Nie Chcng-yuen and 

his son Nie Tao-ohcn, Clt’ang-she, Ming-eh'ang, Fa-jui, T’an-suei, 

Wen-long and others helped him a good deal. 1 The political 

troubles of the North however compelled him and his disciples to 

leave Chang-an and procede towards Chang-chan (Shantung 

province) where he died in his 78th year in 317 or 318 a. d. 

It will not be possible to give a list of all the works of this 

great writer, or even to describe the most important among them. 

Of his two hundred and eleven works todrn* only ninty exist in 

the Chinese Tripitaka ; a few important texts may be mentioned 

here in order to understand the man and appreciate his work. 

The Prajuaparamita literature, as wo shall find in the course 

of our study, comprised several treatises of 

mita text difterent sizes and recensions. Dharmaraksa 

translated in 280 a. n. the Paficavimsati 

sahasrikit prajhapnramitil (Naujin, 4), which formed tho second 

1 Bagchi, i). 8a. 
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section of the Prajna literature. Dharmaraksa’s translation was 
incomplete as it consisted of 10 fasc. and 21 chapters, while the 
complete Sanskrit work is in 76 chapters. A century and a 
quarter later a complete and brilliant translation was made 
by Kumarajiva, of whom we shall learn more. 

Dharmaraksa’s translation of the Dasabkumika sntra (Nanjio, 
110), which, is a part of the great Avatariisaka literature, was done 

. ,, _ in a. a 297. It is a treatise on the ten stages 

liis UftsSibhuiiukft sutra . 

which a person must pass through before he 

can attain Buddhahood. These stages are technically called 

fihumis and the subject will be discussed in another part of 

this work. 

Dharmaraksa was highly intelligent and more than any other 
of his contemporaries, he understood what suited the popular genius 
of the Chinese people. The first text on the cult of Amita Buddha 
had been introduced into China in the days of An Shi-kao ; we shall 
hear more of this cult below. Dharmaraksa added to it the cult of 
Aval okites vara bv translating the great Sad- 
dhannapugdariba (N.aujio, 138). He endea- 
voured to sot in relief the catechism of 
A tnitftbha, the Bodhisattva (pu-sa) Avalokitesvara, whose name, 
translated into Chinese, became Kuan-yin , ‘the one who perceives 
sounds’. Of course this is a wrong translation of the Sanskrit word 
which has been arbitrarily taken as avalokita and svara. From 
the translation of the Saddharmapundarika dates the vogue in China 
of the worship of Kuan-yin, the purest and the gentlest of the 
Bodhisattvas. 

Dharmaraksa preached eloquently : ‘‘No matter what 

misfortune a man may be afflicted with, if he invokes Kuan- 
shih-yiu, the latter will immediately listen to his appeal and 
deliver him from the distress. Whoever invokes him, is saved 
from fire, Avater, and the attacks of brigands or demons. If a 
condemned person invokes him, the sword which should decapitate 
him will break on his neck. The prisoner who invokes him will 
be delivered from his shackles and irons. If, in a party of travel- 
G 
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lers or merchants, there is a devotee who invoices Kuan-shih-yin, 
the whole caravan will come out of all dangers unscathed. Many 
words are not necessary to move Kuan-shih-yin. It is sufficient 
only to cry in misfortune, from the bottom of the heart, “Oh Kuan 
shih-yin, I bow to thee,” and one will be immediately succoured. 

Whoever invokes him, finds himself delivered 

Faith in Kuan- r . , .. 

shih-yin from evil thoughts, from spasms of hate, from 

unintelligence and callousness. Every woman 
who has recourse to him to obtain a child, will see her demand 
fulfilled. All men ought to pray incessantly to so powerful and so 
benevolent a pu-sa. His happiness is to work for the deliverance 
of all beings. He assumes* for that end the most diverse 
forms, appearing as Buddha, Bodhisattva, Brahma, Indra, 
Vaisravana, Vajrapani, king, brahmana, monk, an ordinary man, 
woman, nun or with the features of a child. In a word, he will 
appear in that form in which, he knows, he will be listened to. 
Invoke him then, and you will no longer have any cause of fear.” 
Here ends the exhortation in prose, which is repeated in verse 
still more emphatically. 1 Dharmaraksa’s Saddhannapundarlka 
therefore must be considered to be an important work in Chinese. 

Another important Sanskrit text which greatly changed the 
religious conceptions of the Chinese Buddhists rendered into their 
language by Dharmaraksa was the celebrated Ullambana sutra 

(Nanjio, 303). The story of the ITllambana 
the a wOTsh1p S of r iiiedld stltra is briefly this : MaudgalySyana (Chin. 

Mu-lien), a disciple of the Buddha, had obtained 
the power of visiting the pretaloka or the netherworld, where he 
found his mother emaciated to bone. Mu-lien offered her food, but 
the food turned into burning charcoal and she could not eat. 
Mu-lien was greatly touched at the sight and returned to seek 
counsel of the Buddha. The Buddha advised him to take refuge 
in the sangha and said that only the saiigha could deliver his 
mother from pretaloka ; for this purpose however rich presents of 


food. 


drink and clothing should be 


made to the sangha. The 


1 Wieger. op. tit., p. 409. 
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Buddha concluded his discourse saying, “Good men and good 
women, every true disciple of the Buddha ought to remember with 
gratitude what his parents formerly did for him. He owes 
gratitude to his ancestors to the seventh generation. In proof 
of his gratitude, he would do well to offer for their deliverance, 
Ullambana , on the fifteenth day of the seventh moon. Ever} 7 
true disciple of the Buddha ought to do that.” Since his time 
when Dharmaraksa popularised this idea of ancestor worship, 
this particular ritual has been greatly modified ; but the fifteenth 
day of the seventh lunation has remained in China the day of the 
festival in honour of the dead. 1 

Dharmaraksa was the translator of many important Buddhist 
Sanskrit works of which a few may be mentioned here. Lalita- 
Vistara (Nanjio, 161) the well-known biography of the Buddha, 

Translation of Lalita- Ascribed in a later chapter of this work, was 
Vistara for the first time rendered into the Chinese 

by Dharmaraksa in collaboration with that illustrious band of 
Chinese workers which helped him all along (a. d. 308). The 
work in its Chinese title means ‘Samantaprabhasa stltra' ; 
its another title was Vaipulya nidana sutra. 

Besides this a large number of pariprcchas and some very 
important sUtras from the Avatanisaka and Mahasannipata 
group were rendered into Chinese by him. Dharmaraksa. was 
fortunate in having been able to gather round him an earnest batch 
of workers to help him in the translation of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese, some of whom we shall meet in the course of our study. 

The next great translator and missionary w T as An Fa-kin/ 
who translated five treatises from Sanskrit into Chinese. Fa-kin 


was a Parthian, who came to China in a. i>. 281 and worked till 
the reign of emperor Huei in 306 a. d. Of 
i& A$oktivad£w th l a D S his extaut works only one deserves special notice. 
261-306 It is. his translation of the Asokavadana (Nanjio, 


1459). This is a collection of stories in which the central figure 


1 AVieger, op. cit., pp. 412 IV. 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 25; Bagelii, 115. 
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is Asoka. In Chinese there are however two versions of these 
stories ; one introduced at this period by Fa-kin 
Lcgetillfde*Vem- from Central Asia and the other brought by 
pereur Asoka Sahghabhara of Funan (Cambodia) two centuries 

later by the southern sea-route. Fa-kin’s translation of A-yu-wang- 
ching or Atioka-raja-sutra, has been rendered into French by Przy- 
luski. In Chinese Buddhist literature as well as in the extant 
Sanskrit literature various leg-ends bearing on Asoka are met with. 
Przyluski has most searchingly gone into the stories as they are 
preserved in the Chinese versions of the ASolcavadana , the 
Chinese Samyuktagama, the Divyavadana and the Sntralamkara. 

It is clear that various stories, some of which must have origi¬ 
nated before the Christian era, were moulded in the avadana form 
by some unknown writers in past times. Thus there are two distinct 
groups of stories in the work, viz., the stories centering round Asoka, 
and stories centering round his teacher Upagupta. These stories, at a 
later age but before the third century a. d., were grouped into 
one work and known as the As'okdvatfana. This work, of which 
we have the Chinese version, belongs to the Mulasarvastivada school 
which originated at Mathura. 1 

The work gives an account of the early life of Asoka and his 
conversion to Buddhism and narrates tales and anecdotes 
related to him by the monk Upagupta with a view to illustrate 
the teachings of the Buddha. The name of the author is not given 
anywhere in the text ; but the stories are narrated by one Java in 
the grove of Kalandaka in Kajagrha. The first chapter gives the 
genealogy of Asoka, beginning with BimbisUra of Magadka, a 
contemporary of Buddha. Here the story of Asoka’s youth and 
his coronation is told in details. The chapter two describes how 
Asoka met Upagupta and narrates his devotion to Buddhism, the 

1 See below, under Yi-tsing. It may be mentioned here incidentally that 
Przyluski holds that there were two Vinayas of the Sarvastivadins, one of 
Mathura with Avadanas or Jatakas, one of Kashmir without them; the 
whole of the Divyvaadana may be derived from the first of these "Vinayas. La 
Legende de Vempereur Asoka, Paris, 3923, pp. viii, 214; also Levi, T’omvj 
Pao , viii. 105-22 ; J.As. 1914, ii, 494 : Keith, Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 64, 
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story of Tisyaraksita and the Bodlii tree, liis meeting with Pipdola 
Bharadvaja etc. The story of Asoka’s younger brother Siu-ta-to 
(Chinese) or Vigatasoka is narrated in the third chapter. The next 
chapter describes the sad story of Kunala, the beloved son of Asoka. 
The chapter five gives the story of Asoka’s death and the successors 
to his empire. Much historical information is contained in this 
chapter. The sixth chapter may be termed the beginning of the 
second part of the work. It narrates how the Buddha had 
prophesied about Upagupta. It describes the last journey and death 
of the Buddha and narrates the details of the first council of 
Rajagrha, The nirvana of Mahakasyapa, Sanavasa’s entrance into 
thes angha, Snanda’s nirvana, Madhvantika’s nirvana, the foundation 
of a monastery on the urumunda by Sanavasa, Upagupta’s appeal, 
his conquest of Mara, his propaganda and Sanavasa’s nirvana are 
described in the seventh chapter. In the eighth the stories about 
the pupils of Upagupta, Dhitaka’s appeal, Upagupta’s nirvana are 
delineated. The Buddha’s prophecy about the disappearance of his 
teaching is narrated in the next and in the tenth or the last chapter 
twelve short stories are told. 1 

Apart from the above facts this avadana furnishes us with a 
clue to many legends of Asoka, and has been responsible to a great 
extent in establishing the relations among the avadanas. The 
study made by Przyluski has, therefore, been of great value to the 
history of Indian literature in general. This one work of Fa-kin 
made him famous in China, and his translation has been of 
immense value to us in modern times. 

Another important avadana was rendered into Chinese by 
Shill Fa-li, 2 a contemporary of Fa-kin. Of the author we know 
nothing except the fact that while living 

Dhamniapada ° n Loyang he translated in collaboration with 
Fa-cliiu four works in 12 fasc. during the 
reign of Huei-ti (290-316 a. d.). Of his translations the 
Dliarmapadavadana sntra (Naiijio, 1353) is well-known to us 

1 Przyluski, op. cit. 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 29 ; Bagchi, 133 
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through the English translation of Beal. We have seen above that 
Wei-ehi-nau or Vighna brought a copy of the Pali Bhamrnapada 
from India and translated it about 224 a. d. But owing to his 
defective translation the book did not receive much attention from 
the Chinese'Buddhists. Fa-li, therefore, made a selection of about 
a hundred verses and supplemented each verse with a short 
avadana or story connected with the verse, that is, the circum¬ 
stances under which the Buddha narrated the story, summing up 
its teaching in a verse. The book, therefore, for its concise character 
and illustrative stories must have fulfilled the purpose of Vighna, 
who introduced it into China. Fa-li’s other works are LokadhStu 
sTltra (Nanjio, 551), Mahavaipulya-TathSgata-garbha sHtra (lost) 
and Sarvaguna-punyaksetra sitra (Nanjio, 383). 

Shih Fa-li’s collaborator Shill Fa-cliiu continued his friend’s 
work after his death during the reign of Huei-ti and translated 
one hundred and thirty-three texts into Chinese. All these texts 
are small and unimportant sfltras from larger texts, mainly the 
agamas. Nanjio hoivever mentions only twenty-three of his works 
which are extant, the rest are lost. 1 The meaning of Shih Fa-chin 
is acarya Dharmasikha. 

The other translators of this period are Kalaruci 2 who came to 

Others translators Canton in A. D. 281, Chu Shih-hing, 

mostly Non-Indians ^oksala, Chu Shu-lan, Nie Tao Chen, 3 Po 

Fa-tsu 4 , Wei She-tu 5 6 , Che Min-tn 8 , Che Fa-tu 7 and 
Jo-lu-yen or Na ray an a. 8 

The name of Chu Shih-hing is not mentioned by Nanjio in his 
catalogue, as he was not a translator of any Sanskrit book. 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 30; Bagchi, 136-147. 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 24. In Chin. Kiang-liang leu-che is a transliteration. 
Bagchi, 114. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 32 ; Bagchi 124. 

4 Nanjio, App. II ; Bagchi p. 129. 

5 Bagchi 134. 

6 Bagchi 135. 

7 Nanjio, App. II, 34 ; Bagchi 147 

8 Nanjio, App. II, 34 ; Bagchi 148. 
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But his share in the work of the diffusion of Buddhist literature 
in China was so immense that we cannot afford to neglect him. 

Shih-hing was horn in the province of Ying-ch’uan (modern 
Fliu-cheu). He became a sramanera while young and embraced the 
life of a monk. He began to study the sacred books of Buddhism 
at Loyang, but found great difficulty in the interpretation of Tao- 
hing-ching. He thereupon made up his mind to proceed to the 
western countries, i. e. Central Asia and probably India, in search 
of a learned teacher and the original texts. After having visited 
many provinces in China, Shih-hing came to Khotan, which was a 
great centre of Sanskrit culture in those days. There he was 
able to get a copy of the Sanskrit Pancaviriisatisahas.fi kij prajna- 
paramita. Bat when he wanted to send the manuscript to China 
through his disciple Fu-j u-tan (Pupvadhana), the monks of Khotan, 
who belonged to the HlnaySna branch, demanded that particular 
care should he taken to have it properly interpreted, and that there 
should lie no confusion between this and and the BrShmapic texts. 
Shih-hing promised to do so and obtained permission from the king of 
Khotan to send the texts to China, Pupvadhana brought them to 
China, where they were deposited in the temple of Shuei-nan-sse in 
Honan. These were the texts which were translated by Moksala 
and Chu Shu-lan in a. d. 29.I. 1 

Moksala 2 is a restored name. In Chinese it is mentioned 
as Wu-lo-ch’a (Wu-ch’a-lo) pi-kiu, i. e. Moksala Bhiksu. It has 
been suggested that Moksala was an Indian monk but really he was 
a Serindian. At Loyang he worked in collaboration with Chu Shu-lan 
and translated the Parieaviihsatis3hasrika prajhaparamita 
(Nanjio, 2), the manuscript of which had been brought to China 
by Punyadhana in a. d. 291 as mentioned above. 

Moksala’s colleague Shu-lan seems to have been an Indian. 
His name has been restored as Sukla-ratna. It is distinctly stated 
in his biography that his family^ came from India, and that his 

1 Bagchi, 117-119 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 28: Bagchi, pp. 119 f. : our Courant, Catalogue des Hires 
Chinois. vol. V. p. 251. 
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grandfather’s name was Eudra (Lu-to), a man well-known for 
his learning. It is also stated that he held a high position in the 
court of an Indian prince, and a civil war in the country drove 
him and his son Dharmasiras (Ta-mo-slie-lo) out of the state and they 
came to China and settled down in Honan, where Shu-lan was horn. 
Shu-lan was an intelligent boy and lie learned Sanskrit from his 
uncle, who had come with his parents. But in his youth he became 
addicted to hunting and drinking, audit was through the intervention 
and the influence of his mother that he got rid of his evil habits 
and finally devoted himself to Buddhist studies. He became a disciple 
of Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) and his knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Chinese was well utilised in the translation of Buddhist works. 
He helped Moksala in translating the PancavimsatisahasrikS, and 
himself translated two other works (a. d. 291) which have un¬ 
fortunately perished. 1 

Besides Moksala and Shu-lan, there was a number of brilliant 
translators, who were mostly inspired by Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa), and 
a brief account of some of them will certainly be interesting. 

Nie Cheng-yuan, a Chinese upasaka (lay brother) who had 
learned Sanskrit, helped Dharmaraksa in his translations. After 
the death of the latter, Cheng-yuan corrected some of those works 
and prepared better translations : he worked at Loyang in the 
reign of Huei-ti (a. d. 209-306). 2 

His son Nie Tao-clien, who had acquired a perfect knowledge of 
Sanskrit was also an assistant of Dharmaraksa. He translated 
fifty-four sHtras, most of which were small tracts, into Chinese, of 
which only four exist to this day. 3 

Po Fa-tsu was another outstanding figure of this age. He 
became a monk at an early age and learned the sacred literature. 
He studied Yaipulya sastra in 'all its details and understood its 
meaning perfectly. 


1 Bagchi, 120-22. 

0 Bagchi, 122-24; Nanjio, App. II, 31 ; Maspero, BEFEO, 1910, p. 223. 

Maniusrl parinirvana sutra (Nanjio, 508’, <2) ‘Sutra on the 
the Bodhisattvas who are seeking the state of Buddha’ 
A imaladatta panprccha (Nanjio 23.33), (4) Abhiniskramana 
Nanjio, App. II. 32: Bagchi. 129-108 * • • 


3 These are : (1) 
original actions of 
(Nanjio, 107), (3) 
nstra (Nanjio, 509). 
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At Chang-an he built a monastery for the study of sacred texts and 
the practice of religion and became himself its 3,cSrya. His erudtio/l 
and personality drew round him a large number of disciples. The 
governor of Chang-an respected Fa-tsu as his 
Po Fa-tsu. a martyr mas t er . jr a _t, su also wielded great influeuce 

in the western province, and he was held in deep veneration by 
numerous young people and scholars. The civil war which took 
place towards the end of the Tsin dynasty, compelled Fa-tsu to 
leave the city. He went to Kan-su province and settled in Long-yu. 
There he was requested Iw the governor of the province to quit his 
monastic life and betake himself to lay living, which however the 


noble monk declined to do. This greatly enraged the official who 
took the earliest opportunity to wreak vengence on him. Po Fa-tsu 
was arrested and killed. 

His death created a great sensation. The barbarians of Long- 
shan, numbering several thousands, came to the city to take him 
to their western country. Now, when they heard that Fa-tsu was 
dead, they became furious and another civil war began. After a great 
effort and a good deal of skilful negotiation the barbarians were 
satisfied. The martyrdom of Po Fa-tsu left, a deep mark on the 
mind of the people. 

Fa-tsu is well known for his successful discussion with Wang- 
feu the Taoist monk, who compiled the Lao-tsu Hua-hu-ching, to 
vilify the Buddhist religion. He translated twenty-three works 
from Sanskrit, of which only five exist to this day. 1 

The Western Tsin Dynasty (a. d. 265-316), under the benign 
rule of which the Buddhist church greatly developed in Northern 
China, came to an end in a. r>. 310. Signs of disintegration had 

Political condition of beefl evitJ ent in the latter part of the reign of 
North China this dynasty. The North was never secure 

from the ravages of the Tartars and Huns. “In 310 Liu-yuan, 
Khan of the Huns and king of Han, engaged in a contest for the 
empire and become the absolute master of all the land north of the 
Huang-ho or the Blue river. The two ancient capitals Chang-an 
1 Bagchi, 129-133. 

7 
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and Lo-yang were occupied in 316 and the two generals of Liu- 
yuan, after the death of the successor of the latter, partitioned the 
Han kingdom which took the name of Chao. Liu-yao reigned at 
Chang-an and Shi-lei at Siang-kuo (Chuan-to-fu in Chih-li 
province). The domination of these foreign dynasties in North 
China became particularly propitious to the propagation of 
Buddhism.” It was at the court of this king that a monk named 
Fo-t’u-teng (BuddhadSna) came from a western country. Fo-t’u- 
teng was probably a monk of Kuchean origin, who had gone twice to 
Kip in (Kashmir) for the purpose of studying Buddhism. All the 
authorities describe him as a great magician and his biography 
is full of such miraculous stories. He came to Lo-yang in a. d. 
310 ; but after the occupation of the city by the Huns, he was pre¬ 
sented to the king Shi-lei who felt a great respect 
^ edict in'favour 8 of n for this Buddhist monk on account of his 
the Buddhists infallible predictions and always sought his 

counsel. Fo-t’u-teng gained greater influence on Shi-hu, the 
successor of Shi-lei, who, to repay his services, promulgated in 335 
a. d. the first edict of tolerance accorded to Buddhism in China. 
The edict of Shi-hu runs thus : 


“The Buddha is a deity of the foreign country; he is not worthy 
of the offerings of the Sons of Heaven and the Chinese. I. who 
was born in the frontier country, had the good luck of becoming 
ruler of China. As for sacrifices, I should keep up the custom 
of my nation. The Buddha being a barbarian deity, it is proper 
that I sacrifice to him. Ah ! the laws, which since antiquity 
eternally serve as model ! If one thing is perfect and without 
defect, why to spend one’s time with what was done in the ancient 
dynasties ? The people of Chao are barbarians ; I pardon their 
sacrilege that they love to serve the Buddha. They are fully 
authorised to enter the religion.” 

Fo-t’u-teng lived at Ye (Chang-to-fu in Honan province), where 
King Shi-hu had transferred his capital, till the extermination of 
the dynasty in 349 a. d. During his sojourn at Ye, Fo-t’u-teng 
with the Indian monk Fo-tiao and the Shaman Shi-vu and Tao-kai 
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of Tun-huang, made this place an important centre of Buddhist 
studies. It is here that Tao-an began to study sacred literature 
with Fo-t’u-teng and founded a flourishing community. It is not 
till the political trouble which broke out in 349, that Tao-an and 
his disciples left Ye. 1 


1 Translated from Bagchi’s Intro, pp. XV-XTII. For the legendary life of 
Fo-t’u-teng see also Wieger, as translated from Annals of Tsin , Chapetr 95, pp 
tl 3-416; also ERE. vol. 8, ‘Mission’ by Anesakl 



V. China’s Direct Intercourse With India 

Numerous Tartar principalities rose in North China after the 
downfall of the Western Tsin dynasty (a. d. 265-316). The North 
was rent up by barbarous hordes from the steppes, who overran the 
No Emperor in kingdom. None of these Tartar princes was 

North China acknowledged as the emperor of China. The 

hereditary honour of the emperor was however claimed by the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty that rose to great eminence in South China 
at Khien-ye (Nanking) in a. d. 317 and reigned till a. d. 420. All the 
emperors of the Eastern Tsin dynasty were well-disposed towards 
Buddhism and Hiao-wu-ti, the ninth sovereign of this line, was 
the first Chinese emperor to embrace Buddhism. 

Nanking was already a centre of Hindu culture and Buddhist 
propaganda during the rule of the Wu dynasty (a. d. 222-280). 
During the inetrveuing period of thirty-seven years, from the fall 

Eastern Tsin of Nank- of the Wu dynasty (a. d. 280) to the rise of that 
mg (A. D. 317-420) o{ Eastern Tsin (a. d. 317), the lamp of faith 

went on burning as brightly as ever in the zealous hearts of the 
followers of Buddhism. When the Tsin dynasty came into power, 
the Buddhists felt that a new era would dawn in China ; learned 
monks both from India and Central Asia began to flock into the 
capital. Seventeen translators are mentioned who flourished during 
the century of their rule. We must not forget that at this period 
monks were coming also to North China, with which we shall deal 
in the next chapter. 

Po Srimitra, 1 who is mentioned as a monk of the western 
country, seems to be a man of Kucha, an important centre of Hindu 
culture in those days. Srimitra was the heir-apparent to a king, but 
Monk Srimitra S ave U P his kingdom to his younger brother to 
of Kucha become a monk. He came to Northern China 

sometime between 307-312 a .d., when the Western Tsins were 

1 Nanjio, App. 11.36; Bagchi, 319; Po Shih-li-mi-to-lo; in Chinese 
translation, Chi-Yu, ‘lucky friend.’ 
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in their last gasp of life on account of the exhausting struggle 
with the Chao. The political turmoil in the country made it 
impossible for him to live there and prosecute his Buddhistic studies. 
He therefore left the North and came to Nanking. 

Srimitra was a Tantric Buddhist and is considered to be the 
pioneer of Tantrism in China. He put great stress on the correct 
pronunciation of the religious texts and was responsible for the 

Tantrism said to be translatl011 a few dhara t?is. What a dhSrani 
introduced into China is and how it came to be in use among the 
b> oj m.utia Buddhists, has been discussed in another volume 
by the author. 1 2 Srimitra has left two versions of a dharaiji called 
MahittnSyuri vidya-rSj fu (Nanjio. 309, 310). This is a peculiar work 
which later on formed apart of the Panca-raksa dharaiji, and is des¬ 
cribed in detail in the Tibetan section: of this work. It is nothing 
but a collection of mautras for neutralising the effect of snake-bite. 
The story says that once upon a time when the Buddha was in the 
Jetavana at Sravasti, Ananda reported that a bhiksu had been 
bitten by a black serpent and was on the point of death ; at this 
the lord revealed the mantras of the Mahlmayurl. The mantras 
are said to have been originally known to a king of the Peacocks, 
who dwelt on the southern side of the Himalayas.~ 

This period of Buddhist literary activity dealt, as we shall see, 
mainly with the Agama literature. Dharmaratna 3 translated 
one hundred and ten works from Sanskrit, of which the majority 
. belonged to Agama. The author selected separate 
D no m wortatmratly tes sUtras of the Madliyama, Dxrgha, Samyukta 
Sutras of Agama an( j Ekottara agamas. This Dharmaratna is 

mentioned as a man of the western countries and seems to have 
been an Indian. The details of his life-history are unknown except 
that he carried on his translation wrnrks in the monastery of Sie- 
chen-si in Yaug-tu during the reign of Biao-wu-ti between 381 


1 See Author’s Indian Literature in Tibet. 

2 Kajendralal, op. cit., p. 173; 

3 In Chinese Ghu Tan-wu-lan, Nanjio, App. II. 38, where it is transcribed 
as Dharmaraksa; See Bagchi, p, 322 ; also Pelliot, Toung pao, XIX, p. 345. 
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and B95 a. d. Of his hundred and ten works only twenty-three 
are preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka, the rest having perished 
before a. d. 730, when the K’ai-yuen-lu was compiled. His 
translations which were mainly Sgamic, were supplanted by the 
better and more comprehensive translations of Sahghaveda and 
Dhai'inanandl ; that seems to be the cause of the disappearance 
of a large number of his works. 

It was at this period that the 1 gam as were translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by several Indian monks residing in the 
North as well as in the South of China. The earliest was the 

Gautama Sanghadeva, translation of the Madhyama agama by 

a. u. 383-398 Dharmanandi, of whom we shall presently 

speak. Sahghadeva was another monk who was responsible for the 
complete Chinese version of some of the Agamas. Sahghadeva 1 
was a profound scholar and zealous preacher. He had studied the 
Tripitaka and had made a special study of the Abhidharma. 
Sahghadeva was a man of Kashmir and arrived at Chang-an 
by the Central Asian route in a. d. 383 during the reign of 
the later Tsin dynasty (387-417). 

A few years before his arrival in Chang-an an Indian monk 
named Dharmanandi had come to that place and translated the 
Sanskrit Ekottara Sgama into Chinese. But the translation was 
not well executed. The North at that time was 
“XJST suffering from political upheavals and there 
Madhyama agama was h arc lly an y patronage from the rulers. 

There was no learned monk who could verify and correct the 
translation made by Dharmanandi. The great Tao-an was dead. But 
a friend of that’.great Buddhist scholar named Shamen F a-ho invited 
Sahghadeva to Loyang to verify the translation of Dharmanandi 
with the original. Sahghadeva lived there for four or five years explain¬ 
ing Scriptures and at the same time learning the Chinese language. 
During his sojourn in Loyang he translated the great SarvSstiv&da 
works, Abhidharma-jn&naprasth&na sastra, Abhidharma Vibh5§3 

1 Nanjio, App. II. 39,; Bagohi, 335, lol.lGautamaSafighadeva, thin. CM-tang 
SeDg-ehie-ti-p’o. Saiigbadeva is translated as Chung-tien ‘Company-god’. 
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and Abhidharma hrdaya sSstra. Finding that Buddhism, was decay¬ 
ing in North China, he left Loyang in 391 a. d., crossed the 
Yang-tse and came to the South. In the South at that time was 
living a pious Chinese monk named Huei-yuan 1 who had 
founded the famous monastery at Lu-shan. Huei-yuan was a man of 
profound learning and intelligence and as soon as he heard 
of the arival of Sanghadeva in South China, he sent a cordial 
invitation to the Indian monk and requested him to live in the 
monastry of Lu-shan. Sanghadeva accepted his hospitality and 
lived in the monastery for a few years where he translated two 
minor works. 

In 397 he moved still farther south and came to Kienye 
(Nanking), where he translated the Madhyams 5gama (Nanjio, 542), 
the Ekottara 3gama (now lost) and a few works of the Abhidharma. 
His profound learning created a deep impression in the minds of the 
official circle of the capital. A high official named Wang-suen, 
who was a devout Buddhist, erected a monastery for Sanghadeva, 
where he was surrounded by a number of disciples, eager to 
listen to his lectures. He used to explain to them the subtleties 
of Buddhist philosophy from the Abhidharma texts 2 3 and translated 
some of the very best works on SarvastivSda. It may be remarked 
incidentally that it was the monks of the Sarvastivitda who first 
systematized the philosophy of Buddhism and to Sanghadeva 
goes the credit of first introducing it into China. He was the pioneer 
in bringing out in Chinese the first translation of the most 
important Abhidharma work, KstySyaniputra’s JMnaprasthRua- 
sSstra 2 and also the MahSvibhasa or the great commentary 
on the same, which however is lost. The former he translated in 
co-operation with the learned monk Chu Fo-nien, to whom we shall 
return below. 

The Abhidharma or Sastra, as it is also called, of the SarvSsti- 


1 Giles, Chin. Biog. Did., No. 882. 

2 Bagchi, 335-37. 

3 Nanjio, 127 : Chin. A-pi-ta-mo pa-chien-tu-lun or Abhidharma astakhapda- 
sftstra. 
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vHdins, cannot be found to-day in the original Sanskrit, and tran¬ 
slations of them are preserved only in Chinese. The SarvSstivSdins 
had seven supplementary canonical works attached to the JMna- 
prasthSna. Hiuen-tsang translated the whole canonical literature 
of the SarvastivUdin abhidharma and they have been described in 
details in chap. XIV. Sanghadeva translated also a few more works 
of Abhidharma, such as the TridharmakakSyasastra (Nanjio, 1271) 
and the Abhidharma-hrdaya sastra (Nanjio, 1288): Thus Sanghadeva 
fulfilled the mission for which he was invited by preaching 
Abhidharma among the Chinese and translating Abhidharma texts 
into the Chinese language. 

The next great and illustrious Indian was Buddhabhadra 1 who is 
responsible for the translation of the Avataihsaka Sutras and a few 
other treatises. Buddhabhadra 2 was born in Kapilavastu, in the 
Buddhabhadra, ro 3 ra * faniily of Amrtodana, the uncle of Sskya- 
a. n. 398-421 muni. He became a sramanera -at a very early 

age and when he was seventeen he surpassed all his friends in 
studies. Later on he specialized in the study of Vinaya, while 
staying in Kashmir. At that time the Chinese monk Che-yen, the 
companion of Fa-hien (sec below), came to Kashmir and met 
Buddhabhadra who was prevailed upon to go to China to preach 
the Law of Buddha. 

Che-yen and Buddhabhadra ■went eastwards from Kashmir, 
traversed the whole of India and came to Tonkin by sea, whence 
they again embarked for China. In China he met the great 
Kuchean monk Kumttrajiva, with whom he had a religious contro¬ 
versy and established his superior wisdom and erudition over 
KumSrajiva. Since then the learned monk always sought the help 
of Buddhabhadra, whenever he found any difficulty with the texts. 
The great Chinese traveller Fa-hien helped Buddhabhadra in 
translating a few works. 

Buddhabhadra was a man of independent spirit who never 
cared to visit the emperor or seek his patronage. He had therefore 

1 Nanjio, App. II. 92 ; Bagchi, 341 ; Chin. Fo-to-po-to-lo. 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 42 : Ba^ohi, 341 
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difficulties with the monks of Chang-au and was finally compelled 
to leave the capital. But he was invited bv Muei-yuani in his newly 
founded monastery at Lushun where he worked at translations. 
The number of works translated by Buddhablmdra is not very 
Inrye but the volume and importance of his works was enormous. 
Bis principal work is Biiddha-Avatamsaka sTItra (Nanjio, 88) in 
The Av.uatiisaka f)l> fase., which was responsible for the founding 
of a new sect three centuries hence, when a new 
and an enlarged translation was made by Siksftuanda, a monk of 
Khotan (see below). 

The Buddha is the alleged author of the Avantaihsaka stltra ; 
he is said to have delivered if as soon as he obtained Buddhatva 
at GayiT. Tie declared, “Alas, Alas, all living beings do not know 
or see on account of their ignorance, the fact that they possess the 
same wisdom and virtues as the Tathagatas. I will show them 
the ‘Holy Path' which shall enable them to become entirely free 
from false notions and attachment, and shall make them realise that 
they possess in themselves the boundless wisdom which is, by no 
means, different from thef of the Buddhas. 1 

The A vatamsaka school calls this stltra the Mnla-dharmacakra, 
and other slitres Sttkha-dharmaeakra ; tthe Saddharinapupdarika 
is considered as one from ‘the branches to the root’. The three are 
eal led Tri-dharmaeakra. 

The general principles and notions of the Mah&ySna system are 


accepted by the A vatamsaka school. Besides this it has its own 
philosophy and world-conception. The work played such an 


What the Avalaiii- 
sa!;a teaches 


important role in the religious life of China 
and is still of such an importance to a large 


suction of the Japanese Buddhists, that a detailed analysis of the 


work will be useful. 


The Buddha as the central figure occupies the most important 
position throughout the discourse, ft is a peculiar feature of this 
work that the attending Bodhisattvas and not the Buddha himself 


1 Translated from Chinese hy Sogea, Yamakami, Buddhist Philosophical 
.S'yalwrw, \>. 2bS. 

8 
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deliver sermons. Tlie part played by the Buddha is just to show off 
his splendour, and this is the most important point in understanding 
the Avatamsaka. The Buddha here is not the historical Buddha, 
hut one absorbed in the Sagaramudm Snniadhi , which means that 
the Buddha keeps the mind serene and tranparent as ocean, in the 
surface of which everything is reflected in its true shape ; the 
world thus appearing to the Buddha is not a world of the senses, but 
one of light and spirit. The world is called the Dharmadhatu, 
that is, a world of pure beings, or simply spiritual world. 
The world becomes radiant with light when it is contemplated 
by the Buddha in the samadhi, for the light issues from his body, 
in fact from every pore of his skin, illuminating the ten quarters of 
the universe and covering all time—past, present and future. The 
Buddha himself is reflected in every object on which his light falls. 
His gaze turns towards the east and all the holy lands of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with their innumerable attendants in 
the quarter are manifested ; Avhen it is directed to the west or 
south or north, the same miracle happens. This applies not only 
to space hut to time as well. 

“Tn every particle of dust there are present 

Inter-penetration or t> jju • 1 1 

Inter-mutuality the Buddhas innumerable, 

essence of the teaching. Revealing innumerable worlds of indescribable 

sublimity , 


And they are perceived in one thought, 

And all the Kalpas past, present and future are also manifested 

in one thought.” 

“All the Buddha-lands and all the Buddhas themselves, 

Are manifested in my own being freely and without hindrance 

And even at the point of a single hair a Buddha-laud is perceiv¬ 
able.” 

Inter-penetration or Inter-mutuality sums up the doctrine of the 
Avatamasaka; each object is not only itself but every other object, 
and that all things are mutually conditioning to'such an extent that 
the withdrawal of one of them means the disturbance of the whole 
system, which is to say the world grows:imperfect to that extent. 
The world is, therefore, a world of inter-penetration, intermutuality, 
inter-relation, which is considered as the highest form of Mahayana. 
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So long as this insight is not attained, the world remains sense- 
bound and misery follows beings at every step. This the 
Buddha pities, and with his overflowing love (karunit), he embraces 
the world and all creatures in it : his activity, which is called the 
‘Deeds of Samantabhadra’, never ceases until every being is delivered ; 
he will go to Hell even, in order to get the suffering souls out of 
it. The Bodhisattva follows the example of the Buddha, for he 
strictly observes the six paramitas which constitute the essence of 
Buddhahood. The Bodhisattva practising these caryas attains 
Buddhahood after ages. They have also conceived the ten stages 
in the spiritual life of a Bodhisattva, known as Dasabhnmi. 
The theory of Dasabhnmi is common to all Mahayanists and it 
forms a part of the Avatairwaka translation by Buddhabhadra \ 

The complete Sanskrit original of the Avataiiisaka does not seem 
to be existing. But it has been contended by Pelliot, Takakusu 
and others that that the Sanskrit GapdavyQha, a work preserved 
in Sanskrit, forms a part of the lost sHtra 

In spite of the intellectual appreciation of the Buddhist view 
of life by the Chinese, the idea of Sahgha, and the discipline of the 
church was neither followed seriously, nor understood properly. 
Therefore Vinaya was a neglected subject among the Chinese 
Buddhists. This led, as we shall see, Fa-hien to proceed to India 
to study the working of the church organisation. He brought a 
number of works on Vinaya. Buddhabhadra in collaboration of 
Fa-hien translated the large treatise on the Mahasahghika vinaya 
in 4G fasc., and 18 sections. It may be men- 
Uatecfby Buddhabhadra tioned here that in 250 a. d., Dharmakala had 
and Fa-hien translated the Pratimoksa of the Mahasanghikas 
but it was lost. Therefore Buddhabhadra\s translation must have 
' 1 : Chapter 22 of Nanjio, 87 ; Chapter 2(5 of Nanjio, 88. There is a Tibetan 

translation of Avataiiisaka in 45 chapters, Asiatic Researches, 1886 p. 401 etc ; 
Annals du Muses Guimet, Yol. XI, p. 288. The whole text above about Avataiiisaka 
is taken from the articles in The Eastern Buddhist , 1921, Nos. 1, 2, 3 ; 1922, No. 
4, Otani University, Otani, Japan. 

2 Pelliot, Notes a propos d’un catalogue du Kanjur. Journal Asiatiquc. 
1914. pp. 118-121 ; a minute and a comparative study of Buddhabhadra’s and 
Siksanawda’s translations with the Tibetan translation and the Ganda-vyuha may 
establish this fact and the inter-relation among these texts may be known. 
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removed a long-felt want in China, The Buddhists of India had 
different Vinayas for different schools. The origin of separate 
Vinayas is said to have been based on the following declaration of 
the Buddha, He is said to have declared that everything which is 
Rise of different consonant with good sense, or generally speak- 
vinayas in India mg with the particular circumstances of the case, 
is also in conformity with truth and ought to be taken as a guide, 
as being the rule of Buddha’s teaching.” 1 

This led to different interpretations of one and the same fact by 
different people, and sects began to form from flimsy differences 
of opinion. The Mahasanghika sect is one of the earliest 
sects which developed a vinaya of its own. After the 
death of the Buddha, the elderly people or the sthaviras 
naturally ruled the church ; hut in time the more liberal 
and go-ahead party or the younger element in the church, who were 
numerically strong, felt uneasy at the conservative attitude of the 
elderly people. The eternal struggle between the 
The Mahasanghika 0 ld and the young resulted in a schism, and the 
into China democratic party of the Buddhist Sahgha formed 
themselves into a community called the Maha¬ 
sahghikas, the members of a large sahgha. The Sthaviravadins 
retained the primitive form of orthodoxy. The Mahasahghikas 
were more heretical, bolder in speculation, and in aims and ideals 
more comprehensive. Therefore the introduction of the vinaya 
of this school into China by Buddhabbadra was of singular import¬ 
ance. It may he suggested here that the Mahayana probably 
rose out of the Mahasanghika sect and in matters regarding the 
Buddhalogy the views of the MaMysSna are foreshadowed in those 
of the Mahasahghikas. 

The school of the Mahasahghikas was once strong in Northern 
India, where the first schism took place after the quarrel with the 
Vajjian monks. The stronghold of the Mahasahghikas probably 
shifted after this and they settled in Ceylon, where the Sthaviravadins 
were equally strong. It was from Ceylon that Fa-liien got a. copy 
1 Quoted from Wassilief by Dutt, Spread of Buddhism, Calcutta, 1026. 
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of the vinaya of this school, ivhieh Bnddhabhadra translated in 
collaboration with him. 1 

Buddhabbadra’s other works of importance are BuddhadhySna- 
samSdhisagara-sntra (Nanjio, 430), D harm atratad liy&na-siltra 
(Nanjio, 1341), Mahavaipiilyatathagatagarbha-sntra (lost), 
Manjusripranidhana-stltra (Nanjio, 1336) and Anantamukha- 
sadhakadharai.il (Nanjio, 356). 

Fa-hien. was, as we have seen, responsible for bringing to China 
a large number of Indian original works, which were translated 
daring the reign of the Tsin dynasty. With him began a period of 
intercourse between China and India, the import- 
Fa-hien, 390-414 ance of which we cannot fulh r appreciate in the 
present age of internationalism. Till the end of 
the fourth century a.d., the Chinese had no direct contact with Indians 
although they met in China and Central Asia Parthian, Saka and 
Kuehean Buddhists and sometimes Buddhist preachers from India. But 
no Chinese monk before Fa-hien had ever left China for India. The 
year 399 a. d., the last year of the fourth century, was the red- 
letter year in the history of Eastern Asia, when the first batch of 
Chinese youths wended their way towards India, that centre of 
culture and illumination of the then civilized 
The pioneer path- Asia. The pioneer of this new movement was 
finder to India Fa-hien, who left China in a.d. 399 and returned 
in a. d. 414 after a sojourn of fifteen years in 
foreign lands. The life of this monk is important for our purpose. 

Fa-hien was born in the district of modern Shan-si. In his 
early childhood he was put in a monastery by his parents. When 

his parents died, ho took ordination formally and at once made 
himself distinguished amongst the monks by 

His life and his spirit of faith and zeal for discipline or 

travela rules of vinaya. vinaya was very imperfectly 

known and followed in the Chinese monasteries, 
as no one had any first-hand knowledge of the actual working 
of a monastery. Fa-hien keenly felt this deficiency and resolved 


1 Bagchi, p. 343. 
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to go to India to learn the. vinaya. He left Chang-an in a. ix 399. 
crossed the Gobi desert and had to wait at Turfan for the opportunity 
of joining a caravan. He then arrived at Kliotan after crossing 
the Taklamakan desert by a painful march of thirty-five days. 
Khotan was, since the first century, a Buddhist country. It is said 
that a single convent had more than three-thousand monks. It is 
here that Fa-hien observed the discipline of a monastery. The 
orderly behaviour of the monks, so different from, the Chinese 
monks, was a revelation to Fa-hien, who had only seen the monks 
loafing about for their daily meal. 

From Khotan the Chinese pilgrim went to Kashmir in fifty- 
four stages and then following the course of the Indus to the 
Punjab. He passed through the northern states of India visiting 
the convents and holy places. He studied the vinaya rules of 
various communities, copied their rules and read their books in the 
Vihara libraries. Finally he descended down the Ganges to its 
mouth and studied in Bengal for a few years. From Tamralipti, the 
port of Bengal, he embarked on a ship and came to Ceylon, the 
stronghold of Sthaviravadin and Mahasaiighika Buddhists, where 
he carried on his studies for several years. Here ho collected a 
large number of manuscripts. 

After fifteen years of travel and keen observation lie embarked 
on a trading Hindu merchantman, which sailed for the East. The 
ship was caught by a terrific storm and the Hindu merchants 
wanted to throw away his Buddhist manuscripts which they 
thought were responsible for the pending disaster. The storm 
however subsided and his valuable treasures were spared. He 
stopped at Java for five months, when he got on another Hindu 
trading vessel proceeding to China. The ship touched at Shan¬ 
tung. The governor of the place gave Fa-hien a hearty welcome 
and had him brought to Nanking, the capital of the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty. Fa-hien devoted the rest of his life to the promotion of 
monastic discipline in the monasteries of South China. He 
died at the age of 86 \ 


1 Wieger. op. eit. pp. 418-419. 
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Fa-hien’s translations arc not many. Ho translated six 
works, of which thro arc long lost. Of his extant works 
the Mahapariiurvana-satra (Nanjio, 118) 

Mis literary works 

in ti chapters is the most important. His 
other two works are the PariiiirvSya-sQtra (Nanjio, 120) in 2 
chapters ami the S aiivyu ktapi tak a-s n t ra (Nanjio, 070). But Fa- 
hien has not been immortal tor those translations ; his Li-yu-tien- 
shn-ki-shuan, (Nanjio, 1470) in which lie records his travels in the 
Buddhist, kingdoms, has immortalized him in China. In this work 
he has described the flourishing condition of Buddhism in Ceylon 
and Central Asia, among the Uigurs and the tribes residing near 
the Caspian Sea and in Afghanistan. About, his travels and 
dangerous expedition through Central Asia, Giles remarks, “in the 
glow of which the journeys of St. Paul melt into insignificance. 1 2 
At the end of his book on travels, Fn-hien is said to have remarked 
the following about liis own work : 

“When 1 look hack on what I have gone through, my heart 
is involuntarily moved, and the perspiration flows forth. That I 
encountered danger and trod the most perilous places, without 
thinking of, or sparing, myself, was because I had a definite aim, 
and thought of nothing but to do my best in my simplicity and 
straightforwardness. Thus it was that I exposed my life where 
death seemed inevitable, if 1 might accomplish hut a ten-thousandth 
part of what I hoped." ' 

Fa-hien is a man of North China. His earlier jrnars were spent 
in the North ; but his literary activity was connected with the Tsin 
dynasty of the South and has therefore been described here. 

Besides these important, translators and missionaries, a number 
of minor workers flourished during this dynasty. YimalSksa, 3 


1 Introduction. Travel* of Fa-Him. Cambridge 1923. 

2 Legge, Travels of Fa-hien. p. 117. 

3 Nanjio, App. 11, 4-1: Bagchi. 333. 
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Other writers 
of the age 


of whom we shall speak in the next chapter, is one of (he important 
v in ay a translators : Jitamitra 1 , who came to 
China daring the reign of An-t'i (391-418), is 
said to have translated twenty-live works, hut 
of which only two remain • Nandr , who seems 
to be of Indian origin, translated three works in the reign of Kong-ti 
(a.d. 419). Dharmapriya 1 and Ivitlodaka 1 are descriiied as monks who 
came from foreign lands. Dharmahala or Chu Fa-li' seems to he 
an Indian monk. Che Rong-kong 8 , Che T’ui kong 7 , Che Fa-yong 8 
were Chinese translators. K’ung Tao-ho ! ' was a Sogdian monk as. 
also was K’ang Fa-suen. 10 


Besides those known translators there were many unknown ones 
whose works are mentioned in old catalogues and some are even 
preserved to this day. According to some old catalogues, iifty-three 
works in 57 fasciculi were translated by unknown translators, of 
which all but one have perished, and according to another, there 
are thirty-eight more, of which all but two arc extant. Nanjio has 
put two more names under this dynasty, so that there are altogether 
ninety-three works from the pens of unknown translators. Among 
these there are some very important works, which have been 
thoroughly studied in the West, such asNa-Sien Ching or Nflgasona- 
sUtra (Nanjio 1358), which is aversion of the Milinda-panho.’ 1 

In Pali the Milinda-panho is a well-known work. 1 ' It 

1 Nanjio, App. II. 40 ; Bagehi, 349. 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 47 ; Bagehi, 352. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 43 ; Bagehi, 340. 

4 Nanjio, App. II. 40 ; Bagehi, 335. 

5 Nanjio, App. II. 48 : Bagehi. 353. 

6 Nanjio, App. II. 49: Bagehi, 353. 

7 Nanjio, App. TI. 50 : Bagehi, 351. 

8 Nanjio, App. II. 51 : Bagchi, 351. 

9 Nanjio, App. II, 41 ; Bagchi. 331. 

B) Bagehi. p. 322. 

11 Kiisyapa parivartn (Nanjio 58) 

1 9 Pali Text Edited hv V. Trend;nor. London. 1880: Rhys David®, Questions 
of King MUirnh, S.B.E. xxxv (1890). xxxvi 0994): O. Schrader. Die 
prngni den Koenigs Mennndros. Berlin, 1947 : A. (rueth, Die. Fragen den Milindo. 
Leipzig, 1919, vol. I. Einof. Leu miefslions de Milindo, Les olassiques d’ 
orient," Bossard. 1923, (Abridged): vidhusekhara Bhattacarya, Bengali trans¬ 
lation with the Pali text in Bengali script. 
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consists of the discussion of a number of points of Buddhist 
doctrine treated in the form of conversations between king Milinda 
and Nltgasena thera. King Milinda plays a very subordinate part, 
he simply puts the questions or ‘dilemmas’, but 
the solutions, which are the really important 
part of the work, are put in the mouth of NSga- 
sena. NSgasena here is the most important 
person and the Chinese version is rightly called Na-sien pi-k’iou 
clung or Nagasena-bhiksu-sntra. 

In Chinese there have been three versions of the Nagasena- 
stltra. The earliest was translated in the third century a. d. and 
consisted of four fasc. But it perished in the fifth century. 

The second version was done during the reign of the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty, the dynasty we are dealing with. This version is 
anonymous. It was probably translated from a dialect of India, per¬ 
haps Pali. There is no evidence that the original was Sanskrit. The 
third translation was done by Ounabhadra between 435 and 455 a.d., 
but it is lost (see below). There are two recensions of this 
Chinese work ; the longer one, having 22,657 or 22,651 characters, 
is about twice as long as the shorter, consisting of 13,752 
Chinese characters. But this is due to mistake on the part of either 
the scribe or the printer, and the two recensions may be considered 
as really one, the difference in bulk being due merely to repetitions. 

The Chinese version of NSgasena-bhiksu-shtra has been complete¬ 
ly translated into French by Demiiville 1 ; it is not a large work 
and is less than one sixth the bulk of the Pali 2 3 * Milinda-paftho. It 
is evident that the texts of these two versions are derived from 
a common source, now r lost, of which the Pali version is an 
expanded form. Demieville lias also compared the Pali and 
the Chinese versions. 8 

1 Paul Demieville, Les Versions Chinois du Milindapanho, BEFEO, 1924, 
pp. 75-180. 

2 Eng. translation of the Pali text consists of 580 pages ; the French 
translation, if we omit the long notes, would not be more than 90 pages. 

3 In Pali there are seven books, whereas in Chinese the number of chapters 

is 124. Of the first book of Pali, the chapter 2 agrees roughly with eh. xsv 

9 


Nagasena-sutra 

and 

Milinda-panho 
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The Chinese Nagasena-sutra begins with an introductory story 
of the former births of Milinda and Nagasena, in which the latter was 
an elephant and the former a brahmana. Then it goes on narrating 
how Nagasena became a Sramanera, received sila and tried to be 
an arhat. After having attained arhatship, he makes a preaching 
tour and his fame spreads all over India. Thus a brief life history 
of Nagasena is met with at the beginning. Milan (Milinda) on the 
other hand, as the story runs, studies sHtras and heretical literature 
and in time becomes a king. He asks publicly if there is anyone 
who can discuss the doctrine of Buddha with him. The ministers 
tell him that in the North there are sramanas who are wise 
and learned. One of his courtiers introduces a sramapa named 
Ayuspala (Ya-ho-la). Milinda begins his discussion with the 
comparative merit of homeless life and the life of a layman and 
the final result or nirvana. As the srainana answers that both 
produce one and the same result, the king further puts the question 
why then he (Ayuspala) has become a sramaiia, if a srainana has 
no advantage over an upasaka so far as the final result is con¬ 
cerned. Thus Ayuspala is silenced after one or two questions. 
Milinda’s minister this time introduces Na-sien (Nagasena), who 
was familiar with the twelve divisions of the sacred books and the 
ninety-six systems of heretics. 1 

When the two meet, the real ''Questions of Milinda ’ begins ; in 
Chinese this introduction occupies about nine folios. The remaining 
50 folios contain philosophical discussions proper which more or 
less agree with and Books II, III and IV of the Pali version. 

of Chinese, 9 with xxvi. 10 with xxiv, xxvii, 23-24 with xi-xii, 25 with xii-xiii, 
27 with xiv, 29 with xv, 30-32 with xvii-xviii, 34-35 with xix, 36 with xx, 
37 with xxvii, 37-38 with xxviii, 39 with xxix, 40 with xxx, 41 witli xxxi, 42 
with xxxii-xxxiii, 43-44 with xxxiv. The first part of the Milindarpanho is 
not the important portion of the work. The Books ii, iii, iv of the Pali version 
eorrrespond to the Chinese chapters xxxvi to cxxiv to a great extent: only 
the chapters II, 1, 2, II, 3, 12-13, III, 6, 8-9, of the Pali version are wanting in 
Chinese. The Pali books iv, v, vi, vii, have no corresponding parts in Chinese. 
In Rhys Davids’ translation of the Pali text, the last four books form one volume 
of 375 pages (vol. 2| S.B.E xxxvi). 

1 J. Takakusu, Chinese translations of the Milindapanha, TEAS., 1896, 

pp, 1-21. 
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It has been well established that the king Mi-lan or Milinda 
is the Greek king Menander who conquered part of India in the 
1st cent. b. c. In the Chinese Nagasena-sUtra we simply find 
the king discussing metaphysical topics, but the enlarged Pali version 
does not stop there,—it finally converts Milinda to Buddhism. 



VI. Xgama Literature in China. 


It has already been hinted at how the Chinese empire began to 
disintegrate from the fourth century a. d. The Hiung-nus 
founded an empire in the north of China in early fourth 
century, known as the Han kingdom, because 

^\!iih tic 1u^na t01 'after ^hey traced their origin from a princess of the 
A -1>- 316 old Han dynasty. We have described hotv 
after the death of Liu-ts’ung, his two generals 
Liu-yao and Shi-lei divided the kingdom between themselves ; 
the dynasties founded by them are known as Anterior Chao and 
Posterior Chao respectively. In course of time the Posterior Chao 
absorbed the Anterior Chao. We have described the condition of 
Buddhism in China during this dynasty. The kingdom of the Posterior 
Chao itself was then split up into small principalities which were 
at length united by Fu-k’ien of the Former Ts’in dynasty. This 
dynasty originated at Shen-si, but it extended 
its powers considerably between 350and394 a. d. 
undea 1 the leadership of Fu-k’ien (357-384), tv ho 
made Chang-an his capital. In his earlier career, 
Fu-k’ien favoured Confucianism, but in a. d. 381 he became a 
Buddhist. He was evidently in close touch with the western 
regions, and probably through them with India, for we hear that 
sixty-two states of Central Asia sent him tribute. We are told 
also that in 381 nine-tenths of the inhabitants of North China were 
Buddhists, as the result of the continuous missionary activity of three 
centuries, conducted by the Buddhist monks of Chang-an and 
Loyang. It was also at this period that Buddhism was 
introduced into Korea (372 a. d.), and Chinese civilization 
penetrated into the Hermitland. 1 

During the short period of forty-five years (350-394), when 
Fu-k’ien and his successors of the Former Ts’in dynasty were 


Fu-K’ien of the 
Former Ts’in dynasty 
a. d. 350-394 


1 Eliot, op. cit. Ill, pp. 250ff. 
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ruling, seven translators worked to render Sanskrit books into 
Chinese. 

Dharniodhi 1 came to China during the reign of Fu-k’ien 
(357-384 a. d.) and translated three works in collaboration with 
Chu Fo-nien in a. d. 367 in the monastery of Chang-an. He trans¬ 
lated some vinaya texts of the Sarvastiv&dins, 

^priya^KuinlrabodM but ^ey are l° s t- Dharmapriya 2 translated 
in 382 a. d. a version of the Dasasahasrika 
PrajnSparamitiS known in Chinese translation as MahSprajnapSra- 
mita-sUtra (Nanjio, 7). It may be mentioned here that before 
Dharmapriya another translation of this book had appeared in 
Chinese. Hharmapriya was an Indian monk, who, after coming to 
China, lived and preached in the northern districts, but afterwards left 
the North, went southwards and settled in the South, where the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty (a. d. 317-420) was reigning from Nanking 
(see above). 

Kumarabodlii 3 was a contemporary of Dharmapriya. He lived 
in Central Asia and was a Kuo-shih or Rsjyaguru of the king 
of Turfan, who must have been a pious Buddhist. Kumarabodhi 
came to China in a. d. 382 and translated a work on the Again as, 
originally prepared by an arhat named Vasudhara. Some however 
are of opinion that the work was not completed by Kumarabodhi, 
but was finished by the learned Gautama SanghabhUti. 4 

But the greatest personality of this period is Dharmanandi. 0 
His contribution to China is great and his name "is connected 
with some of the most important works. He was not an Indian but 
a Tokharian, greatly versed in the Sanskrit 
Sg ama literature. He came to Chang-an 
Ekottara Igama in a. d. 384 and translated four works. It may 
be mentioned here that till this time no complete 
translation of the agamas was available in Chinese and an official 

1 Nanjio, App. II, 52 ; Bagchi, 154; Chinese T’an-mo-che is transliterated 
as Dharmadhi; but Dharmodhi is better, see Bagchi, ibid. 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 42 & 55 ; Bagchi, pp. 15& 340. 

3 Nanjio, App. I. 53 ; Bagchi, pp. 156-157. 

4 Bagchi, p. 157. 

5 Nanjio, App. II, 57; Bagchi, 157-160. 
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named Chao-cheng invited Dharmanandi to translate them. In spite 
of the political disturbances of the time, Chao-cheng invited Tao-an 
and other monks and managed to convene a religious conference at 
Chang-an. Dharmanandi translated the Madhyama and the 
Ekottara agamas from Sanskrit with the help of Chu Fo-nien and 
others, a work which took them two years to finish. At this stage the 
capital was invaded by Yao-chang and in the confusion that followed 
Nandi left the city, went westward and thus left the place for ever. 
It was Chao-cheng, who rescued his works from destruction. But 
to-day we find only two of his works in the Tripitaka,—the Ekottara 
Sgama (Nanjio, 543) and Asoka-rajaputra-caksurbheda-nidana- 
stitra (Nanjio, 1367) or the story of the blinding of Kunala, the son 
of Asoka. His Madhyama agama is lost, they say, but really it 
seems to have been utilised by Gautama Sanghadeva, who revised 
and published it (see above). 

Sanghadeva and Sanghabhtiti 1 were contemporaries of Dharma¬ 
nandi. SahghabhtLti came to Chang-an from 

S 15fi\ghldcva and Kashmir bringing with him several books of 
the VaibhSsika Sarvastivadins. Among these works was a 
copy of Abhidharma-vibhasE-sastra (Nanjio, 1279), which he 
translated. This work should not be confused with the great 
commentary on Katyayaniputra’s Jnanaprastliana-sastra. The 
work is a digest of that large treatise, which will be described 
under Hiuen-tsang. SanghabhUti’s another work of translation 
was the text of Ary a Vasumitra’s Sahgiti-sSstra (Nanjio, 1289 ; in 
10 chap.) which he did in collaboration with Dharmanandi and 
Sanghadeva. He also translated another ‘Sntra on the practice of 
Buddha’ (Nanjio, 1352) compiled by Sangharaksa 2 , a monk who 
is said to have lived seven hundred years after the Buddha, and his 
date, therefore, after liberal computation, cannot be earlier than the 
first century a. d. He was first introduced into China by An Shi- 
kao in the 2nd century (Nanjio, 1326). 

1 Nanjio, App. II, 54 ; Bagchi, p. 160 ; Chin. Seng-kia-po-cheng; translated 
as Chung-hien, ‘Company-appearing’. 

2 Nanjio, App. I, 35. 
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Two Chinese monks 


Gautama Sanghadeva seems to have been the constant friend 
and co-worker of Dharmanandl and Sanghabhnti ; several tran¬ 
slations bear the name of all the three authors. Sanghadeva came 
to Chang-an in a. b. 383, whence he went to Loyang, where he 
translated several works mentioned above l . Of all his works 
the Madhyam.a-5.gama, which seems to be a revised version 
of Dharmanandi’s work, has won him an immortal fame, because 
the translation is unique and complete. His other works were 
re-translated at a later date by worthier scholars. 

Before we close this period we must not forget to mention two 
Chinese Buddhists, who were responsible for the maintenance of 
Hindu culture during these troublous times. One is Chao-cheng, a 
government official of Fu-K’ien, who contributed 
a great deal to the propagation of Buddhism. 
If has already been mentioned hoiv he invited the Buddhist monks 
to the capital and encouraged them to translate Sanskrit works 
into Chinese. But for him it would have been impossible for the 
Indian monks to do any literary work. The other person is Tao-an, 
the moving spirit and guide of the age. He was born in a family 
of Confucianist scholars. In his childhood he 
Tao-an received the orthodox Chinese education, but 

after the death of his parents, at the age of twelve he was converted 
to the Buddhist faith. He devoted his undivided attention to the study 
of the sacred literature and the practice of vinaya-rules and also 
showed unusual capacity of committing the texts to memory and 
grasping the meaning of same. He was greatly inspired by that 
mystic monk Fo-t’u-teng (BuddhadSna, see above), became his disciple 
and soon won an important position in the community. He inspired 
the Chinese Buddhists and helped the Indian monks in the work of 
translation as an interpreter and editor ; besides this he wrote several 
introductions to the important translations. Chinese critics say 
that Tao-an was the first to introduce a sound style of translation. 
None of his translations has come down to us ; but his independent 
commentaries, treatises on vinaya twenty-four in number, and 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 36 and 39 ; Bagchi, pp. 161, 335-338. 
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his introductions, numbering sixteen, reveal his erudition and his 
love for the Law of the Buddha. 


On examining the sacred texts Tao-an found that there was 
no systematic history of the Buddhist authors and translators ; 
nor was there any complete catalogue of the texts. He, therefore, 


His catalogue of 
Buddhist boots 


compiled a catalogue of the Buddhist works 
translated into Chinese from the time of Shi- 


kao to that of his own. The work is known in 


Chinese as Tsong-li-ehang-king-mu-iu, and the date of its completion 
has been fixed at a. d. 374 ', in the reign of the emperor Hiao of 
the Eastarn Tsin dynasty. Tao-an died in 385 a. d. at the age of 
seventy-two. The Early Tsin dynasty, though of a short life, 
produced some remarkable translators under its patronage, including 
a talented man like Tao-an, in whom every dynasty may take pride.' 

This period is important in Chinese literary history, for the 
SarvSstivada Sgamas were completely translated into Chinese at 
this time. During the Early Tsin dynasty two Xgamas were 
rendered into Chinese ; but it is better that all 
Sar iu k (Shfc iaS the four Xgamas, which were translated within 
half a century and which form a unit, should 
be treated in one place, even at the sacrifice of chronological order. 

It is noticeable that three of the four great again as were 
translated by monks who came either from Tukhftra or from Ki-pin. 
Gunabhadra, the translator of the Sarhyukta Jlgama, alone came 
from Central India and the text he translated was brought from 
Ceylon by Fa-hien. It is also certain that though the Chinese 
Sigamas and Pali nikSyas have many things in common, the 
arrangement of the subject matter is quite different. 8 . The 
relation between the Sanskrit Sgamas and the Pali nikSyas 
is a great problem in the history of Indian literature. The 
original Sanskrit Stgamas are no longer in existence, 4 they 


1 Pelliot, T’oung l'ao, 1918-89, p. 958, f.n. 2 and 1911, p. 675 : Bagchi, p. 
XXXV. 

2 Chavannes, BEFEO , 1903, p. 431. 

3 Eliot, op. fit.. III. pp. 296 ff. 

4 Fragments in Sanskrit have been discovered in Central Asia. 
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are only preserved in the Chines- translation, which wo are 
discussing hero. These collections of sQtras.are not called nikayas 
bat a-hcin or againas. There is good reason to suppose that these 
works represent not the Pali canon, but rather the Sanskrit collec¬ 
tion. That one or many Sanskrit works may have existed side 
by side with a similar Pali work is dearly shown by the Vi nay a 
texts, for here we have the Pali canon and Chinese translations of 
live Sanskrit versions, belonging to different schools, but apparently 
covering the same ground and partly identical. 

We shall presently describe the four Sanskrit SUg.unas which 
have complete Chinese translations. But “besides these we have over 
150 translations, agreeing more or less with parts of these four 
collections, dating from ITS to 1058 a. ». This number will be 
doubled, if we take into account those lost texts, which arc mentioned 
in old catalogues, and which by their titles, seem to have been 
parts of these.” 1 

In the first Stage of the propagation of the llinayana texts in 
China we find only separate texts or sUltras translated by 
eminent translators. In this period An Shi-lcao (143-179), Chi 
Cliien (223-253), Dharmaksema (200-317), Fa-chu (290-300), 
Dharmaraksa (381-395) and many other minor, forgotten, and 
unknown writers translated no less than two hundred sntras from 
the iTgamas. but all of them are not preserved. 

Four againas of the In the second period, the period under review, 

Hinayana 1 

complete translation of the four agamas were 

made by the Indian monks. The four agamas are : 

1. Madhyama Sgama (Middle collection ; in Chinese, Chung a- 
han clung) translated by Dharmauandi in 384-391 (now lost) ; 
later by Gautama Sahghadcva in 397-398 (Nanjio, 542). 

2. Ekottara agama (Numerical collection ; in Chinese, Tseng-yi-a- 
han ching) translated by Dharmauandi in 384-385 (Nanjio, 543). 
Another translation by Prajnaruci done in 397 is now lost. 

1 Ancsaki, Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese. Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan , 190S, vol. S3, .Part 3, p. 34; henceforward quoted as Auesaki. 

10 
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3. Dirgha agama (Long collection ; in Cliinese Cli’ang a-lian 
chiug) translated by Buddhayasas in 412-413 (Nanjio, 545). 

4. Samyukta agama (Classified collection ; in Chinese, Tsa 
a-han ching) incomplete translation by an unknown writer in 
350-430 (Nanjio, 546). Completely translated by Ghinabliadra in 
435-443 (Nanjio, 544). 

The above Sgainas correspond roughly to the Pali nikayas 
Majjhima, Anguttara, Digha and Samyutta respectively. But 
there is another collection in Pali viz., Khuddaka nikaya. 

The Khuddaka collection as a whole is wanting 
Kh^dda Jia^n ikaya iq ie Chinese, and probably did not form a 

part of the Sanskrit agama. But in Chinese 
there are some texts of it incorporated or quoted in other texts of the 
Tripitaka. The various redactions of the Dhammapada, 1 
the Itivuttaka, 2 various passages of the Sutta-nipata, and portions 
of the ITdana are met with in various places of the Chinese 
Tripitaka ; but no complete work known as Ksudraka agama 
exists. The existence of such an agama is admitted by the 
Theravadins (Sthaviravadins) of the present day and in older times 
its existence was admitted by the Dharinagupta and the Mahasah- 
ghika schools. The Sarvastivadins, the most important branch of 
Hinayana, never mentioned the Ksudraka agama ; they as ivell as 
the Mnlasarvastivadins definitely speak of four aganias. 

The Dharmagupta school divides the Ksudraka agama into the 
following twelve sections : 1. Jataka, 2. Itivrttaka, 3. Nidana (?) 
4. Vaipulya, 5. Adbhnta, 6. Avadana, 7. Upadesa, 8. Artha- 
varga, 9. Dharmapada, 10. Parayana hSuttanipata), 11. Katha- 
vastu, 12. Sthaviragatha. 

The Mahasahghikas however admit only two divisions of the 
Ksudraka agama, viz., (1) Itivrttaka-nidana of the Buddhas and 
Arhats and (2) Gathas of Bhiksus. We have these informations 
from Chinese sources 3 

1 Nanjio, 1321, 1353, 1365, 1439 

2 Nanjio, 714, Itivrttaka translated ny Hiuentsang, 

S Anesaki, pp. 7, 10 ; Levi, Seize Arhats etc., J, As., 1916. 
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The first complete translation of the Madhyama-agama and 
the Ekottara agama was made by the monk Dharmanandi of 
Tukhara ; Nandi’s Madhyama agama is said to be lost, but his 
Ekottara survives. The latter work was corrected and 
definitely finished by Gautama Sanghadeva. It seems that 
Sanghadeva also corrected the Madhyama agama of Nandi and 
prepared the final redaction. 1 

The Madhyama agama, as its title signifies, is a collection 
made up of the discourses of ‘middle’ length, delivered by the 
, , Buddha ; but it does not imply that they are 

Madhyama agama 

all shorter than the discourses of the Diglia 
nikaya. Anesaki, after carefully comparing the Chinese translation 
with the Pali version of the Majjhima nikaya says that the 
deviations are greater in this collection than in the Diglia. It is 
suspected that either the Pali Majjhima has transferred some of the 
sntras to Ekottara, or that the Madhyama original of the Chinese 
version has taken many Ekottara texts to itself. 2 

In the Madhyama agama. there are 222 sHtras, of which 99 
agree with Majjhima, 75 with Anguttara, 9 with Diglia, 8 with 
Samyutta, 15 with the Khuddaka nikaya, 2 with the Vinaya ; 1 is 
found in the Divyavadana and 23 are not yet identified. 9 

In the Pali Majjhima nikaya, the number of suttas is only 152 
of which only 78 are identified with corresponding sections of 
the Chinese Madhyama agama ; 7 suttas of Majjhima, are met 
with in the Saiiiyukta and Ekottara agamas ; 6 suttas of Majjhima 
are met with in the Ekottara ; 14 suttas of Majjhima may be found 
in the Saiiiyukta ; 3 suttas of Majjhima are found in different 
versions and 24 are not yet identified 4 

The Ekottara agama was, as has been already said, for the 


1 Seo Bagchi, p. 338 

2 Anesaki, p, 40. 

3 Ibid , p. 61 

4 Ibid, p. 67. 
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first time completely translated by Dharmanandi and revised by 
Sanghadeva. The Anguttara nikaya in Pali roughly corresponds 
to the Ekottara agama. But the Chinese version 

Ekottara agama differs from the Pali tradition more than any 
of the other three collections. “In some parts its s f yle has the 
chracteristics of the Mahay an a texts. Even where the texts agree 
as a whole with the Pali texts, the differences of detail are very 
remarkable. There are strong reasons to believe that the version 
was made from a text handed down by a school which had very 
different tradition from the Theravada, possibly by one of the 
Mahasanghika sections.” 1 

“The present version of the Ekottara agama is divided into 52 
sections (Yaggas), and has no designation of the numerical divisions 
(nipatas) such as occur in the Pali Anguttara.” “However, the 
whole collection is divided into eleven nipatas, as in the Pali 
version. Differences between the Pali Anguttara and the Chinese 
Ekottara are more remarkable when the texts that agree in 
outline in the two versions are compared in detail.” Anesaki 
further thinks that this collection represents an intermediate 
stage between the Pali books and such texts as the Mahavastu. 2 

There is another earlier but shorter version of Ekottara agama 
rendered into Chinese by the Parthian monk Shi-kao, with a 
collection of only 44 sUtras, which is known as ‘Sutra of the seven 
positions and three meditations.’ (Nanjio, 648) 3 

The Dirgha agama was the third agama to be translated 
completely. It was rendered into Chinese by Buddhayasas in 
412-413 a. d., fifteen years after the translation of the Madhyama 
by Sanghadeva. The Dirgha agama contains 

Dirgha agama , the longest discourses of the Buddha delivered 

on various occasions. Its contents, which have 
been outlined by Nanjio in his Catalogue, agree greatly with the 
Pali Digha nikaya. In the Chinese version there are 30 stttras, of 

1 Anesaki, p. 139. 

2 Ibid. p. 140. 

3 Ibid, pp. 28-31. 
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which three (11, 12, 34) have ho corresponding Pali versions. In 
the Pali Digha nikaya there are 34 sntras, of which four.—6. 
Mahali, 7. Jaliya, 10. Subha, 32. Ata-natiya—are wanting in 
Chinese. The last sntra of the Dirgha, that of loka-dhatu, is very 
important for Buddhist theology. Most of the verses in the text 
introduced by the compiler in support of the various resorts of 
transmigration may be traced in the nikayas and agamas (ibid. p. 
35). Anesaki has pointed out that the sAtra of loka-dhatu has 
been expanded into many sAtras at a later age (Nanjio, 549-361 & 
and 679). Nanjio has further analysed the chapter on loka-dhatu 
(Nanjio, 545. 30) in his Catalogue. It deals with the following 
topics : 1. Jambudvipa, 2. Uttara-kuru, 3. The holy Cakravarti- 

raja, 4. The Narakas, 5. The Naga and birds,6. The Asuras, 
7. The three misfortunes, 10. The fighting (of the devas and Asuras), 
11. The three middle Kalpas, 12. The original cause of the 
world. A detailed explanation of these topics, however, does not fall 
within the scope of the present work. 

The Saiiiyukta agama has two Chinese versions ; one, an in¬ 
complete translation by an unknown writer 
SamyuU 0 agama about 350.430 a. l). '(Nanjio, 544) and the 

other by Gunabhadra referred to above. 

In this Agama, allied or kindred sayings of the Buddha are 
classified and grouped together, as the longer and medium discourses 
are put in the Dirgha and Madhyama agamas respectively. The 
earlier Chinese translation though incomplete, has a better and 
clearer arrangement than that of Gupabliadra. 

This 5.gama is full of very short sHtras, slight and concise 
sketches, dealing with legends of fairies, gods, devils, with royal 
and priestly interviewers of the sublime teacher. We have else¬ 
where (Ceylon) dealt at length with the contents of the Sariiyutta 
nikaya. 

Although the two Chinese versions differ from one another and 
from the Pali redaction, yet there is essential agreement between 
them. The eight Yargas of the Chinese Saiiiyukta agama 
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are Skandha, Sadayatana, Nidaiia, Sravalia, Marga, Pudgala, 
Sagatha, Buddha or Tatliagata. 1 The Pali nikaya has two main 
divisions : Sagatha Vagga, in ten chapters and Nidana Vagga in 
twenty-one. 


1 Anesaki pp. 68-138 ; also The Eastern Buddhist 1924. Books of Kindred 
Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Parts 1, II, P, T. S, 1917-1922. 



VII. The Ts’in Dynasty 


Tao-an the great patron-scholar of Buddhism died in .‘185 ; the 
Same year, the Tsin Emperor Fu-k’ieu was murderod. Fn-k’ien 
was a great lover of learning and supported Buddhism staunchly. 
Tao-an finding the Chinese translations of Sanskrit works very 
defective, had spoken of a great scholar named Kumar ajlva, of 
the neighbouring kingdom of Kucha, and had requested the emperor 
to fetch him to China, Fu-k’ien sent an envoy 
Fu-k’ien’s war with to Po Chuen, the king of Kucha for this monk ; 

monk Kumarajiva but the Kuchean king was unwilling to part 

with the learned monk, ivho had spent about 
thirty years of his life as the cheif monk of the Kuchean sangha. 
The refusal of the Kuchean king was looked upon as an affront to 
the dignity of the emperor and Lu-kuang, the general sent as envoy, 
waged war, against the combined forces of the kings of Kucha, 
Karashar and Och-Turfan and brought the Kuchean monk prisoner 
to China. But before the victorious general reached Chang-an, Fu- 
k’ien had been murdered by Yao-ch’ang and the ambitious Lu-kuang 
instead of proceeding to Chang-an set up an independent kingdom 
at Ku-tsang (modern Wu-wei-hien) in Kansu province and kept 
Kumarajiva in his capital from 385 to 401 a. d. 

The new dynasty set up at Chang-an in 385 after the 
murder of Fu-k’ien is known in history as the 
N< Latter n iVm° f Latter Ts’iu dynasty. When this new dynasty 

384-417 occupied the throne of Chang-an, there was 

little change in the administration or in attitude 

towards Buddhism. 

Yao-ch’ang, the first ruler of the Latter Ts’in dynasty, ruled 
from 384 to 395, and his successor Yao-hing from 395 to 417. 

These two reigns practically cover the Ts’in 
Ts’m em|ercro earnest dynasty. Both these emperors were earnest 
Buddhists and this period might he said to be 
one of the brightest epochs of Buddhism in China. Several well- 
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known translators worked during this period ; of these, Kumarajlva 
of Kucha Avon the respect of the learned literati of China. We 
shall however describe the literary activity of Kuinarajiva in China 
in the next chapter, confining ourselves here to the work done by 
the other translators of this age. 

Chu Fo-nien 1 is the most important personality whom Ave meet at 
this epoch not merely as a translator of Sanskrit books, but also as 
an interpreter to a number of Indian monks Avho came to China. 

He Avas a monk of Liang-cheu in the province of 
Fo-nien, a patron Kansu, and Avas probably an Indian bv birth as 
the prefix Chu suggests. Fo-nien Avould mean 
Buddhasmrti. He Avas a monk of vast erudition and Avide culture, who 
had visited many countries and kneAv many languages. We have 
already said how Chao-cheng, the good Buddhist official, invited 
Sanghabhnti and Dharmanandi to the capital to translate Buddhist 
Sanskrit Avorks. One of their principal assistants Avas Fo-nien, 
Avho translated the Sanskrit words into Chinese, Avhile the others 
explained the Sanskrit texts. This work of.assistance continued 
for tAventy years from 305 to 384. The Chinese historians 
say that after An Shi-kao and Che Chien, Fo-nien was the most 
remarkable translator. His period of activity extended over the 
Earlier and Latter Ts’in dynasties and in spite of his Avork as an 
interpreter he found time to translate twelve books of which eight 
exist to this day. 

Fo-nien’s translations mainly deal with the Bodhisattva-cult 
of the Mahayilna. The following are the Avorks translated by Chu 
Fo-nien on the Bodhisattva-cult : 

1. Bodhisattvamala sUtra (Nanjio, 445) in 12 chapters. 

2. Dasabhnmi-klesa-cchedika sntra—‘sntra on the cutting 
of the tie of passions in the ten dwellings or steps, i. e. Dasablmmi 
(Nanjio, 375). 

3. Bodhisattvagarbha sntra (Nanjio, 433). 

4. Ch’e-jen P’u-sa ehing (lost). 

5. P’u-sa P’u-ch’u clung (lost). 

1 Naujio, App. II, 58; Bagchi, p. 170. 
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6. Sutra on the original action of the Bodhisattvarnala’ 
(Nanjio, 1092). 

The Mahay an ists conceived that there are ten stages in the 
spiritual life of a Bodhisattva or an aspirant to salvation and 
worked out a detailed schema of the process of this spiritual 

. . evolution. As to this new cult it should be 

His translations 

chiefly works on stated here that although, the Bodhisattvas 
Bodhisattva , . . , t 

are endowed with many eminent moral and 
intellectual qualities, their most striking characteristic is com¬ 
passionateness. “They represent in general, active virtue and 
highmindedness, in contradistinctions to the Arhats, Who are 
inactive. One might mark the difference between the two 
classes of persons saying that the Bodhisattvas are compassionate, 
the Arhats are impassionate or passionless.” 1 

The earliest reference in extant Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
to Bodliisattva's stages or bliUmis is found in the Mahavastu 2 ; it is 
also described in the Lalitavistara. In a. d. 79, 

Bodhisattv a cult Chu Fa-lan or Dharmaratna is said to have 
in Chinese 

translated a version of the Dasabhumi- 
klesacchedika, of which Fo-nien prepared another translation 
(Nanjio, 375). The earliest extant work on Bodliisattva’s bliUmis 
or stages is the Chinese Tsien-pi-Achieh-chu-te-ching, or the 
‘Sutra on making gradually complete all the wisdom and virtue’ 
(Nanjio, 110), translated by Chu Fa-hu or Dharmaraksa of the 
W. Tsin dynasty (265-316) in 5 fasciculi. This work was 
however again translated from a larger recension by tlie great 
Kumarajiva, in collaboration with Buddhavasas, both of whom 
we shall meet in this period (Nanjio, 105). The Dasabhumika sTltra 
forms a section of the Avataihsaka and both Buddhabhadra 
(418-420) and Siksananda (695-699, see below) incorporated it 
in their series. Bodhiruci translated the text as well as 
Vasubandhu’s commentary on it in the early sixth century 
(Nanjio, 1194). 

1 Kern, Manual of Buddhism , p. 66. 

2 Senart, p. 63-193, quoted by Poussin, ERE, article Bodhisattva, 

11 
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Chronologically, prior to Fo-nien’s translations the only work 
extant in Chinese was that of Fa-lvu. Therefore the translations 
of Sanskrit works on Bodhisattva cult by Fo-nien is of highest 
consequence. Fo-nien was an exceptionally good Chinese writer 
and therefore his translation of Dasablmmiklesacchedika became 
extremely popular among the Buddhists. It is a work in 33 chapters 
and the subject matter treated in it are given below. 1 

The idea of Bodhisattva is the greatest innovation of the 
Mahayana Buddhism : it appealed to the Chinese as well as to the 
Japanese Buddhists as the highest and the most perfect ideal that a 
human being can set before him. We shall see more of it in our 
study of the Vimalakirtinirdesa translated by Kumarajiva, a work 
which inspired the Japanese people to accept Buddhism. 

Besides these works another important work of Fo-nien’s 
is the translation of the Avadana sUtra. This work is really a 
commentary on the Udanavarga. In the preface to this version 
we are informed that Dharmatrata, uncle of 
His translation of Vasumitra, was the original compiler of the 
A on d to a UdEnavarga n ' Dharmapada. It is further narrated there that 
sramana Sanghabhllti had brought this copy 
of Udanavarga and its commentary from India, which was evidently 
translated by Fo-nien with the assistance of other monks. 2 

The Avadana sntra consists of 34 chapters with a special title 
for each chapter. The titles of the chapters agree with those of the 

1 See Rahder, Dasabhumika sutram, The Hague, 1924. The chapters are : 
1. Pranayanam, 2. Adhistliana-nirmanam, 3. Sunyata-dhyanam, 4. Rupa- 
yatanam, 5. Sunyatajna, 6. Indriyamukham, 7. Prthuprajna, 8. Kumarabhuta, 
9. Samahitam manas, 10. Bodhisattva marga-vidhanam. 11. Nirodhacittam. 
12. Rddhipadah, 13. Arcana or Apacayana or Satkara, 14. Ylra, Sura, 
abhyupagama, 15. ‘breaking the body’, a kind of Samadhi, 16. Kayayatnam, 
17. Pratibhanam, 18. Upayajnanam, 19. Converting the living beings, 20. Trimarga- 
(pari)-klrtana, 21. Nairyanikanimitta or yananimitta, .22. Samatakaruna 
23. Dharmadhatu, 24. Marga-jnanain, 25. Kayavaumanas, 26. Svapnantara-marga 
vidhanam, 27. Bodhisattvabliisamaya. 28. Kie houei (prtipadana-mati). 29. Tridosa, 
30.- Nirvanaprasna, 31. Catvari apraraanani, Karuna, Maitn, Mudita, Upeksa, 
32. Brahma’s request, 33, Brahmaparindana. 

2 Beal, The Dhammapada, translated from the Chinese pp. 27-29. 
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Tibetan translation of the Udanavarga 1 and in many cases with 
the verses themselves. This version is evidently a translation of 
the Sanskrit recension of the Udanavarga, Avhile the Fa-chiu-ching 
done into Chinese by Vighna is doubtless the translation of a Pali 
versiou, very close to one we find in the Tripitaka of Ceylon. This 
is further corroborated by the discovery of Sanskrit fragments of 
Udanavarga from the Central Asian ruins which agree with this 
Chinese version of Fo-nien. Below we append 
tldlnavarga the titles of the chapters of the Chinese Udana¬ 
varga., which will show how different it is from 
the Pali version or Fa-chiu-ching. The Vargas are 


1. Anitva. (Impermaneney) 2. Kama (Desire) 


3. 

Trsna (Lust) 

4. 

A pramada (Purity) 

K 

Pramada (not in Tib) 

0 . 

Smrti 

7. 

Sila (Morality) 

8. 

Siksa (Virtuous conduct) 

9. 

Apavada (Speech) 

10. 

Carya. (Deeds) 

11. 

Sraddha (Faith) 

12. 

Sramaiia 

13. 

Marga (Way) 


Sambhoga. 

15. 

Dvesa (Hatred) 

10. 

BhavanS ? (Reflection) 

17. 

Prakirna (Miscellaneous) 18. 

Apvarga (Water) 

19. 

Puspa (Flower) 

20. 

Asva (Horse) 

21. 

Krodha (Auger) 

22. 

Tathagata 

23. 

Sravaka (Hearer) 

24. 

Itma (Self) 

25. 

Vaipulya ? (Numbers) 

26. 

Bandhu (Friendship) 

27. 

Nirvana 

28. 

Avalokita (Sight) 

29. 

Papa (Sin) 

30. 

Yuga (Day and night) 

31. 

Sukha (Happiness) 

32. 

Citta (Mind) 

33. 

Sramana (Bhiksu) 

34. 

Brahman a 


It should he mentioned here that the Sanskrit Udanavarga- 
Dharmapada is distinctly a different work from the Pali Dhamma- 
pada. The Sanskrit work is also very ancient as is proved from 
the Central Asian fragment edited by Dr. Niranjan Chakravarty. 


1 Translated by AV. H. Roekhill 1892 ; the Tibetan text has been edited by 
H. Beck, Berlin, 1907. 
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It seems that several chapters of Fa-chiu-ching of Vighna were 
drawn from the materials of the Sanskrit Udanavarga, which must 
have gone to China in the early third century a. d. 

The most remarkable monk of this age w'ho came from India, was 
Buddhayasas 1 the friend and guru of Kumarajiva. Buddhayasas was 
bom of a brahmana family of Kashmir, and when still young he 
felt great attraction for the teachings of the 
Kashmir ° f Buddha. He studied the literature of Hina- 
y&na as well as of Mahayana over and above 
Brahmanical works and finally became a Buddhist monk. 
He left Kashmir as a wandering preacher and went to 
Kashgar (Slie-le), which was a Buddhist country, and 
lived there greatly honoured by the king, wdio himself was 
a Buddhist. It was at this time that the young Kumarajiva 
was passing through Kashgar on his Avay back to Kucha from 
Kashmir. During his stay there, Kumarajiva studied for sometime 
under Buddhayasas. Buddhayasas must have remained in Kashgar 
for more than three decades. In 383 when Kucha was invaded 
by the Chinese general, the king of Kashgar went to succour that 
city leaving the young heir-apparent in charge of the Indian monk. 
But before the Kashgar army could reach Kucha, the Chinese general 
had gone away with Kumarajiva as prisoner, the purpose of the 
invasion being thus fulfilled. Ten years later (393 a. d.) Buddha¬ 
yasas went to Ku-tsang to meet his old pupil, but found that 
Kumarajiva had left the town for the capital Chang-an. Learning 
that the great Indian teacher had arrived at Ku-tsang, Kumarajiva 
requested the emperor to bring him to the capital. Buddhayasas 
was a monk of very deep spiritual life and he refused the king’s 
presents with the scorn befitting a spiritually advanced monk as 
he was ; but at last he came to the capital without accepting any 
presents, nor expecting anything from the king. A monastery 
was built for this old Indian monk, from which he would preach 
his religion. Such was his learning that even the great Kumarajiva 

1 Nanjio, II. 61 ; Bagchi, p. 200 ; Chin. Fo-to-ye-she ; translated as Chia-ming 
'intelligence-brightness, 
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who was more than sixty years old, when the translations under 
him began, would sometimes come to him, when in doubt. 

The number of works translated by Buddhayasas is not many but 
they are important. Fo-nien, the great scholar, whom we have already 
met, helped Buddhayasas in his translations as 
Tr; Dngha^ama 16 interpreter, while live hundred other monks 
assisted him in his work. Thus assisted he 
was able to bring out in Chinese the translation of the Dirgha 
agarna. The work consisted of 23 fasc. (Fanjio, 545) divided into 
four vargas and having thirty sUtras. The work has been described 
above along with the other Sarvastivadin agamas in Chinese. 

The other Avork of Buddhayasas is a translation of an important 
Mahayana sutra called Akasagarbhabodhisattva 
stltra (Nanjio. 68). The original is iioav lost ; 
but in the eighth century Santideva quoted 
extensively from the hook in his well-known Avork, Siksa- 
samuccaya. 1 It describes the five root sins, Avhich a prince should 
avoid and other ‘eight root sins’ Avhich beset young men and Avomen, 
Avhen they are inceptors and just entering on the ‘Great way’. 
The eight sins Avhich are described in details in the Akasagarbha 
sntra are 1. Discouragement of Hearers ; 2. Dissuading from 
following perfections and preaching ideals that lead to Hinayana ; 

3. Preaching Mahayana as substitute for rules and ‘discipline’ ; 

4. Undue disparagement of the Sravakayana ; 5. Self-aggrandise¬ 
ment ; 6. Advertising one’s profound knoAvledge ; 7 and 8. 
Bobbing the Brotherhood of its property. The means of escape 
from these sins is set forth in the same book, which prescribes the 
Avorship of Bodliisattva Akasagarbha, with some prayers and 
incantations. 

While the translation of the Dirgliagama Avon Buddhayasas 
a lasting fame in China, his Yinaya translations won him no less 
respect. The Chinese Buddhists for sometime past were trying to 
remodel the Buddhist satgha in the model of the Indian church and 


1 Translated by Bendal and Bouse, Indian Text Series, p. 61-70 
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that was one of the mam reasons which led Fa-hien to visit India. 
Buddhayasas and KumSrajiva in the north and Fa-hien and Buddha- 
bhadra in the south translated important Vinaya books during the 
first quarter of the fifth century. Buddhabhadra and Fa-hien 
translated Mahasahghika Vinayas, Punyatara rendered the Sarvas- 
tivadin Vinaya, Eumarajiva translated the 
Dharm^gupta^Vmaya Yi na y as of the MaliSyana, while Buddhayasas 

translated the Vinaya works of the Dliarma- 
gupta school, in 60 fasc. (Nanjio, 1117) and the Dharma- 
gupta Pratimoksa (Nanjio, 1155). The Dliarmagupta vinaya 
remained for several centuries the principal code of discipline 
in the sanghas of China. 

It is a well-known fact that according to orthodox tradition Upali 
at the first Council at Rajagrha held immediately after the death of 
Lord Buddha, recited the disciplinary decisions of the Teacher and 
formed them into a connected whole. This is the 
in ^Buddhism basis of the Vinaya. But in course of time opinions 

on rules of conduct began to differ and cliques 
and schisms formed in the community of brethren. Dharmagupta, 
a leader of a party (circa, b. c. 240) reformed the Vinaya by a 
new recitation and withdrew his followers from communion with 
the others. 


Vinaya 
in Buddhism 


After this, the process of dissolution went on rapidly and 
in course of time twenty sects arose within the Sangha. Of 
these the vinayas of four sects reached China. The Vinaya of the 
Dharmagupta school, introduced by Buddhayasas was the principal 
book of conduct in China till the 7th cent. a. d., when the Milla- 
sarvastivadin Vinaya introduced by Yi-tsing became popular. 

It may be mentioned here by the way that the early Han 
translators had spoken little of formal Vinaya rules ; they had 
confined themselves only to the preaching of sila or morality. 
Shi-kao, the royal monk of Parthia translated into Chinese for the 
first time a sHtra, said to have been spoken by the Buddha himself, 
on “the lightness and heaviness of the sin of transgressing the 
ilia'" (Nanjio, 112). Another sntra which illustrates the Mahayana 
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conception of sila, by observing the six paramitas appeared in 
the early days of translation (Nanjio, 435). The pioneers of Buddhism 
in China had apparently been contented with a mere ‘sowing of seeds’, 
and they said little of discipline or Yinaya to the early converts. 

It was after about two centuries and half that the Chinese 
Buddhists themselves wanted to know more of the Buddhist monastic 
life and its discipline, and Fa-hien as a student of Vinaya visited 
India and Ceylon in search of Yinaya texts,'to which we have 
already referred. But Buddhayasas’ translation of the Dharmagupta 
Vinaya finally became the most popular in China. 1 

Another recension of the Yinaya, viz., of the Sarvastivadin was 
also introduced into China during this age by Punyatara/ 
Punyatrata and Dharmayasas were contemporaries of Buddha¬ 
yasas and Kumarajiva both coining from Kashmir. Dharmayasas 
was a very good scholar and well-read in the Vibhasa 
and his translation of Sariputra abhidharma sastra (Nanjio, 

1268), which lie did in 407 a. d., is a 

Dharmayasas &Punya- standing testimony to his labour and learning, 
trata of Kashmir in . , , ,, . 

China, Circa 400 A. D. It is said that the Ts in king lao-hing 

took great interest in this particular work. 
Probably after the fall of the Ts’in dynasty Dharmayasas left 
the north and came to the south during the Sung dynasty. 
Then he proceeded westward and was no more heard of. Punyatrata 
was also a good scholar and lie worked with Kumarajiva in the 
translations of Sanskrit. He translated the Yinaya of the 
Sarvastivalins ; but liis work is attributed to Kumarajiva by some 
authorities (Nanjio, 1160) w hich is ho wever not correct. 3 


1 Wieger has given a complete translation of the Dharmagupta Pratimoksa 
of Buddhayasas, op. cit. pp. 489-507 ; also Beal, Catena, pp. 206-209. Lloyd, The 
OreecL of Half Jap m. pp 132-130 . . 

Recently Waldschmidt has discussed the various recensions of Pratimoksa 
Pali Sanskrit, Tibetan and four schools preserved in Chinese translation in his 
Bruehstuclce dcs Bhiksimi Pratimoksa der Sarvastwadins (Koniglich Preussische 
Turfan Expeditionen) Leipzig, 1926. 

Nanjio, App. II, 62; Bagohi, 174; Ohm, T’an-mo-ye-she ; translated 

^^Nanji^AppAI, 60; B_agchi, 176; Chin. Fo-jo-to-lo, translated Kung-to-hua 
‘Virtue-flower’, also Punyatrata. 

3 Bagchi, p. 177. 


as 



Vi IT. The Life and Works of Kumarajiva 


Few Indian names are so well-known to the Chinese Buddhists 
as the name of the great monk Kumarajiva 1 who lived in the 
time of Yao-hing, the seeond king of Later Ts’in dynasty (a. n. 

Kumarayana father 384-417). Kumarajlva’s father Kumarayana 
of Kumarajiva was an Indian and his mother Jivii was the 
sister of the Kuehean king. Kumarajiva in his boyhood visited 
Kashmir and several important centres of Buddhist culture in 
Central Asia with his mother and returned to Kucha in a. d. 352, 
when he was a youngman of twenty and there he preached and 
propagated the Mah&yBna Buddhism for about thirty years. The 
fame of the Kuehean monk soon crossed the 
Kuehean 1 monk, desert and mountain and reached the Chinese 

h.332,-d.413 COU rt of the Earlier T’sin. Tao-an, the inspirer, 

comrade and friend of the Buddhist monks, had spoken of 
Kumarajiva to Fu-k’ieu, the emperor of that dynasty (357-384 
a. d.). Fu-k’ien sent an envoy to the Kuehean king Po Chuen for 
bringing the learned monk to China, The Kuehean king refused 
to send the pious monk who had been living in his capital for the 
past thirty years. The envoy thought himself insulted and thereupon 
waged war on the poor Kuehean king and defeated the combined 
army of Kucha, Karashar and Oeh-Turfan. The monk was carried 
prisoner and treated at first very indecently by the Chinese 
general. But before the victorious Chinese general reached the 
capital, Fu-k’ien had been murdered by Yao-ch’ang in 385 a. d. 
The Chinese general Lu-huang thereupon set up an independent 
_. . .. , principality at Ku-tsang (modern Wu-wei-hien 

385-400 A. D. j u Kan-su province) and kept Kumarajiva in 
his capital. Yao-ch’ang of the Later Ts’in dynasty sent for 


1 Nanjio. App. II, 59: Uagohi, pp. 178-200: Chin. Kiu-ino-la-k’i-p'o; 
translated ‘Tung-shou.’ 'boy-age or longivity. For the life of Kumarajiva see 
Levi. Tokharien B—la Janguc de koulcha. J.As. 1913 : also J. Nobel, 
Kumarajiva. Sitxunqbrrichtc tier Preussisehen Akadcmie d. Wissenschaftcn 
1927. XX. pp. 206-228 
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KutnSrajiva, but was refused. When Yaerchung' became king-iu 
4. p. 401, be again sent for the monk, and this time the Lus had 
to accede to his request. 

Kumarajiva came to Chang-an in a. d. 401 and the emperor 
who was eagerly expecting the monk at oace made him the Kuo* 
slxili or Rajya-guru. As the Rsjya-guru he wielded extensive 
K. lives in Chang-an P ower - s ail d the emperor too lielped him in all 
401-413 a. a. possible manners. Thus Kumtti'ajiwa Was able 
to preach and propagate the teachings of the Buddha in the land 
of his adoption. A special hall was built by the Emperor where he 
preached to three thousand disciples. 

Kumarajiva was a man of great erudition and culture and is 
considered as one of the greatest translators of Chinese Buddhist 
works. Though his mother tongue was neither Sanskrit npr 

Chinese, yet he was master of both. A Hindu monk by deseent 
and education, he was familiar with all the twists and turns of 
Sanskrit and as an inhabitant of Kucha he had a good opportunity 
of thoroughly learning the Chinese language. Few foreigners have 
yet gained any distinction iu writing literary Chinese, but 
lvum5rajiva was a notable exoeption. On examination and 
comparison of the extant Chinese translations of Buddhist 

works and their originals, Kumarajiva found that the former 
were far from beiug either accurate or elegant. Elegance 
of style and artistic expression are generally neglected in the 
translations of religious hooks. The earlier Buddhist works in 
China suffered from these defects. To the Chinese, finesse 

of style was always a factor of considerable 
K. trausiates^Buddliist importance essential to the success of 
propaganda depending upon literary tuissiop. 
Till the time of Kumarajiva it was the non-Chinese Buddhist 
monks from central Asia and India who had been responsible far 
the translation of Sanskrit Buddhist books into Chiuese. They 

were generally helped by the native Buddhist converts, un¬ 
familiar with the mode of Indian thought and expression piwtm 
choosing wrong synonyms for Sanskrit words. Thus the 

12 
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translations were generally imperfect paraphrases of Sanskrit 
words, sometimes becoming unintelligible even to Chinese readers 
To bring them out in a more scientific and accurate form was the 
task undertaken by KumSrajiva at the desire of king Yao-hing. 
This work occupied him for the rest of his life and it was the joy 
and pride of his declining years. At the instance of the 
enthusiastic king, more than eight hundred scholars joined the 
staff under KumUrajiva to assist him in preparing - the translations 
of new Sanskrit works into Chinese and revising older texts ; 
the king himself, an ardent disciple of the new faith was sometimes 
present at the conference helping the labours of the scholars. 

The number of works thus translated by Kumarajlva was one 
hundred and six in 421 fasc., of which fifty-six only are now extant 

the rest having perished. The Hindu monk 
If. translates lOti works c rr i , , , . 

ia-kiMasc. of ot Kucha worked at Chang-an for twelve years 

whieh ,»G extant before his death (a.d. 413) he had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the most important MahSySna ivorks 
were rendered into Chinese. 

KumSrajiva in his earlier years was however not a Mah5y5nist 
but a staunch follower of the SarvUstivada school of HinaySna, 
the sect most prominent in Kucha and the adjacent oases sates. 
In his boyhood he was taken to Kashmir by his pious mother who 
wanted to give him a sound training in the Hinayhna literature 
under the great teachers of Kashmir. Her wishes were fulfilled 
and the young boy learned thoroughly what the 
philosophy of that school had to teach. Thus 
equipped he left India for his mother’s city. But on his way he 
stopped at Shu-le (Kashgar), where he came in contact with the 
royal monk Stlryasoma, a staunch MahSvSnist who was preaching 
in those days the MahayUna philosophy to the local sangha and 
the lay people of the city; he had taken as the basis of his 
lectures the well-kuown fri-tdsfra, the three scriptures of the 
Msdhyamika school, viz., the Madhyamika sUlra and the 
Dvdda$anik&ya of KAgarjuua and the SataSastra of Aryadeva. 
The inner meaning of Mahityana expounded by such a powerful 


Kum'irajiva a 
Mahayanist 
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monk at once illuminated tlie Bodhi-citta of KumStrajiva and he 
became a follower of the Great vehicle. This was indeed a great 
turning point in the life of Kumarajiva and this conversion left 
an iudeliable mark upon the later history of Buddhism in the 
Far East. 


In China KumSrajiva preached MahRyRna with the earnestness 
and fire of an apostle and translated all the principal works of 
this school into a beautiful and lucid language, which not even the 
most fastidious judge can criticize. 

But MahUySna sUtras were not wholly unknown in China, 
before the time of KumSrajiva ; but the works of NUgSrjuna and 
Xryadeva were not known. These two teachers 
MahSyana'x^ry.-is greatly influenced the course of thought in 

in China the east and rve shall have have occasion to 

refer to the subject more elaborately later on. 

It is an erroneous theory enjoying wide currency that it was 
NSgflrjuna who laid the foundation of MahRvRna. But MahRySna 
existed long before his time. A large number of works of distinctly 
MahaySnistic origin and character long since extinct are mentioned 
by NagSrjuna in his writings. This makes sued) a theory 
Or'gin of Maliayan;*, u ntenah!e. If we do not want to go back 
in India. to the remote past, when Devadatta’s schism took 
place, to seek the origin of MahayHna. we hear a distinct note of 
MahSySna sounded in the first split that arose over the question of 
the Vajjian monks at a later age. It is not. improbable that these 
heterodox seceders from the sangha used such texts which were 


condemned by the conservative element as non-canonieal. 

In the history of Buddhism two aspects of the teaching of the 
Buddha are distinctly perceived from the very early times. One 
we may designate as the original Buddhism, by which we mean 
the conservative faith represented by the Sthaviras or the elders, 
while the other we have named as the progressive Buddhism 
upheld by the liberal element of the Sangha, known as the 
MahSsSnghikas. By original Buddhism we again mean the doctrine 
preached by the Buddha himself in public, while the progressive 
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Buddhism stands for the doctrines brought to light and gradually 
developed by the close disciples of the Tathilgata on his paripirVSna. 
lltnyana vs. Malm- The first has been termed by some scholars as 
yaca. phenomenological perception and the latter 

ontological perception of the Buddha, tho two aspects may also he 
described as exoteric and esoteric. The former he preached to the 
ordinary disciples in public and put stress on the sila or discipline, 
conduct of life or mortality, while to his inner circle consisting of 
the more intellectual among his disciples expounded the highest 
ontological or esoteric secrets. Thus the doctrine embodied in the 
HinavSna were promulgated by the Buddha himself in the early 
.rears of his ministry, while the doctrine contained in the MahaySna 
were formulated by his disciples and followers after his death. 
Thus MaliSySna came te be regarded as the liighest from of teaching 
of the Buddha and treatises or stltras were composed by its adherents 
long before NRgSrjuna was born. 1 

Of the vast, mass of literature known as the MahaySna stltras 
which existed before the time of NsgSrjuna, the best known group 
of works was the PrajnapSramitS, which became the canonical 
treatises, so to speak of the Msdhyamika school in India. We do 
not know definitely where, when and how the PrajnS texts originat¬ 
ed. A tradition however ascribes the AstasShasrikS PrajnS- 
PrajnS fextK of pSramitS to south India, whence it travelled 
Mahayana. afterwards to the north and west of India. 2 
[Anesaki, ERE, Yol. p. 8118]. It may further be pointed out that 
both NSgSrjuna, as well as his disciple Xryadeva came from the 
Southern India. It may therefore be presumed that the philosophy 
of PrajnS came to be expounded and expanded by those disciples 
of the Buddha who had migrated to the south and in the course of 
time a rich literature on PrajnS sprang into existence. This came 
to be known as the Praj&SpSramita, 

From the south, this literature travelled north and west and 

1 Kitnura, Hinayana and Mahayana and Origin of Mahayana Buddhism. 
(Calcutta University''. 

2 Wu dynasty 222-280 : B fasc of t3 chap 
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Wood India finally reaching Central Asia, it was taken by ser- 
Indian monks and translated into Chinese in the second century 
a.d. As to the exact date of the origin of the prajftd literature we 
have no reliable data, except those furnished by the Chinese sources. 

The earliest Chinese translation of a prajnS text belongs to the 
second century a.d. ; it was a recension of dm Dasa-sShasrikS 
prajiiapstramitit done into Chinese by Lokaksenia; 1 Han dynasty : 

Earlier translations translated between 147 and 186 in 10fa.se., of 
of prajfia texts. 30 chap.] a second version was made of 

the same work by the Yueh-chi monk Chien and in the third 
century. The Paficavirhsafci sShasrika p.p. (Nanjio, 2 
appeared for the first time in Chinese in 291. It was translated 
by Moksala, a Khotanese monk. Chu Fa-lm or Dliarmaraksa 
another Yueh-chi of Central Asia made incomplete translation 
at. about a.d. 300. Dharniapriva and Chu Fo-nien translated 
another recension of the Dasas&hasrikS in 382. (In 5 fasc. or 
13 chap). 

On the above data we can easily hazard some observations 
hero. The earliest translation of prajna found in Chinese dates 
from the lattar half of the sccoud century ; the translators were 
inhabitants of central Asia, who got the original texts from the 
monks travelling from India to the west. Thus the time inter- 


uriffin of prajna texts 


veiling between the composition of the text in 
India and the translation into Chinese may he 


on a modest calculation, computed to be a century, if not more. 


We should further bear in mind that in Iudia books were often 


written for the first time on a subject which had enjoyed a popula¬ 
rity extending over centuries : for a pretty long time theories used 
to be handed down by means of srull or hearing from the preceptor 
to the disciple and so forth. Therefore, it does not seem impro¬ 
bable that the prajnS theory which was in vogue amongst certain 
sections of the. Buddhists, came to be written down long after its 
origiu and it took some decades if not centuries for the prapdd to 


1 See Nanjio. 5, 8 o. 
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be developed into mighty proportions of the DasasShasrikS p.p. and 
the Pancaviriisati-sShasrikS. p.p. 

To Kum3rajiva the Chinese Buddhists owe the first good 
translation of a series of important prajnS books, 
Pon^oPpratr^^vorks" which we shall describe in course of our study, 
the works are :— 

1. PancavimsatisSlnisrika, prajnS pSramitS, in 30 far c., of 
90 chap. (Naujio, 3). 

2. Dasas5hasrikSprajn3pSvamita in 10 fasc,, of 29 Chap. 
(Nanjio, 0). 

3. \ r ajracchedikftprajn5p5ramit5 (Nanjio, 10). 

4. PrajhSparamita Hrdayastttra (Nanjio, 19). 

5. TrajhapJtramitll stltra on a benevolent king who perfects 
his country’ (Nanjio, 17). 

The term prajn.5 originally meant intellectual training 
generally. Gradually it became confined: “to the exercise of 
contemplation transcending all discursive and rational knowledge.” 
Among the disciples of the Buddha, Subhnti stands foremost in 
practising this contemplation. “It is ho to whom are ascribed the 
occasions of the conversations on the subject and the various texts 
known as the Prajna-pammita are handed down to us bearing 
his (Subhuti’s) name.” In these texts “all possible arguments, 
including a number of similes and parables etc, are used to convince 
man of the non-reality of what is deemed by the common mind 
to be the reality”. 1 The gist of the whole amounts to nothing but 
the Suyala of all phenomena. 

The Sanskrit text of the Pa/HcavlmSati ISahasrika which 
Pancavimsati Sahas- KumSrajiva, and before him Moksala and Chu 
nka. Fa-hu translated, exists in the original. We 

must not thiuk that the text, which has been preserved in Nepal, 
would agree in all details with the text, which was carried to 
Central Asia in the first century a. d., or with the text "which 
Kumarajiva rendered into Chinese in the early 5th century a. d. 

1 Anesaki op. oil, p. 837. 
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But the subject-matter cannot be very different, 1 Kumarajiva’s 
translation of Pancavinvfati ifahasrika was in 10 fasc. of 90 
chapters, whereas Hiuen Tsang's was in 78 fasc, of 85 chapters 
(Nanjio 1 b) ; that is, his translation of the latter was bigger by 
48 fasciculi. The tedious custom of embodying constant repetitions 
which we find so annoying in the Pali Suttas, is carried to an 
excess in Sanskrit Buddhist literature too. Hiuen Tsang, as we 
shall see, translated the voluminous Prajnapararnita works with 
the zeal of a convert and therefore never omitted one line of the 
works and translated the original with all the repetitions. But 
KumUrajiva was more judicious and he omitted the repetitions and 
superfluities and translated the Pancaviiiu'atl Sahasrlka in 30 
fasciculi only.’ 

KumSrajiva’s next translation of the PrajM series, is. that of 
Dasa-sahasrikU (Nanjio, 3). This work was translated thrice before 
him and it is the earliest work of the Prajna series to appear in 
Chinese. In Sanskrit there is no text known 

j) l tb<vaha>Mk<i ^ this name; and it may be that it is the 

Aqtasahasrika which is mentioned here. The Aftascthasrikct, 
seems to be the basis of Prajna pyramid group of literature and 
it is not unlikely that this version should appear first in Chinese. 
KumSrajiva’s able translation made it very popular among the 
Buddhists of China. 

1 For the details readers are referred to the original and the summary made 
by Dr, Rajeudralal Mitra in The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature in Nepal , Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1882, p. 193). A fuller treatment of the subject 
will be found in the volume on Tibet, for in Tibetan we have vsr.v large 
number Prajna works, see also Wallessor’s German work on Prajna. 

2 Kumarajiva’s translation of Parwasahasrika consists of 30 fasc., and 90 
sections comprising 1468 pages of 10 columns each; each column of 20 words 
so that the whole work consists of 2,93,600 words. According to the same 
calculation Hiuen Tsang’s work would consist of 7,63,400 words. “It has been 
calculated that there are 1,81,253 words in the New Testament. The translation 
therefore, of Kumarajiva is about ludf as long again as the latter, and about 
one-fourth the size of the whole of Bible. Hiuen Tsang’s version would be 
four times the New Testament. His complete translations ef P. P. consists of 
600 fasciculi, “being about 80 times the size of the whole Bible,” Edkins says 
that the Buddhist cannon in China is 700 times larger than the Bible. Bea). 
Catena, p. 27S. 
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But the most popular work of the prajua series, which was 
accepted by all the people of Central and Eastern Asia, is the 
Vajracchedik?t-prH]'fi5-p5r5iniht, now for the first time translated 
into Chinese by KumSrajiva (Nanjio, 13). 

' nnaJysis 1 ' tS It, must have greatly influenced the Chinese 
mind of the day. A modern Chinese historian 
says that the Diamond Cutler has done more to popularise 
Buddhism with the educated classes than all other materials 
put together. 1 It is one of the most widely read and most highly 
valued metaphysical treatises in Buddhist literature and KumSraji- 
va’s lucid translation was greatly responsible for its popularity,* 

The popularity of the work in China can easily be gauged by 
the number of subsequent translations ; these are by ParamSrtha 
(a. d. 562), Hiuen Tsang (a. d. 648), Yi tsing (a. d. 703) and 
Dharmagupta (a. d. 589-618). 

“At first sight it may seem as if this metaphysical treatise 
hardly deserved the world wide reputation which it has attained.” 
Because to readers unaccustomed to Indian thoughts and modes of 
expression the whole thing would appear self-contradictory. Like 
all other Prajna texts Vajmcchedika simply denies the reality of 
all phenomenal objects established in the ordinary mind ; it might 
well have seemed that such a belief could not be eradicated except 

by determined repetition.There are two words, in particular, 

which are of great importance for a right apprehension of its 
teaching. Dharma and Samjhft.” In the VajraceKedika these 
two words are not used in the ordinary sense. Dharma “means 
form and likewise what is possessed of form”, iu one word ‘matter’. 
“What our treatise wishes to teach is that all objects, one differing 
from the other by their dharmas, are illusive or as we should say 
'phenomenal and subjective’, that they are in fact of our own making, 
the products of our own mind. And hence the Buddhhist metaphy¬ 
sician tells us that all things are but names, Samjnas, and that 

1 Li ung Bing Outlines of Chinese History, p: 177. 

2 An English translation of this Chinese version was first published by Beal. 
JR AS, 1864-5 ; also Catena, pp. 276ff. 
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being names they are neither what they seem to be nor what they 
do not seem to be.” 

The conversation in the work is between the Buddha and Subhnti. 
A few paragraphs are quoted here to illustrate the nature of the 
treatise. Bhagavat said : If a man should say that the Law has been 
taught by the Tathltgata, he would slander me 
1 T^ac(i I edik& !e with untruth which he has learned. And 
why V Because, 0 Subhnti, it is said the 
teaching of the Law, the teaching of the Law indeed. 0 Subhnti 
there is nothing that can he perceived by the name of the teaching 
of the Law (para 21) In another passage Bhagavat said :‘Even 
the smallest thing is not known or perceived there, therefore, it is 
called the highest perfect knowledge.” (para 22). ‘In that knowledge 
there is no difference, it is always the same and therefore perfect.’ 
(p. 23). He who has attained the knowledge believes neither in 
the idea, i. e.. the name of a thing, nor in the idea of a nothing, 
and Buddha by using tins expression, the idea or name (*S 'atiijnti) of 
a thing, implies thereby that it is not the idea of a thing, implies 
thereby that it is not the idea of a thing’(para 31). This meta¬ 
physical agnosticism is represented as perfectly familiar even to 
children and ignorant persons (para 30) and if it was meant to be 
so, the endless repetition of the same process of reasoning may find 
its explanation,” The treatise is concluded thus : 

As in the sky : 

Stars, darkness, a lamp, a phantom, dew, a bubble, 

A dream, a flash of lightning, and a cloud—thus we should look 
Upon the world (all that was made). 1 

The gist of the Vajracehcdika outlined above clearly explains 
why it was so popular in China and in other parts of Buddhist 
Asia, It is one of the handiest volumes of PrajnS texts, 
known sometimes as the PrajnSpAramitit of three hundred 
Sutras (Nanjio, I. i,) and its brevity, with determined repetitious, 


1 Sacred Book of the Bast XL1X, Trans, by Max m A Her and also his 
Introduction. 

13 
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so characteristic of Buddhist works was responsible for its wide 
acceptance. 

But in brevity no work can surpass the sUtra known as the 
Prajnaparamita-hrdaya introduced by Kumarajiva now in China 
The whole Sanskrit text as it is discovered in Japan does 
not exceed two printed pages and the shorter 

Chinese characters Chinese translation of Kumarajiva consists 
of only 262 characters. This brevity must 
have helped its wide circulation among the MahaySnists all over 
the east. It is recited by them even now almost on all religious 
occasions. Kumarajiva had translated the larger versions of 
the Prajha; texts ; but this small work did not escape his atten 
tiou ; as the whole idea of Sunyala has been expressed most 
clearly in a very small compass, in this work, it may be quoted here 
in extenso : 

1 “When the * Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara was engaged in the 
practice of the deep prajnap5ramit5, he perceived that the five 

, skandhas (Rttpa, Veda nit. Saihjna, Sariiskara, 
Sunyata explained . ’ . . ’ 

from the Ilrdaya Viinana) were all empty, and he was saved 
sutr^ * " 

form all misery and suffering. “0 Sariputra,’ ’ 

said he, “form (Rapa) is no other than emptiness (SnnyatS) and 

emptiness is no other than form ; what is form that is emptiness, 

and what is emptiness that is form. The same can be said of 

sensation, thought, conception and consciousness, 0 Sftriputra, all 

things are characterised by emptiness : they are not born, they are 

not anihilated, they are tainted, they are not immaculate, they do 

not increase, they do not decrease, therefore in emptiness there is no 

form, no sensation, no thought, conception, consciousness ; no eye, 

ear, nose, body and mind ; no form, sound, odour, taste, touch, and 

objects ; no element of vision etc., till we come to no element of 

consciousness ; there is no ignorance, nor is there the extinction of 

ignorance, etc., till we come to ‘there is no old-age and death’ ; nor 

is there the extinction of old-age and death ; there is no suffering, 

accumulation, annihilation, path ; there is no knowledge, nor is there 

any obtaining because there is nothing to be obtained. The 
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Bodhisattva depending on the prajnSparamitS has no obstacles, he 
has no fear, and going beyond all perverted and unreal views, reaches 
final nirvana. All Buddhas of past, present and future, depending 
on the prajnaparamitd attain to the highest perfect wisdom. 
Therefore, we know that the prajii3pj![ramit& is a great divine 
mantra, a mantra of great intelligence, the highest mantra, the peerless 
mantra, which is capable of putting aside all sufferings ; it is truth 
and not falsehood. Therefore, I proclaim the mantra of prajna- 
paramita. The mantra to be proclaimed then is : '''‘Gate, Gate , 
paragate , parasamgate , bodhi , So ah a" (0 wisdom, gone, gone, 
gone to the other shore, landed at the other shore, svalia)”. 1 

Kumarajiva was however not satisfied with merely translating 
the prajiia texts, but introduced to the followers of Buddhism in 
China, the great interpreters of Mahayana. The Mahayana, it 
should be remembered, consists principally of two schools of thought, 
viz., the Madhyamika and the Yogaeara. Nagarjuna is the 
traditional exponent of the Madhyamika school, while according to 
another tradition the earliest teacher of Mahayana, was Asvaghosa, 
the reputed founder of the VijnanavSda theory, which came to be 
known as Yagaeara. The Vijnanavada theory really developed 
into a system of philosophy under his brother Vasubandhu, who 
flourished two centuries and half after Nagarjuna and within fifty 
years from the time ef Kumarajiva. It was to Kumarajiva that we 
oAve not only the biography and Avorks of Nagarjuna in Chinese, 
but the first biography of Asvaghosa, the traditional founder of 
Mahayana. 

Asvaghosa lived about a century before Nagarjuna and we give 
here a brief outline of his life as supplied by Kumarajiva and 
subsequent Avriters. The Buddha is alleged to have declared to 
Ananda the future of Buddhism in these Avords : “When six 


1 Translated by Shaku Hannya, The Eastern Buddhist. 1922, Vol. II ;• also 
SEE Vol. XLIX, translated by Max Muller- Mr. Hannya’s translation is better 
than that of Max Muller. 
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hundred years have expired, ninety different schools of the Tirthikas 

Kumarjiva’s Life will arise and proclaiming false doctrines, each 
of Asvaghosa. will struggle against the other to destroy the law 
of Buddha. Then a Bhiksu, Asvaghosa by name, will in an 
excellent manner teach the essence of the Dharma and defeat all 
the followers of the Tirthikas.” 1 - 

Asvaghosa was born in an orthodox Brahmana family in 
Eastern India. His “intellectual acquirements were wonderfully 
deep” and his “penetrating insight was matchless.” As was the 
custom of the Hindu pandits, Asvaghosa made journeys to several 
places, outwitting Buddhist monks in philosophical discussions. 
At last he came to Pataliputra, the famous seat of learning and the 
capital of the Eastern India, in order to meet the most learned 
among the Buddhist monks there. Parsva, the eleventh Patriarch 
being informed of the paramount influence of the Brahmana tirthika 
journeyed from N. India to confront and defeat this opponent of the 
Buddhist faith. KumSrajiva gives a detailed account of the 
discussion and the defeat of Asvaghosa by Parsva. After having 
converted this powerful Brahmana, Parsva returned to his own 
country, while the disciple remained in Central India, making an 
extensive study of the Sutras, in which he sought to attain a clear 
understanding of the doctrine, Buddhistic as well as non-Buddhistic. 
He sAvept everything before him, by his oratorial genius and 
he Avas reverentially treated by four classes of people, including the 
king of (Central) India Avho received him as a man of distinction. 
(Ibid p. 28). According to other accounts Asvaghosa Avas converted 
by Punyayasas. 

At this time Eastern India was invaded by the great KusSpa 
King Kaniska who seized Pataliputra. But the conqueror Avas 
bought off by the local king by the presentation of two treasures 
of his country, viz. a bowl of the Buddha and Asvaghosa. Asva- 
ghesa was one af the four traditional luminaries of India mentioned 

1 Mahayana sutra, (Manjio, 382) rendered into Chinese by Shiah T’an-Kin, 
between A.D. 479-502, translated by Suzuki, Awakening , intro., p. 6, 
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by Hiueu Tsang. According to Sten Konow Kaniska became king 
about a. d. 125 ; therefore Asvaghosa may he safely assigned to 
the end of the 2nd century a. d. 

(Asvoghosa lived and worked in Kashmir ; we are told that he 
was the vice-president of the committee of 500 Arhats snd 500 
Bodhisattvas organized by Katyayaniputra for collecting and 
collating the Abhidharma works of the SarvSstivastivSdins.' 

In the patriarchal succession of the Mahayana teachers 
Asvaghosa comes next to Punyasasas and in Japan he is regarded 
as a teacher of the Jod sect and is the first patriarch of the 
Avataihsaka sect, and tile twelfth of the Dhyana (Zen) school. 3 

NEgarjuna’s Chinese biography by Kumarajiva is full of strange 
episodes. It does not seem to be a translation of any one 
Sanskrit work, but seems rather to be a compilation of various 
legends about him. The Chinese texts of the biography has been 
handed down to us most imperfectly : it did not originally belong 
to the Buddhist tripitaka and it offered in the 
^o^Mganuna 1 * 0 oldest printed edition (a.d. 972) such a difficulty 
that it was revised throughout for the next 
Chinese printed edition (a. d. 1239). Therefore the present text 
offers tremendous difficulties to translators and editors, and 
"Walleser advises scholars to take up Kumarajiva’s biography of 
Nagarjuna with great caution. 3 

Nagarjuna was born in south India of a Brahmana family. 
From the earliest childhood he had heard the four Vedas recited 
by the Brahmanas and had himself recited those lines by heart 
till he mastered the sense. At the age of twenty he enjoyed an 
extensive reputation for his scholarship. But tired of the dull 
life of a scholar he threw himself into a life of careless dissipation 
and thoughtlessly abused his birth right. One night he and three 


1 Watters, On Yuan Chwany, II, p. 278; Toung Pao’ 1904, p. 278, 

2 Nagarjuna, too, is held by various sects as their'.patriarch. (Nanjio, Short 
History of Twelve Japanese Sects, pp. 59, 106, 115, Quoted by Watters, op. cit. 
II, p. 104) 

3 Walleser, The life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese sources, llirth 
Anniversary Volume, Asia Major, Leipzig, 
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of his companions entered a king’s harem protected by magic ; but 
they were discovered and his companions Avere all killed before his 
eyes. 

Soon after his escape from the palace he entered the holy order 
in a Buddhist temple and took the voav of leading an ausetre life. 
Within ninety days he mastered the three pitakas and penetrated 
into their deep meaning. He learned the Mahayana slltras from an 
old Bhiksu named Vajrasattva, Avho at once rocognised that his 
spiritual successor had arrived and committed the secret teachings 
to Nagarj una’s care. But the young monk did not succeed in 
appraising their worth and travelled Avidely in search of the still 
undiscovered slltras, which might put him on the right track. In 
the whole of Jambudvipa he did not find them though he searched 
everywhere. He came in contact Avith the tlrthikas and sramanas 
and felt so confident of his oavu superiority that he became haughty 
and proud. He was convinced that there Avas much filth in things 
Avordly ; the slltras of the Buddha though deep, Avere not perfect 
in their logic and so their logical basis must be strengthened. He 
Avho teaches must first of all develop a clear comprehension and 
study logic (Nyaya) ; in it there is no contradiction, in 
in matter ( artha ) there is no fault...He therefore gave neAV 
precepts of conduct and decided upon neAV garments to his disciples. 

Kumarajiva’s biography goes on narrating how a ISTaga came 
to him, took him down into the ocean to a palace Avhere in a hall 
he found seven baskets (pitakas) full of sUtras. Nagarguna 
studied them for three months and grasped their meaning. The 
good Naga handed these slltras to Nagarjuna and he returned to 
Jambudvipa. He however, considerably modified the teachings 
of the Buddha and defeated the tlrthikas. 

Thus Nagarjuna explained the Mahayana in detail and 
composed ‘the Upadesa of ten thousand Gathas’. Besides, he 
wrote ‘the splendid Avay of the Buddha in Five hundred gathas’, 
‘the great sastra on the art of compassion of five hundred gathSs’ 
and the Madhyamaka sastra. He helped the diffusion of the 
Mahayana doctrine over different parts of India. He also composed 
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the Akutobhaya sa-stra ; the Msdhyamaka sitstra is contained 
therein. A few stories of his magic powers are also told there 
and the biography is finished.* 

KumUrajiva not only compiled the biography of N&gSrjuna 
but also the biography of his great disciple Aryadeva. r He was 
not however satisfied with writing out biographies but translated 
several of the important treatises of NAgJtrjuna and Aryadeva, 
Nag&rjuna’s philosophy of iUnyatd, was based on th eprajftd,- 
paramUa texts and he selected the Pancavim- 

of Nagarjuna sal 1 sAhasrikit prajnEtpSramitft and .commented 
upon it. These prajna texts are like the 
purSnas of the Hindus, which contain every conceivable subjects 
and things, such as cosmology, theology, philosophy,—in brief 
they are little encyclopaedias of Indian culture. NagSrjuna’s 
commentary on the PaiicavimSati sahasrika is known as 
‘MahAprajfiaparamita sastra (Nanjio. 1169). The original is lost, 
but it consisted of 100,000 granthas. The Chinese translation % 
by KumUrajiva although consisted of 100 fasc. of 90 Chapters, 
is far from being literal from the beginning to 
Nagjirjima^Conrt°n en( j KumSrajiva translated most thoroughly 
the first chapter in 36 fasciculi and most 
judiciously gave an abstract of the remaining,.89 chapters in 
66 fasciculi : he always tried to avoide the translation of the 
unnecessary repititions of the originals and gave the best and the 
most important points of the SRnyavRda, 

NSgarjuna developed his theory of SHnyav&la in several 
treatises, of which his Madkyamaka-KanJca is the best known. 
It summarises the whole theory in 404 kSrikSs of 27 chapters.** 

1 Walleser, op. cit. 

2 Following are the Chapters of Madhyamaka Kftrika. 

1 Pratya-parlk^a (on Causality) 14 verses. 

2 Gatagata (on motion) 25 verses. 

3 Caksuradlndriya (on the sense faculties) 8 verses. 

4 Skandha (on the elements of existence) 9 verses. 

5 Dhatu (sn the component elements of an individual) 8 verses. 

0 Ragarakta (on passious) 10 verses. 

7 Saihskrta (on momentaries) 34 verses. 
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“The first chapter is devoted to a critique of the* conception of 
causality. It reduces our everyday conception of it and all realistic 
theories ad absurdum and thus indirectly establishes Monism 

( advaita ). The rest of the work of filled with 

Madhyamaka Karika ,. .. , . A 

and, its tika by application of this result to every separate item 

Aryadeva 0 f (j ie Hinayauist philosophical system.” 1 

KumSrajiva translated these KSrikils of NSgarjuua along with 
commentary on them by Aryadava. The Sanskrit title of the 
commentary is Pranyamula Saatra-li/ca, (Nanjio, 1179). The 
original is lost and KumSrajiva’s translation is the principal source 
of our knowledge of Aryadeva’s explanation of master’s Bankas. 

The fundamental doctrine of Stlnyata is often misunderstood; 
therefore a few passages translated from the original Sanskrit 


8 Karmakaraka (on Agent and action) 13 verses. 

9 Piirva (on the reality of the proceeding moment* 12 verses. 

10 Agnlndhana (on the relation of fire and fuel)) 10 verses. 

11 Purvapara Koti (on the infinite) 8 verses. 

12 Duhkha (on the unreality of phenomenal world) 10 verses. 

13 Samskara (on the unreality of all tho forces of life) 8 verses. 

14 Saiiisarga (on the unreality of relations) 7 verses. 

15 Svabhava (on the notion of essentsal) 11 verses. 

10 Bandhano-moksa (on Bondage and Deliverance) 10 verses. 

17 Karmaphala (on Karma and its result) 33 verses. 

18 Xtma (on the doctrine of Soul) 12 verses. 

19 Kala (on Time) 6 verses. 

20 Samagri (on the nation of the totality of causes) 24 verses. 

21 Sambhava-bibliava (on the notions of origin and end) 21 versos, 

22 Tathagata (on the reality of Buddha) 10 verses. 

23 Viparyasa-parlksa (on logical incongruity) 21 verses. 

24 Aryasatya (on tne Four Truth’s) 40 verses, 

25 Nirvana (on the Nirvana) 29 verses) 

26 Dvadasahga (on tho Twelve stages in the development of an individual 
life) 9 verses. 

27 Drs(i (on false dogma) 30 verses. 

Max Wallcser— Die Mittlere Lehre des NdgarjunH (translation from the 
Chinese Version of Kumarajlva)— Heidelberg, 1912. 

See Malamadhyamaka-Karikas (.Madhyamika sutras) de Nagarjuna avec la 
PrasannapadH comm, de Candraklrti, publie par Louis de la Vallee Poussin, 
Billotheca Buddhica, 1903. 

1 IStcherbatsky, Conception of Buddhist NirvUna. Leningrad, 1927, p OG] 
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of NSgSrjuna’s Madhyamaka Karika and KumSrajlva’s Chinese 
translation of Aryadeva’s Tika on the same may be quoted here. ) 

NSgSCrjuna says, “It is on account of unrestrictedness or 

tiunyata, that everything becomes possible , without it nothing in 
^ the world is possible” (Chap. 24 ; K&r. 14.) 

Avyadeva explain Aryadeva’s comment on the above has been 
Sunyata translated thus by Kumarajiva : “It is due to 

absolute unrestricted ness or aty a nla-Mny at a, that the activity, 
in regular order (following the law of regularity, and of cause and 
effect) of all mundane and supermundane things (dharmas) is 
possible. If it (nonmen) is otherwise, then such activity would 
become impossible.” This is what NstgSrjuna means by asarhskrta 
Stony aid, or the principle applied to noumenal world. 

He further analyses the Sarhskrta-^unyata or the phenomenal 
world thus: “That which has been produced through causes and 
conditions (paratltya-samutpada), we say to be ‘ever-changing’ 
(sUnyata); it is a conventional name (Prajnapti), and may also be 
called ‘the middle path’ (Madhyama).” “There is no dharma which 
is not produced by causes and conditions. Therefore no dharma 
exists which can be called not ever-changing or aSunya. (Chap. 
24; K5r. 18, 10). Aryadeva thus explains the Karika : “I say 
that whatever is produced by cause and condition is Siinyata or ever- 
changing, because whatever is the outcome of the union of various 
causes and conditions, is limited by the law of causation. Hence 
those that are devoid of any particularity or svabhava are SUnyata." ' 


Further he says, “If thou thinkest that things exist on account 
of their self-essence or svabhava (but not on aeoount of SUnyata), 
then, thou seest that they come out of causelessness” (Chap. 24 ; 
KSr. 16). Aryadeva thus comments on the Iv5rika: “Thou 
sayest all things possess their self-essence or svahhava. If it were 
so, thou then perceivest that they came out 
Fl ' 01 byt 1 Kumar?!va t i° 11 without cause and condition. Because if any 
phenomenon possess its own self-essence, it can 
neither be produced nor destroyed, such a thing is independent of 
cause and condition.” 


14 
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Nagarj una then sa 3 ^s, “You annihilate cause, effect, agent, 
means, action, birth and death of every object.” (Chap. 24, Ear. 17). 
“The real state of Dharma is,” says Nagarjuna,” like Nirvana 
indescribable, incomprehensible, without birth or death. It is 
beyond the reach of thought or language for it is absolute.” (Chap 
28. Ear. 7). ‘‘It was taught by the Buddha that there is ego (atm a) 
as well as non-ego (anatma), but.” the new philosepher boldly 
declares in his new interpretation,” there is neither atman nor 
anatman in the real state of Dharmas.” But Nagarjuna does not 
say that tfunyata is final, for when its work is accomplished it is 
our duty to rid ourselves of the conception of tSunyatZi itself. He 
says, “For the sake of removing every kind of erroneous views, 
the Buddhas teach sunyaia. Those, however, who cling erroneously 
to this conception cannot be converted from their error” (Chap. 13. 
Ear. 8. 1 Nagarjuna was more a dilectician than a philosopher and he 
carried “his negative dialectics of the Prajna school till he reached 
a complete denial of any definite thought about anything.” In the 
22nd chapter of Madhyamalca tiastra (Nanjio, 1179), Nagarjuna 
“denies step by step every quality thinkable of 
N, explains Piajna ^ p erson 0 f the Tathagata. He has no 

physical body ; yet, apart from mind, he is an inconceivable thing. 
Inconceivable and unthinkable as he is, he is not a non-existence. 
Being (sat) or non-being (asat) is never to be predicated of him, 
because both are illusions. He is neither a being nor a non-being. 
In short, he has no substance ( atma-bhava ), just as every other 
being, both in his lifetime and after has death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be denied, and 
thorough negations of relativities could lead to the deep insight into 
it m which is realized the contemplation of prajna.''' 2 Eumarajiva’s 
translation is called Chung-lun (Madhyamaka sastra) ; it was in 

1 Sogen Yamakami, Systems of Buddhist Thoughts , Cal. Univ, 1912, pp. 
195-200), 

2 Anesaln, IDocetism, ERE. Yol. IV, p. 830, see also the interesting article 
The origin of Mahayana Buddhism by E. C. Armstrong in the Eastern 
Buddhist, 1926, pp. 27-48. in which various opinions of modern Japanese 
scholars are summarised : some of these are very radical in their views. 
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4 fuse. Two hundred years hence (in 632 a. d.) PrahMkaramitra 
translated again the text ; but this was in 15 fasciculi (Nanjio. 
1185). The Chinese title of this work is Pan-jo tan-lun and in 
Sanskrit it was known as PrajnE pradxpa sastra kariks. ■ 

: KumSrajiva not only translated the works of NSgSrjuna into 
Chinese but introduced his great disciple Vrvadova to the Chinese 

Kumarajiva translates Buddhists. Reference has already been made 
Aryadeva’s works to Xryadeva’s commentary on MgSrjuna’s 

Madhyamaka karikas rendered into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 

Intellectually Aryadeva was as great as his master, and 
contributed to the interpreting of the Madhyamaka Philosophy. 
After having translated his commentary, Kumarajiva rendered 
into Chinese in A.n. 404 one of the principal works of Aryadeva—the 
“SataMstra" (Najio, 1188). This work is one of the principal 
treatises of the Madhyamaka. The real philosophical foundation 
of Nagarjuna’s dialectics was laid by Aryadeva in his SaiaSastra, 
to which Vasubandhu and afterwards I) bar map ala (See below, 
Hiuen Tsang) wrote commentaries. Kumara- 
Arya teuvsiated ta§clStra jiva translated the Satasastra text of Aryadeva 
along with the commentary of Vasubandhu 1 
who however must not be confounded with the great philosopher 
of that name whom Ave shall meet in another chapter. ' 

The tialaMstrci is written in the form of question and answer 
between a heretic and a believer, the conventional custom of 
Avriting books of this nature. The heretic repeatedly brings forward 
the arguements of Kapila and Ulnka, i.e. NvSya and Vaisesika, and 
tries to refute the believer who al ways successfully meets his opponent 
and defeats him finally. The treatise in its Chinese version 


1 Now a series of questions arises about Buddhist chronology. Who is this 
Vasubandhu ? Is he the great Vasubandhu the reputed of Abhidharmaksa 
and brother of Asanga ? N. Peri asserts that it is the great Vasubandhu, who 
commented upon Aryadeva’s work ( BEFFO , XI, 1911) ; he places him circa, 
A.1). 350. But others reject it; Takakusu assigns Vasubandhu to the 9th 
century A.D., therefore he cannot be placed before Kumarajiva. Vasubandhu 
himself speaks of Yrddha-Yasubandlm and (Nanjio also suggested that this 
commentary might have been written by another Vasubandhu. Besides it is 
written simply Vasu, (Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 371’ f. n,). 
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is divided into ten chapters ; the original does not seem to be in 
existence. The following are the chapters : (1) E enunciation of Sin 
and Merit ; (2) Refutation of Atman; (8) Refutation of Unity; (4) 
Refutation of Diversity ; (5) Refutation of perception of senses ; 
(6) Refutation of the object; (7) Refutation of the theory of the 
existence of effect in the cause (Pratitya-samutpada) ; (8) Refutation 
of the theory according to which, in the cause there is no effect; 
(9) Refutation of the eternity ; (10) Refutation of the void Sunyata. 1 

Another powerful thinker of the age who was introduced into 
China by Kumarajiva was Harivarman. In the early centuries 
of the Christian era various religio- 
SalfsYddhff^ra philosophical views were enunciated by several 
A car y as in India of whom Harivarman is one. 
he is absolutely unknown in India ; because his work entitled 
Satyasiddhi-Sastra (Nanjio, 1274) is not found in the original, 
nor does it seem that his disciples left any literary trace in 
India. But in China Kumarajiva’s translation became so popular 
with the Buddhists of that country that under the Liang dynasty 
(502-597) a philosophical school actually came to be established 
there, which took its name after the Satyasiddhi-sfJstra. 

In a preface to Kumarajiva’s translation of Harivarman’s 
work, San-chao, the greatest of KuinSrajiva’s disciples writes: 
“The Satyasiddhi-s'astra was composed by Harivarman about 890 
years after Buddha’s death. He was the chief disciple of 
Kumaralata leader of the Hinay&nists in Kashmir.” We must 
not take the date assigned to him by San-Chao too literally. 
Kumaralata, who was the founder of the Sautrantika school, 
according to the tradition preserved by Hiuen Tsang, was a 
contemporary of Asvagliosa, Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 2 Thus if 


1 G, Tucci, Le Cento Strofe (Sata Sastra) texts buddhistieo mahayana, 
tradottQ del cinese, Studi e Materiali di Storia della Rcligione, Roma, 1925. 

2 Kumaralata “ was a native of Taksasila, who in early youth embraced 
the religious life, and became an enthusiastic student of sacred literature. 
He composed some tens of treatises which were widely known and read and 
he was the founder of the Sautrantika school. He was brought by force from 
his native land to this country. In his time Asvagliosa in the east, Deva in 
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Satyasiddhi School 


we can take Hiuen Tsang’s statement to be correct, Harivarman 
cannot be put later than A. D. 250. This great critical free-thinker 
‘appeared at a time when the so-called 
Hinayanists and Mahayanists were hotly 
discussing the claims of their respective schools to be regarded as 
representatives of genuine Buddhism.” He boldly said to the 
contending parties, “Now I am going unfold the meaning of the 
sacred canon in its real truth, because every Bhiksu of every 
school and Buddha himself will be hearing my exposition.” But 
it does not seem that his interpretation was up to his enthusiasm. 
According to his own profession he was a declared antagonist of 
the SarvtEstivadins and he took his stand upon the Hlnayana in 
order to maintain his doctrine of absolute SOnyata {Sarva-tiunyala- 
vada). This is the reason why Harivarman’s doctrine is generally 
called the Sony avail a of the Hinayana, as 
distinguished from the Sunyavada of the 


Whatsit preached 


MahSySna doctrine. 1 This is why the Satyasiddhi school 
has sometimes been included among the schools of Mahayana ; 
and that seems to be the reason of Kumarajiva’s translating 
Harivarman’s work into Chinese. But epinions greatly differ 
as to the exact school to which Harivarman’s views belonged : 
“Some say, he belonged to Bahusrutiya, others, that he was a 
member of the SautrSntika school, others again maintain that he 
was an adherent of the Dharmagupta school. There are some 
who go so far as to affirm that he interpreted the tenets of the 
Hinayana with the help of the Mahayana.”" 


the south, Nagarjuua in the West, and Kumaralata in the north were called the 
Four Shining Suns.” Watters On Yuan Gkwang , Vol. II. p. 26S: also Beal 
Buddhist Records, Vol, II, p, 302. The Chinese name Kiu-mo-lo-lo-la formerly 
transcribed as Kumalatabodha has been restored as Kumaralata on the authority 
of Sanskrit but coming from central Asia, see Liider’s Bruchstiicke der 
buddhistischer Dramen. 

1 Sogen opt cit p. 173. 

2 His philosophical views have been analysed in Sogen’s work, op. cit. pp. 
172-185 : the whole thing about Satyasiddhi has been drawn from that work : 
also see Wieger, pp. 338-440). 
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' Kumarajiva- wanted to acquaint the Chinese Buddhists 
thoroughly with all the philosophical theories of the Madhyamika 
What. Kumarajiva school and translated the most important 
taught treatises of prajna group as well as the works 

of the Acaryas of Mahayana, The Mahayana which was practical¬ 
ly introduced in China by Kumarajiva differs on some fundamental 
points from the HinaySna which had been in vogue in China 
till then. ) 

Kumarajiva translated selected texts from Sanskrit, which 
were calculated to illustrate the fundamental theories of 
Mahay na. The ideal of Mahayana takes definite shape in the 
life of a Bodhisattva and some of the early translators tried to 
popularise this idea among the Buddhists of China. Kumarajiva’s 
contribution in this line was very great. 
incScated at dearly aS in He translated the text and the great 
tioD. iara ^ ivas trans,a * commentary of Nagarjuna on the Dasabhnmi, 
which forms a part of the Avatarhsaka 
(15 fas : 35 chap. Nanjio 1180). It gives an elaborate exposition 
of the Dasabhnmi or the ten stages ’ of Bodhisattvahood and 
shows what spiritual routine a Buddhist was expected to pursue 
in order to obtain nirvana. But before a neophyte can come to 
the road of Dasabhnmi, the awakening of the Bodhi-citta marks 
the first step towards it. Kumarajiva therefore translated a work 
called ‘Discourse on the awakening of the Bodhicitta’ Bodhicittot- 
padana &lustra (Nanjio, 1218) alleged to have been composed by 
Vasubandhu. But we presume that its author was Vrddha 

‘Bodhicittotpadana’ Vasubandhu. The Maliayanists believe that 
is explained. the Bodhicitta is present in the hearts of all 

sentient beings, it is only dormant they say and lies crippled in the 
mortals. Kumarajiva’s translation of the work gives us a 
systematic treatment of those conditions which tend to awaken the 
Bodhicitta from its lethargic inactivity. 1 “The Bodhicitta or in¬ 
telligence-heart is awakened in us (1) by thinking of the Buddhas, 
(2) by reflecting on faults of material existence, (3) by observing 


1 Suzuki, opt cit Outline of Mahayana p. 3Q3. 
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the deplorable state in which sentient beings are living, and finally 
(4) by aspiring after those virtues which are acquired by a Tathagata 
in the highest enlightenment.” 1 

Having awakened his Bodhicitta from its unconscious 
slumber, a Bodhisattva will now proceed to make ten vows or 
pranidhana. \ A few of the most brilliant prcinidhanas quoted 
below will show Avhat a high ideal of life the Mahayanists had 
set up. and was propagated in China through the translation of 
Kumarajiva. 

(1) Would that all the merits I have accumulated in the past 
as well as in the present be distributed among all sentient beings 

and make them all aspire after supreme 
bolocted passages , . , . . r 

from t. ho work knowledge, and also that this my pranidhana 

be constantly growing in strength and sustain 
me throughout my rebirths. 

(2) “Would that, through the merits of my work, may, I 
whenever I am born, come in the presence of all Buddhas and 
pay homage. 

(3) “Would that I be thoroughly conversant with scientific 
knowledge as well as the first principle of religion and gain an 
insight into the truth of the Good Law. 

(4) “Would that all Buddhas instruct me in religious truths 
as best suited to my intelligence and let me finally attain the five 
spiritual powers of the Bodhisattva. 

(5) “Would that I be able to preach untiringly the truth to 
all beings, and gladden them, and benefit them, and make them 
intelligent, 2 

The rest of the pranidhanas are not quoted here. The 
Bodhisattva when .awakened must pass through several stages of 
religious discipline before he attains perfection. 

These stages are generally estimated by the Mahayanists at 
ten. These have been most clearly expounded in a chapter called 
Dasabhumi in the Avataiiisaka, which was rendered into Chinese 

1 Ibid p. 303. ~ ~ 

2 Suzuki, Ibid p, 308). 
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by Kumarajiva along with a translation of the commentary on the 
same by Nagarjuna. These ten stages are 1. PramuditS, 2. VimalS 
3. Prabhakari, 4. Arismati, 5. Sudurjaya, G. Abhimukhi, 7. Duran- 
gama, 8. Acala, 9. Sadhumati, 10. Dharmamegha. These are 
sometimes criticised as too mechanical for spiritual life, and 
many sects of the east “teach that is not necessary to pass 
through each one of these stages successively, for proper realisation 
may enable one to jump over or leave out several stages or even to 
pass at one step from the lowest to the highest degree.” 
However these two works on Bodhisattva’s Intelligence-heart 
(Bodhicitta) and Ten BhUmis or stages translated by Kumarajiva 
helped a good deal in propagating these noble ideas among the 
Chinese Buddhists. 

But the most important and almost epoch-making work on the 
ideal of Bodhisattva was KumiSrajlva’s translation of the 
VimalaklrtinirdeSa. It was this work which 
Ep0C Kirtfnirfe§a imala was taken to Japan for preaching Buddhism. 

The treatise is of such a great importance that 
Ave shall discuss it in details, and a perusal of this Avork will be 
amply rewarded. San-chao, the great disciple of Kumarajiva edited 
the translation of his master and enriched it with a learned 
commentary (Nanjio, 1632). “There are also several other editions 
or Kumarajiva’s version with commentaries, and it has long been 
a favourite work with Chinese students, Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist,” 1 

The VimalaklrtinirdeSa was probably first composed in 
Sanskrit or in some Indian dialect much earlier than the time of 
Nagarjuna (2nd century A. D.), for the sntra 
A very old wmk - g f re q uen t]y q UO t e d by Nagarjuna in his 

commentary of the Prajnaparamita sntra , preserved in Chinese 
through the translation of Kumarajiva^ mentioned above (Nanjio 
11GOj- The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be 
determined iioav ; but it must be a few centuries before Nagarjuna’s 


1 Watters, On Yuan Chang, II, p. 64. 
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time, for it requires a cousiderable time before a stttra can be quoted 
as an authority. 

This old sUtra has some outstanding characteristics, which 
distinguish it from the older Hinayana texts and that must have 

Bodhisattva sacrifices been the reason of Kumarajiva’s rendering it 
his self for others. i n t 0 Chi nese . The idea of Bodhisattva is 

greatly developed in the Mahayana texts. (We have already seen 
that according to the Mahayanistic ideals a Bodhisattva is to 
sacrifice his own selfish happiness for a greater cause. He does 
not want to extinguish his passions which are absolutely necessary 
according to the ideal of the Hinay&nists ; for otherwise how could 
he feel any sympathy for the lower beings suffering from passions 
and deliver them from pain. He incarnates himself in any being 
even in a medical herb (Chapter VIII), in order to save all beings 
and lead them to the higher stage of religious life. The six 
paramitSs, being the preliminary means of attaining Buddhahood, 
are never sought by the Hhiayanists, whose final goal is to become 
an Arhat ; but in the Vimalalclrtinirdeta what are most strongly 
emphasised are these ParainitSs. In fact they are one of the 
signs distinguishing Mahayana from Hinayana. 1 

KarunS or “the great mercy and compassion towards all beings” 
is most highly recommended in this stttra. ( A sravaka or a 
Pratyekabuddha acts only for himself not for others ; his Nirvana 
is a complete extinction which is the final goal to his life : But 
a Bodhisattva does not enter into Nirvana for the sake of beings 
who suffer in the life, and whose salvation is his “sole duty.’? 

This stttra also lays great stress on non-attachment ; but to 
cling to non-attachment is still an attachment, which is condemned 
in this stttra. This state is beyond either words or thought ; 
true non-attachment is absolute, it is not only free from all forms 
of attachment but free from non-attachment itself. Here is an 
absolute freedom of the Bodhisattva in all his life-activities, which 
is unknown to Hxnayanists. 

“On the whole, what is most emphatically insisted upon in 
the stttra is the practising of the life of a bodhisattva as against 

15 
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that of a Sravaka or a Pratyekabuddha, that is to say, the 
Mahay an a is strongly upheld against the Hlnayana, the religion 
of laymen against the ascetic life of the monastery. Religion ought 
not to he made the monopoly of the priests, hut the possession of 
all who seek it, either monks or laymen. That is why the leaders 
of the priesthood are treated as miserable beings destitute of 
supernatural powers, which they themselves admit either by 
compulsion or on their own account.” 

“It is due to this influence of the movement of the latiy that, 
in Japan, Shotoku Umayado (A. D. 574-633), the crown-prince... 
thought himself to be a Vimalakirti and wrote a commentary on 
this sntra. He was never ordained as a priest but did far more 
than a professional priest in propagating Buddhism in Japan. 1 

Vimalakirti was a wealthy house-holder (grin) in the great 
city Vaisali. He was a Bodhisattva of the highest order, who 
held lofty ideals of life. A passage from 
Vl ’onay man 63,1 Kumarajiva’s translation is quoted here, which 
clearly sets forth the ideal of a perfect lite 
which the Bodhisattva Vimalakirti led: ‘Though he is but a 
simple layman, yet observing the pure monastic discipline } though 
living at home, yet never desirous of anything ; though possessing 
a wife and children, always exercising pure virtues ; though 
surrounded by his family, holding aloof from wordly, yet adorned 
with spiritual splendour ; though eating and drinking, yet enjoying 
the flavour of the rapture of meditation ; theugh frequenting the 
gambling house, yet leading the gamblers into the right path ; 
though coming in contact with heresy, yet never letting his true 
faith he impaired ; though having a profound knowledge of wordly 
learning, yet ever finding pleasure in things of the spirit as taught 
by Buddha ; revered by all as the first among those who were 
worthy of reverence; governing both the old and young as a 
righteous judge ; though profiting by all the professions, yet far 
above being absorbed by them ; benefitting all beings, going 
wheresever he pleases, protecting all beings as a judge with 
1 Quoted from The Estern Buddhist Yol. H, No- 3. 1923. 
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righteousness ; leading all with the doctrine of the Mahay ana when 
in the seat of discussion ; ever teaching the young and ignorant 
when entering the hall of learning ; manifesting to all the error of 
passion when in the house of debauchery ; persuading all to seek 
the higher things, when at the shop of the wine-dealer ; preaching 
the law, when among wealthy people as the most honorable of their 
kind ; dissuading the rich householders from covetousness, when 
among them as the most honorable of their kind ; teaching 
Ksatriyas patience when among them, as the most honourable of 
their kind ; removing arrogance when among Brahmanas as the 
most honorable of their kind ; teaching justice to the great ministers 
when among them as the most honorable of their kind ; teaching 
loyalty and filial pity to the princes when among them ; teaching 
honesty to the ladies of the court when among them ; persuading 
the masses to cherish the virtue of merits when among them ; 
instructing the highest wisdom to the Brahmana gods when 

among them.; showing the transient nature of the world 

to Sakra gods when among the guardians as the most honorable 
of their ’.kind, thus by such countless means Yimalaklrti, the 
house-holder, rendered benefit to all beings.” 

“Now through those means he brought on himself sickness, and 
there came to inquire after him countless visitors headed by kings, 
great ministers, wealthy householders, lay-disciples Brahmanas, 
princes and other high officials. Then Yimalaklrti taking the 
opportunity of his sickness, preached to any one who came to him, 
about the transitoriness of body, impermanence of things etc. Thus 
Yimalaklrti rightly preached for the profit of those who came to 
visit him on his bed of sickness and made all these countless 
thousand people cherish the thought of Supreme enlightenment.” The 
Buddha knowing of his illness asked his disciples to visit Yimalaklrti 
and inquire after his health. But each of them doclares that he is 
not worthy to approach that great man and narrates how he had 
been instructed by the great layman in a particular topic 
affecting life. 

Then at last Manjusrl was prevailed upon to visit him. Manjusrl 
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said, “0 Blessed one, it is very difficult to discuss with that excel¬ 
lent man ; he has attained to such a profound knowledge of the 
true nature things, he is able to preach the essence of Law... he is 
perfect in wisdom and the necessary means ; yet in compliance 
with the order of the Buddha, I w T ill go to inquire after his health. 1 ; 

The rest of the book is devoted to discussing subtle questions 
between Manjusri and Yimalakirti, the latter showing profound 
power of understanding the philosophy of life. 1 

Kumarajlva’s another important translation was Saddharma- 
pundarlka. No book in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature gives a 
more accurate idea of the literature of the Mahayana than the 
Lotus of the Good Law ; and none gives a 
Saddharmpuodarika jitter impression of the changes undergone by 

Buddhism in certain surroundings, from its 
beginnings down to the earliest times of the Christian era. 2 

The Saddharma Pundarlka is a typical Mahayana work of the 
earlier days, and that is why so many monks wanted to give it to 
the Chinese public. “In the ancient Pali documents Sakyamuni 

1 Chineses text translated into English by Hoke Idumi The Eastern 
Buddhist 1924-1925). There were seven translations of the VimalaMrtinirdesa 
(1) Wei-mo-ching (2 fasc.) by Yen-fo-t’ias A. D. 188 (lost), (2) Wei-mo-chich- 
ching (2 fase.) by Chi Chien A. D. 222-280 (Nanjio, 147), (3) Wei-mo-la-chich- 
ching (3 fasc.) by Chu Shulan A. D. 265 (lost), (4) Wei-ma-chich-solshus-fa-men- 
ohine, (3 fase.) by Dharmaraksa A. D. 265 (lost), (5) Wei-mo-ching byJitamita 
(4 fasc.) A. D. 317-420 (lost), (6) Wei-tno-ehich-so-shuo-ching (3 fasc, 14 Chap) 
by Kumarajiva A. D. 400 (Nanjio, 146), (7) Shuo-wu-kon-chen-ching (6 fasc, 14 
chapt.) by Hiuen Tsang, A. I). 664 (Nanjio, 140), 

2 Poussin, The Lotus of the true law, ERE,V ol.. 8. p. 145, The work is 
too well-known to students of Buddhism to be described in full. Burnouf 
translated it into French as early as 1852. The Sanskrit edition as well as 
English translation have beou published, the former appearing in the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica edited by H. Kern and B. Nanjio and the latter in the Sacred Books 
of the East done into English by H. Horn alone (Yol. XXI) Fragments of it 
have been discovered in Central Asia and a Manuscript is said to be procured 
in Tibet by the Japanese traveller Kawaguchi, and its facsimili has been 
published in Japan. There have been six translations of this important work in 
A. D. 255, 270, 286, 335, 500 and 601. The first two and the fourth were lost 
by 730 A. D. Dharmaraksa’s translation and its effect in Chinese Buddhism has 
been described above. In connection with the translation of the work we shall 
discuss the various texts of the works extant in those days. 
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is a man, a single mortal, and he moves in a historical background. 
In the Saddharma Pundarlka he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eternal, who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
Buddha m the text setting the ‘divinity’ i. e. the divine Splendour 

and the majestic power, which Buddhists now attribute to the 
Buddhas ; he is a god as Hindus and Buddhists understand by 
the word; that is to say, he manifests himself especially by 
mythological performances, although he is a stranger to all notions 
of creation or of influence., Such a being has a history ; therefore, 
as Kern says, this is a sort of dramatic performance, an undeveloped 
mystery play... It consists of a series of dialogues, brightened by 
the magic effects of a would be supernatural scenery.” ' 

. “Although completely divine, Sakyamuni is not God in the 
Lotus. He is Buddha ‘from the beginning, he is the father of the 
worlds, the father of the future Buddhas and saints, the universal 
providence. In order to save human beings and lead them to 
Nirvana he appears in a human form which is illusory : he is 
born, teaches and enters Nirvana at least as far as ordinary men 
can see ; but in reality while illusory Sakyamunis are appearing 
in this world, the true Sakyamuni reigns on divine Mountain 
of Vultures,’ surrounded by four Buddhas, and imparting to them 
the true teaching, the true law. It is this Sakyamuni that the 
Lotus shows.” (Poussin, ibid.) 

Avalokitesvara is the principal Bodhisattva to whom devotees 
direct their offerings, ahd that has been amply elucidated in our 
Buddhalogy in Pirn- stU( ly of Dharmaraksa’s translation which ap- 
darika. peared in a. d. 286. Buddhalogy was!distinctly 

developed as early as the first century a. d., in the Lotus four 
Buddhas are mentioned. Of these Baddhas the most important 
in Amitabha or Amitayus. In the Lotus we read in the west, 
where the pure world Sukhakara is situated, there the chief Amitabha 
the tamer of man, has fixed his abode.” (XXIV, 50 ; SBE XXI, 


p. 417. 

The Amitabha cult is a very old institution and it points always 
to a non-Indian origin ; we shall discuss this subject at length in 
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a later chapter of our treatise. The first Amitabha text known is 
probably Sukhavatl Vyuha (in its larger recension), introduced into 
China by the Parthian monk Shi-Kao and his contemporary 

„ „ ,, Lokaksema in the second century a. d. Since 

ameJIer Sukhavatl ' . 

Vyuha in Chinese for then several translations were made. But it 

was Kumarajiva, who for the first time, trans¬ 
lated a new recension into Chinese. This known as the Smaller 
Sukhavatl Vyuha , in which Amitabha is the principal Buddha. 
This is one of the three principal canonical texts of the Jodo sect 
of Japan, the other two being the Larger recension of the Sukhavatl 
and a dharam on Amitayus. Kumarajiva’s Sukhavatl- Vyuha 
was not only a great departure from the older Mahayana texts, hut 
it differed from the larger recension as well. “The Smaller 
Sukhavatl-Vynha lays great stress on the fact that people can he 
saved or can be horn in the land of Bliss, if only they remember 
and repeat the name of Buddha Amitabha before their death, and 
distinctly denies that people are born in the paradise of Amitabha 
as a reward or necessary result of good works performed in the 
present life. This would take away one of the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of Buddhism, namely the doctrine of Karman , or of the 

continuous working of our deeds whether good 
Faith in Amitabha , , , , , £ ,, ,, , . . 

preached. or bad. instead ot the old doctrine as a man 

soweth so he shall reap, a new and easier way 
of salvation is here preached, viz., as a man prayeth so he shall be 
saved. It is what is known to us as salvation by faith rather than 
by work. 1 The larger Sukhavatl Vyuha (which we shall describe 
further down below) lays likewise great stress on prayer and faith 
in Amitabha, but it never neglects‘the stock of merit’ (punya) as 
essential for salvation. 1 This translation of the Sukhavatl Vynha 
by Kumarajiva is considered as one of the mast important works 
ever translated into Chinese. 

KumSrajiva translated a large number of works from Sanskrit 
mostly on the Mahayana theology and philosophy and it will not 


1 (Introduction by MaxMiiller to SEE XLIX, p. viii-ix). 
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be possible to describe them all. He had wished to present the 
Chinese people with the most representative Sanskrit books and he 
successfully carried out his mission to a close. But before we 
close out the study of Kumarajiva, we would like to describe a few 
works, which seem to be very important. The Sutralamkara , 
alleged to have been composed by Asvaghosa was rendered into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva. But it is now proved that this work could 
not have been written by Asoaghosa. Various 

Sutralamkara-. its . , . , ,, . . > 

author is not argudments against the authorship of Asvaghosa 

Asvaghosa. are p U t forth. In one of the stories Kaniska is 
mentioned as a legendary person. When it is contended that 
Asvaghosa was a contemporary of Kaniska. It hardly seems 
credible that a contemporary king would appear in a legendary 
character. Besides this, in Central Asia fragments of a work have 
been discovered called Kalpanamanditika , whose author was 
Kumaralata. This Kalpanamanditika , agrees with the Sntralam- 
kara, ascribed to Asvaghosa and translated by Kumarajiva. The 
real Sutralamkara of Asvaghosa discovered in Central Asia is said 
to be preserved in Berlin. Therefore the translation of the 
Sutralamkara done iuto French by Ed. Humber, which is alleged 
to be the work of Asvaghosa, is really not his. 

This is a collection of pious legends after the model of jatakas 
and avadanas narrated in prose and verse in the style of Sanskrit 
poetics. Many of the legends are known to us through classical 
sources. 1 A few stories show the spirit of Mahayana. It seems 
even from tho translation that the work, had genuine literary 
merits. It is of great importance for the history of Indian 
Literature and culture as it mentions the epics of Kaiuayana and 
Mahabharata and combats the philosophical doctrines of the 
Sankliya and Vaisesika schools just as forcibly as it opposes the 


Liiders, Briichstiicke der Kalpanamanditika des Kumaralata. Also see 
Levi’s article in J. As, Leipzig, 1926. 

1 Humber Trois contes du Sutralamkara, Conserves dans le Divyavadana, 
Befeo 1904, IV, p. 709-713. 
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religious views of the Brahmanas and Jainas and offers in a variety 
of ways to the scripts, art und painting. 1 

For the guidance of the MahaySna monks KumSrajiva translated 
th & Brahmajala-Sutra (Nanjio, 1087J, which has since then been 
recognised as the principal code of law among the Chinese Buddhist; 

hut it is stated by San-Chao that the Brah - 
th^codb rnajola-Sutra forms the twelfth chapter of a 

Mahayana larger work called the Bodhisattvahfdayasutra 
which is supposed to have been a work'of 120 fasciculi and 61 
chapters in the original. The rest of the work was never translated 
into Chinese, nor has the original work been discovered. We must 
warn our readers against confusing this Brahmajala with the 
Pali work of the same name, which forms a part of the DlganikWya. 
The Pali Brahmajala agrees more or less with the Fan-tung-ching , 
the 14th chapter of the Dlrgha Agama (Nanjio, 546, 554). 
KumSrajiva’s translation is known as Fan-wang-ching. 

The text ol Brahmajala-Sutra opens with a tableau in which 
the ancient Buddha Eocana is seen seated on a lotus with a thou¬ 
sand petals ; each petal being a world. Eocana then gathers 
round him all the Bodhisattvas and discourses with them on renun¬ 
ciation, impermanence and such other well-known topics of 
Buddism. In the second act Sakyamuni appears and declares that 
he was in communion with the gods and with all the Buddhas. 
Eocana, says he, formerly dictated an abstract law, a collection 
of directions rather than rules. I, Sakyamuni, am about to an¬ 
nounce concrete rules which regulate the Mahayanist Buddhist 
world.” Then the first ten great faults are descibed in details 
followed by forty-eight minor faults or omissions, which although 
do not extinguish the Buddhist life, will be punished either in this 
world or the next, if they are not expiated in time by penitence. 

The wonderful literary achievements of Kumarajiva under the 
imperial patronage of the Tsin emperor Yao-hing, in the cause 


1 Levi, J. As. 1904, pp. 77 f f. see Nariman, also Anesaki, are vol. 2. p. 159. 
AVieger, pp. 430-437. 
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of the spread of Hindu culture in China, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. The subtle and critical minds of Chinese literati 
always ignored the Buddhists, and Confucianism 
Estim work° f hl> and Taoism were considered to be two pillars 
of Chinese civilization and in their national 
pride they tried their utmost to resist the influence of Hindu 
culture. But the Hindu mission was too strong to be resisted even 
by a people like the Chinese, Kumarajiva’s translation of the 
Buddhist masterpieces into elegant Chinese largely contributed to 
the diffusion of Buddhist philosophy in China. 

KutnUrajiva was fortunate in his disciples ahd the work which 
lie began was continued for sometime by his 
feiST a worthy students. Of these San-Chao is bast 
known. Originally he was a great lover of 
Lao-tsu’s works and was of a mystical temperament ; but a copy of 
VimalaklrtinirdSa (the older version,) which by chance fell into 
his hand, immediately changed his life and calling ; he left home 
and became a monk. He came to Chang-an in 401 a.d. and 
the emperor put him under Kumttrajlva along with Seng- 

Jui and others. He all along helped KumSrajiva in the translation 
work ; but at last he wrote a few independent treatises. Of these 
his commentary on the VimalaklrtinirdeSa (Nanjio, 1032) in 10 
chapters is well known to Chinese scholars. Another was a treatise 
on the precious repository (or Ratna-pitaka-sSstra) written by him. 
His Chao-lun has two commentaries compiled by Wan-Tsai, who 
died in 1302, under the Yuan dynasty (a. d. 1280-1368) (Nanjio, 
1627, 1628 ; also Bagchi p. 205). Seng-Chao also wrote three 
prefaces, two to the two works of KumSrajiva and one to a work 
of Buddhayasas (Bagchi, p. 206.) Seng-Jui, 1 another distinguished 
disciple of KumJtrajiva, wrote prefaces to the sUtras translated by 
KumSrajiva and his contemporary workers (Bagchi p. 206-208.) 
He also compiled a catalogue of Chinese Buddhist literature called 
Er-Tsin-lu or the catalogue of the second Tsin Dynasity, in one 


1 See J. Nobel. Sitxungsberichte , beseit 22966. 

16 
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chapter, very probably sometime before a. d. 413, the year of 
KumHrajiva’s death. (Bagchi, Intro., p. xxxv-xxxvi). 

During the thirty-four years of the rule of the Later Tsin 
dynasty, 138 distinct works were rendered into Chinese from 
Sanskrit, of which Kumarajiva alone was responsible for 136 works 
so that this period may well be termed the age of Kumarajiva. 

The death of Fu-K’ien marks a new era in the history of North 
China ; the whole country, split up into several small principalities, 
became a prey to the capricious rulers. In 385 a.d. the Latter Tsin 
dynasty was established in the same ancient town of Chang-gan, 
where the Earlier Ts’in ruled. But there were other cities ruled by 


smaller Tartar tribal chiefs, where the Buddhist church thrived 
under royal patronage. With Wan-Bhuan as 
Dynas™ 385-431 their ca Ptal, the Western Tsins of the Chi-fu 
family founded a new kingdom. They ruled 
from 385 to 341 a. d. Chi-fu Se-fan was the first important person 
of the family. After Fu-k’ion’s death Chi-fu Kuo-jon proclaimed 
himself a king and was installed at Pao-han (Modern Ho-chen in 
Shung chien Kan-su). Under his successor Chi-fu Kien-Kui 
388-407 (382-41 2) a Sramana named Shang-K’ien or 

Fa-K’ien, who is better known as Kien-kong, translated fifteen 
Sanskrit works of which ten have survived. All these translations 


are small sUtras : one of these is the complete translation of the 
story of the Vessantara Jataka. 1 There is no mention of any 
During the three other translator during this period. During the 
Ts trans]atfons 3 41 three Ts’in Dynasties forty-one works in 86 fasc. 

(of which 22 works in 67 fasc. were in existence 
in A. D, 730) are said to have been translated between a. d. 350- 
.431, by unknown translators. Of these translations only seventeen 
works are in existence. 2 


1 Naniio, 254 : This is a later translation of a part of fao. 2 of Satparamita- 
sannipata-sutra , Liu-tu-tsi-ching; Nanjio, 143 ; Translated by Kang Seng-liui. 

2 See Catalogue p. 409 ; According to Nanjio 17; Nanjio 1136 are one 
•work Sarvnstivada Vinaya Vibhasa : c. f. Bagchi, p. 240 ; Kasyapa-parivarta, 
Nanjio, 23. (43) is not mentioned have by Nanjio ; See Bagchi, p. 239). 
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Another dynasty that arose in northern China during the 
troublous fourth century was the Liang. The Tsien Liangs or the 
Former Liang dynasty of the Chang family had their capital at 
Ku-sang. They ruled from 302 to 376 a. d. 
Liang dynasties rp^ 0 flj er Liang Dynasty is known in Chinese 

history as the Pei-Liang or the Northern Liang dynasty. The 
kings were of Tsu-chu family of Tarters. They had their capital 
originally at Chang-ye and afterwards removed to Ku-tsang (a. d. 
397-439). 


Buddhism greatly flourished in China under the patronage of 
the emperors and important state functionaries. Buddhism as a 
movement in a particular state or under a dynasty, always depended 
for its success on the sympathies of the person at the head of the 
government. Fortunately for Buddhism Chang T’ien-si, the prefect 
of Liang-chen (333-376) who was a sincere devotee did all that lay 
in his power to propagate his faith in his provinces. He gathered 
round him a group of earnest workers, of whom 
T Oh;mg-f ’ icii-sf 1 Sheu-luen, an Yueh-chi upasaka was of 

and Sheu-luen particular importance, Sheu-luen was well- 

versed in the sRtra literature, specialy in the Yaipulya group, 
And was a staunch MahSyitnist, Another translator was Poyen, 
the son of the Kuehean king, who had forsaken the world to become 
a monk. This Kuehean royal monk had a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese languages as well as of several Central Asian languages. 
He was well-versed in the sacred literature of the Buddhist. 

Besides there were several other Chinese sr am an as to assist 
Chang T’ien-si in his pious work of translation. He was parti¬ 
cularly anxious to give to his countrymen a clear and literal trans¬ 
lation of original Sanskrit works, but he felt that in case of too 
great concentration on the beauty of the language, the sense might 
be lost sight of, and on the other hand, if one is too literal 
in adhereing to the original, the language is sacrificed. He observed 
in utter helplessness. “It is the saints who are capable of render¬ 
ing both the sense and the beauty of the original at the same time,” 
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Other Translators 


Skea-loeii and his collaborators translated four works, of which 
only one exists, viz., the Surata paripycchSl. 1 

The Liang emperors too can be proud of having given shelter 
and encouragement to about a dozen Buddhist workers. During the 
Liang dynasty sixty works by unknown translators are mentioned 
.in the. Chinese Catalogues. 2 Of these only seven exist. 3 Shih 
Tao-kung 4 5 6 a Chinese sramana translated two works at the wish of 
Tsin-kin Mong sken (401-458) in the town of 
Chang-ye. One of the books is lost and the extant 
work is the well-known RatnarSsi sfltra (Nanjio, 24-44) of the 
Ratnaknta group of MahSvSna. The original Sanskrit text of this 
work is lost but fragments of it have been discovered in Central 
Asia. 

Sbib Fa-chang (Nanjio, App. II. 05. Bagchi, p, 211). a Chinese 
priests of Turfan translated one work (Nanjio, 42p). Seng Clue-to' a 
monk of the western region translated a work which is lost. Tsin-k’iu 
Chiug-Sheng 0 , prince of Ail-yang land a cousin of Tsin-Kin Mong- 
suen, the second ruler of the N. Liang dynasty, was inspired by the 
example of the life of Sakyamuniand left the pleasure of the world to 
become a monk. He was a man of vast erudition, imbued with 
natural piety. He went to Ku-tsang to meet Dharmaksema (see below) 
and studied the panca-sUa under him, which he could repeat from 
memory. But he was not satisfied and went Kfiotau a place well 
known in those days for good scholars and rich Sanskrit libraries 
to continue bis studies. He lived in the famous Gomati Vihltra of 
Khotan and studied under the Hindu monk Buddhasena. This 
learned monk had studied various branches of sciences and 1 Ching- 
sheng studied even Hindu medicine with him and finally procured a 
number of manuscripts from his Guru. 


1 (Bagchi, pp. 209ff) 

2 (Bagchi, pp. 223-233). 

3 (Nanjio speaks o£ 53 works in 75 fasc. p. 413) 

4 Nanjio, App. II. G4 ; Bagchi, 2 .1. 

5 Nanj o. App. IT, 06 ; Bagchi, p. 212) 

6 Nanjio, App. II. 08 ; Bagchi p. 221 
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He came back to Ku-tang and translated a work entitled ‘an 
important explanation of the law of the meditation’ in a. d. 433-439 
but unfortunately the work is lost. After the destruction of the 
N. Liang dynesty in 439, he went southward and took refuge in 
the kingdom of the Sung, where he translated thirty-five hooks 4 
Shill Che-mong’ was a native of Sin-fong in the district of 
Young-eheu. He was a man of deep religious feelings and 
intelligence, who was always eager to visit India in order to see 
the holy places connected with the life of the 

^404-453 A? 0 D.f’ Buddha. In a. d. 404 with fourteen friends he 
started from Chang-an. He passed by Tun- 
huang, visited Shan-shan in the south-west of Lob-nor, Kucha and 
Khotan and witnessed the miracle the law had done. After a 
march of 2000 li the party reached the Pamirs, The ascent of the 
mighty mountains was so difficult that it frightened them, and nine 
of them, returned to China. The rest marched forward; on their way 
their Indian companion Tao-long succumbed to the fatigues of the 
journey and died. Che-mong was not the man to, be discouraged, 
even in- the midst of these difficulties he with tine four friends 
pushed on, crossed the Indus and reached 
And a jgrty visited g as i ira i r< During bis sojourn. in, India he visited 
many important places, including KapilavSstu 
and Kusumpura (Patalipntra.) At Patoliputra he met a Brahman 
of great learning named Lo-yue (Bevata.) Revala and his. family 
were Buddhists and he was honoured by the local king ; be had a 
stupa of massive silver, thirty feet high. Bevata was greatly 
surprised to learn from Che-mong that Buddhism was flourishing 
in China. From him he got several Sanskrit manuscripts on 
Buddhism, such as the Vinaya of the Mahasanghikas, Nirvana 
stttras etc. It may be mentioned here that Fa-hien had arrived at 
Pataliputra only a few years back and had obtained several manu¬ 
scripts, from the house of this Bevata, 8 

1 Nanjio App. II. 68, 83 ; Bagchi, pp. 221-o3 : also 394-398 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 70 Bagehi, 224. 

3 This Reveta may be the same man as the teacher of Buddhaghosa, the 
great commentator of Pali texts. 
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Che-mong left India in a. d. 424. On the way three of his 
companions died and with only one friend, out of fourteen, he 
returned to Liang-chu. Che-mong translated the Nirvana-Sutra, 
which he had got in Kevata’s house in 20 fasc., Avhich was however 
lost by a. d. 730. In 437 he went to Seu-chuan, where two years 
latter he wrote his memoirs in 439 and he died in 452. 1 

Besides the memoirs of Che-mong and his friends, there is 
another record of two monks of this period who went to the west 
in search of Sanskrit manuscripts. Skill Fa-sheng 2 a monk of 
Kao-chang (Twhfan) district, went to a foreign 
T’ai visit India country and returned to a China during the 
rule of the N. Liang dynasty. He translated 
‘sntra on the Nidana of the Caitya erected in the place where 
Bodhisattva threw his body to feed a hungry tiger’ (Nanjio, 436). 

The other monk was Shill Tao-T’ai. 3 Be went to the west of 
the Himalayas, which seems to be Kashmir, where he obtained the 
text of the VibhSsa, sUtras and sSstras. These are all evidently 
SarvSstivadin treatises. The Vibhasa is the commentary on 
Katyayaniputra’s Jnanaprasthana , which he translated with 
Buddhavarman. His own translations are works on Abhidharma : 
(1) Mahapurusa-Sastra (Nanjio, 1242) a work on Abhidharma 
by Bodhisattva Aryadeva, (2) Mahayana Avataraka-tiastra 
(Nanjio, 1243) by the Bodhisattva Sthiramati. 

Buddhavarman 4 was probably an Indian monk ; but we do 
not know any details of his life. He translated the Mahavibha?a 
in 100 chapters in collaboration with Tao-t’ai and other monks. 


Buddhavarman, 
437 a. i>. 


During the political troubles of 439 a. d. forty 
chapters of the translation perished in fire, the 
remaining 60 chapters having been saved. A 


complete translation was made by Hiuen Tsang in 200 fasciculi, 


whereas Buddhavarman’s consists only of 82 fasc. Out of eight 


1 Chavannes Voyage de, Song-ynga dans 1’ udyana et le Gandhara : Appendix 
to the article BEFEO, 1903, 43 ; Bagchi, pp. 224 f. 

2 Nanjio. App, 72 ; Bagchi p. 722. 

3 Nanjio App. II, 71 ; Bagchi, 226. 

4 Nanjio App. II. 69 ; Bachi, 223, 
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books of the Mahavibhasa translated by Buddhavarman, we have 
at this day only three. (Nanjio, 1264.) 

Shin Huei Kiao 4 was another writer of this period but 
according to Nanjio he lived during the Northern Wei dynasty. 
Huei-Kiao was a native of Liang-chen but he worked at Lo-yang. 

In the company of other seven sramanas he 
IIU mukha° SntaT" went to the west of China in search of sacred 
works. They stopped at Khotan where the 
Panca-varsika or the quinquennial festival was in progress. Fa- 
hien describes a similar festival at Kashgar. This was a ceremony, 
which the monks from the neighbouring places attended in large 
numbers. In such gatherings every learned monk was expected 
to contribute his mite to the progress of the Dharma-ratna , by 
explainining or reciting some Sntra and V in ay a rules. Heui Kiao 
and his friends, who understood Sanskrit, translates some texts 
recited there, into Chinese. They took note of what they heard and 
when they returned to Turfan, they collected it in a volume. It 
was at Khotan that they came across a text of the Avadana called 
Hien-yu-king (Nanjio, 1322) or ‘Damamiikha-sulra’ or ‘the Sutra 
of the Wise and the Fool.’ 2 

The greatest translator of this period was Dharmaksema an 
Indian monk whose life is so varied and interesting that a detailed 
study seems necessary. Dharmaksema was a native of Central India. 
When he was a boy of six, his father died, but his mother wanted 
to give him a good education, and therefore nut 

Dharmaksema , , , , ’ . F 

him under a teacher named Dharmayasas. He 
studied the literature of the Hinayana and was soon able to explain 
its philosophy clearly. After sometime he went to a Mahayana 
teacher with whom he had long discussion on religious topics ; 
but Ksema was not able to defeat his adversary and in admiration 

1 Nanjio, App. II, 108 ; Bagchi. 227. 

2 The Chinese translation in time came to be translated into Tibetan. The 
Tibetan text with the German translation was published by I, J. Schmidt— 
Dsang-lun oder Der Weise und der Thor. St. Petersburg, 1843, Also c. f. 
Tibetan Tales derived from Indian sources translated into German from Kah- 
gyur by Schiefner done into English by W. R. S. Ralston, London. 
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for the teacher, he began to study the MahSySna literature, which 
he had so long neglected. For twenty years he studied the litera¬ 
ture of the both the systems and at the end mastered two hundred 
thousand words of the sacred texts. 

It is said that he had some trouble with the local king and left 
the country and went to Kashmir, which was reputed as a centre 
of Buddhist studies. He had with him portions of the great 
MtthdparinirvUna Sutra and several works relating to Bodhisattva 
mRrga ; but the monks of Kashmir were Sarv&stivSdins and 
had little respect for these works of Mah&ySna. Ksema left 
Kashmir crossed the mountains passed through central Asia, and 
settled in Ku-tsang. As that time the Hun king I'sin-Jc'in 
Mongtuen had occupied the territory of Liang-cheu and proclaimed 
himself as the king. The fame of Ksema had reached the barbarian 
king, who invited him to his realm, made him his own teacher and 
himself became a Buddhist, He further requested him to preach 
the religion of Buddha in his kingdom and wanted him to translate 
Sacred books into Chinese. Ksema did not at once accept that in¬ 
vitation, for he was conscious of his imperfect knowledge of Chinese. 
He devoted full three years to the study of the language, at the end 
of which he began the work of translation. 

The first Sanskrit work that he translated into Chinese was 
the first ten section of the MtihUnlrvUna Sutra : several persons 
came to assist him of whom Shame Huei song and Tasleng 
are best known. At their request he translated the Mahasannipata 
Sutra (Nanjio. 61), KarnnU-ptmdrlka Sutra (Nanjio, 142), Bodhi- 
saUva CaryU NirdeSa (Nanjio, 1586), UpUsaka-slla Sutra 
(Nanjio, 1689) Suvarna pi'CibhUta sutrS, (Nanjio, 127), and several 
other treatises. But the NirvUna sUtra translated by him was 
not complete because the text he used consisted of only of ten chapters, 
and he decided thereupon to go to the west in search of a complete 
copy of the text. He therefore went to Khotan where he got the second 
part of this work, came back to Ku-tsang and began to translate 
it. It took him about seven years to finish the translation 
(414-421), which contained three hundred thousand gUlhhs. 
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In the meantime troubles were brewing in the political sky of 
China. The barbarian king Mongsuen was hardly touched by the 
teaching of the Buddha and he was always waging Avars with his 
neighbours and conquering their territories; such a war once brought 
great disaster on him and one of his chief lieutenants was murdered. 
The foolish king had thought that his appeals and prayers to the 
Buddha would help him in all political difficulties and in his rage 
proclaimed that all monks below fifty years of age should renounce 
that religion ; but later on he changed his mind. 

The fame of Ksema had long crossed the boundary of Mongsuen’s 
kingdom and the king of Wei became anxious 

Politieal trouble to meet'this learned monk of India. The Wei 
ana death of Ksema 

king sent a messenger to the Tartar King ; but 
he was unwilling to send the monk to his rival. After sometime 
Ksema wanted to proceed to the west in search of manuscripts. The 
king was not willing to let him go and insulted him. But Ksema 
was not the man to pay any heed to the dictates of the king and 
lie left Ku-tsang and went westward. The King suspected that 
Ksema was going to the Wei king, Avhom he feared and hated. 
Thereupon he sent an assassin and got Ksema murdered in a. d. 434. 
He himself soon fell sick and died the same year. The dynasty 
collapsed six years hence in a. d. 439. 1 

Of the twenty-five works translated by Dharmaksema more than 
half are now lost and only twelve exist ; but they are supremely 
important for the study of Buddhism in China. The MahavSna 
sfltras according to the orthodox system of classificatiou, consist 
of five large groups, of which the Mahasanni - 

Mah smra, iPata l mta forms the third - Dharmaksema rendered 
e-reat service to the Buddhists of China by 
translating completely this extensive Avork in 30 fasc., (Nanjio, 61). 

It may be mentioned here that Lokaksema during the Han 
dynasty rendered into Chinese a recension of this work in 27 
chapters but it is iioav lost. The second Chinese version of this 

1 Bagchi, pp. 212—216, 

17 
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work was made by Kumarajiva but in a greatly abridged form— 
in three chapters only. The Mahasannipata does not exist in the 
original Sanskrit, and therefore the translation of Ksema is of 
special value to the history of Indian literature. 

Dharmaksema’s translation of Karunapundarika, (which 
should be distinguished from Mahakarunapundarlka and iSaddhar- 
mapundarika , is of less importance. The original of the Karuna¬ 
pundarika is still available. 1 It gives “an account of a 
continent called Padmadhatu, of its king Aranemi, 
Kaninapumlcuika ^ ],j s p r j e st and 500 sons, and of its Tathagata 

Ratnagarbha. It is interspersed with many anecdotes and stories 
concluding with directions for the dissemination of the true religion 
after the nirvana of the Lord. The work is divided into five chapters, 
and its leading expounder is Sakya himself, speaking in response 
to queries of Maitreya and others.'’ 

Another important contribution of Ksema to the Chinese 
Buddhist literature was the translation of the Suvarnaprabhasa- 
sutra. The book has been translated into all the ancient languages 
of Central Asia and the original Sanskrit text has happily escaped 
destruction and several copies of the text are available in Europe 
and India, This stitra has been studied both by Chinese and 
Japanese scholars ; many commentaries are still extant, among 
which the one by Chi-yi of the Avatamsaka school is very valuable. 
As it contains some passages concerning the duties of the king, 
it has been regarded with special attention by the imperial family 
of Japan ; and an elaborate rite has been performed by them in 
connection with the recitation and exposition of the stitra. When 
Prince Shotoku of Japan built the temple of Shitennji (Four- 
Gfuardian gods Temple) in Osaka in 587 a.d., in honour of the stitra, 
the name was taken from the chapters in which the guardian-gods 
promise to protect those who recite and practise the teaching of 
the sutra, "When later a state temple was established by the 
Emperor Shornn in each of the provinces for the promotion of the 


1 Rajendralal, 
VI 18 ; YII, 34). 


p. 285 ; also Catalogue of Hodgson. (Mss. I. 21 ; Y, 42 ; 
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national welfare, a copy of the sntra was deposited in it. 1 Studies 
of the sntra have been pursued by almost all the schools of 
Buddhism, but chiefly by the Tendai. There are five Chinese 
translations, the first of which was made by Dharmaksema of the 
Siang Dynasty.” Ksema’s translation was incomplete (4 fasc. of 
18 chap.) ; a more complete translation was made by Yi-tsing in 
110 fasc. of 31 chapters. Yi-tsing’s version agrees very closely with 
the Tibetan translation. However the version of Dharmaksema 
became popular owing to the famous commentary of Chi-yi, men¬ 
tioned above. (Nanjio. 1548 ahse 1552). 

There are 21 chapters in the Sanskrit text and they are : 
1. Nidana, 2. TatliSgata-ayuspramana-nirdesa. 3. Svapna. 4. Rajendra- 
Desana. 5. Ivamalakara nama Sarvatathagata-stava. 6. Snayata. 
7. CaturmaliSraja, 8. Sarasvatldcvi. 9. Srl-mahadevi. 10. 
SarvaBaddha BodhisattvauEm Sandharani 11. Drdhaprthivl- 
devata 12. Sanjaya, 13 Devendra-Samaya nama RajaMstra. 
14. Susambhava. 15. Yaj nSsrayanama Raksa, 16. Dasadevaputra 
sahasraiii Vyakarana, 17. Vyadhi prasamana. 18. Jalavahanasya 
Matsyabainaya- 19. Vya^hrl. 20. Sarvatathagata-stava.“ 

In this work the theory of Stlnyavada is developed in the course 
of describing the merits of a certain mystic formula called Suvarna- 
prabhasottmna. The contents partly digress into Tantrism. The 
Buddha here is an eternal divine Being. A Brail man a asks for a 
relic of the Buddha, be it no bigger than a mustard seed (Chap. II). 

But he is instructed that it is easier to have hair grown on the 
back of a tortoise than to find such a relic. For the Buddha is not 
really born, but his true corporeal form is the Dharma-kaya or 
Dhanua-dhatu. :i 

The other important translation of Dharmaksema which has 

Chinese Buddhacaiita W011 * or a great fame in Buddhist Chinese 
of ASvaghosa literature, is the translation of Asvaghosa’s 

Buddha-carila. The Sanskrit original exists and it has been 


1 Hokei Izumi is editing the text in the, Eastern Buddhist 1929. Vol. V. 

2 See Bendai, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 12. 

3 Rajendralai p. 241 ft' ; also, Nariman, p. 82 f. 
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edited by Cowell, 1 and an English translation also was made by 
the same scholar. 2 Therefore the subject matter of the work 
is well-known and no summary needs be given here ; only a 
few notes on the text may be given. 

The existing Sanskrit text of the Buddha-carita consists of 
only 17 chapters and terminates with the conversions in Benares, 
while the Chinese version of Dharmaksema gives the history 
of the Buddha from his birth to the division of Ms relics after his 
parinirvSpa. The Chinese translation consists of 28 chapters, that 
is, it has 11 chapters more and it describes the period of Buddha’s 
life from the conversions made at Benares to his death, which we 
do not fiud in the extant original Sanskrit. The titles of the’ 
chapters and contents of this Sanskrit epic agree with those of the 
first seventeen chapters of the Chinese translation of Dharmaksema 
(except the titles of the 11th, 16th and 17th) which omits however 
a few verses. The last four cantos of the existing text of tire 
Buddha-carita are held as spurious and are decidedly known as 
the composition of Amrtananda, a Nepalese poet of the 8th century 
a. d., who himself admits that he could find no complete 
manuscripts of the epic. The first 25 Slokas of the Sanskrit text 
also do not agree with the Chinese. Therefore it seems that 
Amrtananda got the last copy of the epic in which the first folio 
was missing and the last portion completely wanting. The 
Chinese translation made between 414-421 a. d. was done from 
a complete version then still available. 2 

Yi-tsing, the Chinese traveller, who visited India and the 
eastern islands in the seventh century speaks of the great 
"Yi-tsing on Buddha- popularity of the w r ork. He says that the 
canta Buddha-carita was a voluminous poem, 

which recounted the life and work of the Buddha, “from 

1 Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Part "VII, Oxford, 1893. 

2 SHE XLIV 1894: also an Italian translation by Carlo Formiclii: Asvaghosa , 
Poeta del Buddhismo Bibliothica di Cultura Moderna, G. Laterza, Bari, 1912. 
For a complete critical bibliography see Author’s Indian Literature Abroad 
(China) in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, ]926, No. 1 ), 

3 The Chinese Yersion called Fo-so-tsin-isong-kmu of the Buddlia-earila 
has been translates by Beal in the sacred Books of the East. Vol NIX. 
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the time when he was still living in the royal palace till 
his last hour in the park of the Sala trees.” He further says : 
“It is extensively read in the five parts of India and in the countries 
of the South sea (Sumatra, Java and the islands). Asvaghosa 
clothed manifold notions and ideas in a few words which so 
delighted the heart of his reader that he never wearied of perusing 
the poem. Moreover, it was regarded as a virtue to read it in as 
much as it contained the noble doctrine in a neat compact from.” 1 
From what Yi-tsing says it follows that he knew the epic in the 
original in the form of its Chinese translations in which it consists 
of 23 cantos and the narrative brought down to the Nirvana of the 
Buddha. 

Dharmaksema’s translation however is greatly amplified and 
transposed from the original and the result can hardly he called a 
literal translation. 

The Nirvana class forms the fifth part of the Mahayana sHtras 
in Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka. Several recensions of : the 

Recensions of Mahaparinirvana sutra are found in the 
Pannirvana sutra Chinese, 2 3 some large, some small, some 

complete, some incomplete. All these versions do not belong to 
MaliSyana ; some are parts of the Dlrglia and Madhyama Agamas 
and approach the Pali Mahaparinirvana Sutra and some belong 
to Mahayana. Fa-hien and another translator of the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty (a. d. 317-420) whose name is lost, translated the 
HlnaySna version of the Mahaparinirvana (Nanjio, 118, 119). 
Fa-hien and Buddhabhadra also made an incomplete translation 
of the Mahayana version of the same treatise in 6 fasc, of 18 
chapters (Nanjio, 120). Now it is Dharmaksema, who gave a 
complete translation of the Mahaparinirvana sutra in 40 fasc. 
divided into 13 chapters. 2 This translation of Dharmaksema 
was revised at Nanking by two Chinese sramanas Hwui-yen and 


1 1-tsing, Records— trans. by Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, pp. lGiifl', 

2 Nanjio, 113, 114. 113, 118, 119, 120, 123. 

3 This work lias been partially described by Beal in his Catena, pp. 160-188. 
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Hwui-kwang and another literary man named Sie Ling-yun (a. d. 
424-453) in 36 fase. and rearranged in 25 chapters. The revisors 
consulted also the translation made by Fa-liien and Buddhabhadra. 
Dharmaksema’s Maliaparinirrana is sometimes called Pel-pan , or 
the Northern Book, when it is compared with its revision, the 
Southern Book (Nanjio, 114). 



X. The Hindu Monks in South China 


While Northern China was being politically torn into pieces 
by the Tartar hordes, who founded several small principalities in 
the north, Southern China, although disturbed by the struggles 
of its own rival princes, was somewhat free from 
S °from C ia 1 va a sions e the devastating inroads of the Tartars. It enjoyed 
a more settled form of government and Buddhism 
really flourished under the Eastern Tsin Dynasty (a. d. 817-420). 
The literary activity of the Buddhists during the century of rule 
of the Eastern Tsin has been described above (See 

E A te ™) Mtowed’by 0 Chap. V). A general of the Eastern Tsin named 
Liu Sung (420-479). W } L0 p ac [ previously gained popularity 

through his successful campaigns against the Tartars, founded a 
new dynasty at Nanking in 420, called the Liu-Sung. Becoming 
emperor, he took the title of Wu-ti and reigned for three years. 

Wu-ti Avas a patron of Confucianism ; but he Avas not unfavour¬ 
ably disposed towards Buddhism. The Sung Annals record that 
several embassies came to him from India and Ceylon to offer him 
congratulations on the flourishing condition of Buddhism in his 
kingdom. But other memorials are preserved in which we read 
that the Chinese officials agitated for imperial interference to 
prevent the multiplication of monasteries and the growing expendi¬ 
ture in superstitous ceremonies of the Buddhists. This marks 
the beginning of the desire to curb Buddhism by restrictive legislation 
which the official class displayed so prominently and persistently 
in subsequent centuries.” 1 

In 458 during the reign of Wen-ti an unhappy incident took 
place. A conspiracy A\ r as discovered in which a Buddhist monk 
was implicated, and this at once gave the officials, who aa ere 
invariably antagonistic towards Buddhism, an opportunity to pass 


1 Eliot loot, cit p. 252. 
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several restrictive regulations on the monasteries. The emperor 
Ming-ti (465-473 a. d.), who was extremely cruel as a ruler, was, 
however, a devout Buddhist. Such instances of an anomaly in 
public life and private devotion are not rare in history. Ming-ti 
erected a large monastery in Hu-nan, at a tremendous cost, against 
the opposition of his ministers. 


Pilgrimage to India 


The dynasty of the Liu-Sung with eight rulers lasted fifty-nine 
years and ended miserably, after a series of unwonted crimes in 
479. But still, the six decades of the Sung 
years at Nanking rule were favourable to the propagation of Hindu 
culture and Buddhism in South China, and 
twenty-one translators flourished during such a short period. 

A remarkable feature of this period is the tendency of the 
Chinese monks to go on pilgrimage to India. Since Fa-hieu’s return 
to South China in 414, Chinese students felt 
almost a romantic passion for India, the home 
of Buddhism. In 420, a band of twentyfive monks started for 
India, to visit the holy places connected with the life of the 
Buddha as well as the centres of Buddhist culture and learning. 

The leader of this party AVas Fa-Yong who took the Hindu 
name of T’an-Avu-k’ie (Dharmakara ?). He became a Buddhist 
while still a boy. Ho was inspired by the example of Fa-hien and 
his comrade and wanted to see India even at the sacrifice of his life. 

He came out to India with twenty-four friends. In Kashmir 
he got a manuscript of Avalokitegvara-Mahasthana-prapta- 
Vyakarana Sutra (cf. Nanjio 395). The party visited all the 
important places in North India, crossed the Ganges and went to 
the south from there they embarked in a ship and reached Canton. 1 
The activities of the Hindu monks Avent on as before and they 
generally came to Nanking. In 423 a Hindu monk named 
Buddhajiva. 2 arrived at Nanking. Ho was a teacher of Vinaya in 
Kashmir, and Avas a Vinayadliara uf the school of the MahlsSsaka. 


1 GliSkY&rmes -BEFE0. 1903. p.435. 

2 Nanjio App. II. 73 ; Bagchi, p. 363. 
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The Mahlsasaka was one of the ten branches of the early 
Stliaviravadins, who were still living in Ceylon in the early 
fifth century, when Fa-liien visited the island. We can verily 
presume that this school must have been well-known in the lands 
from Kashmir to Ceylon in the fifth century. Among the manu¬ 
scripts brought by Fa-hien, were copies of the Mahlsasaka Yinaya, 
Pratiinoksa and KarmavacS. Fa-hien was still alive, when 
Buddhajiva arrived at Nanking in 423. Now the MalhsSsaka 
Buddhajlva was the proper person to translate the Mahlsasaka 
works into Chinese. Therefore the whole Pancavarga Yinaya was 
rendered into Chinese by Buddhajlva with the collaboration of Chu- 
Tao-Shang and Che-Chang in a. d. 423, in 30 fa.sc (Nanjio, 1122). 1 2 
He translated the Pratiinoksa (Nanjio, 1157) and also the Karma- 
vaca ; the latter was lost before a. d. 730. 

Besides Buddhajlva two other translators deserve special treat¬ 
ment viz., Gunavarman aud Guuabhadra. Guyavarmair was 
a Ksatriya by caste. His ancestors were hereditary rulers of 
Kashmir ; but his grandfather Haribhadra 
(Ho-lo-pa-to) was banished from the country for 
tyranny. His father Samghananda therefore 
had to live in the mountains and moors. Gunavarman since his 
boyhood showed signs of keeli intellectual powers. He was a boy 
of serious temperament, who studied all the sciences and branches 
of the Buddhist literature and came to be known a Tripitakacarya. 
At that time the King of Kashmir died childless and the ministers 
wanted to elect Gunavarman, who was probably the nearest 
claimant, to the throne ; but he refused to accept royal honour and 
power ; for his heart was hankering for things far above royalty 
and he left home as a monk. He must have traversed the whole of 
India as a Bhiksu aud in 400 reached Ceylon where he helped 


Gunavarman of 
Kashmir 


1 For the contents see Beal’s letter quoted by Prof. Oldenberg in his Intro, 
to Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I. pp. xliv-xlvi. 

2 Naniio, App. II. 75, Bagchi, 370-775 translated his life from Chinese see 
T’oung-pao, 1904, pp. 193-206. 

18 
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the people in developing their sahgha. From Ceylon the monk 
Visited Ceylon went to Cho-po or Java, where Brahmanism 

and Java was flourishing. The queen-mother of Java 

greatly honoured the Hindu monk, who had come there with 
the. message of the Buddha, and founded the first Buddhist 
monastery in the island. The fame of the Hindu monk had already 
spread far abroad and the Sung Emperor at Nanking, anxious to 
briug Guqavarnian to his capital, sent envoys with a letter to the 
king of Java. In the meantime, Guijavarman, finding a favourable 
wind embarked on a ship owned by a Hindu merchant named Nandi 
and reached Canton and finally settled in a monastery at Nanking. 
The emperor showed him the highest regards for his learning and 
character. 

Gupavarman lived in China for one year only (a. d. 432) ; but 
within that short time he translated eleven Sanskrit works. He 
completed the translation of Sathyukta abhidhavma hrdaya Sutra , 
which had been begun by another Hindu monk 
(iunavarnuui in name d Isvara 1 and done up to the tenth chapter 

and then abandoned. The book was in 13 
chapters. But unfortunately it was lost before 730 a. d. The 
work was a commentary on DharmajnSna’s Abhidhavma hrdaya 
(Nanjio 1288), by DharmatrSta. The text of Dharmajnana 
had been rendered into Chinese in a. d. 391 by Sahghavarman 
(Nanjio, 1287). Of Gunavarman’s other translations, Upali-pari- 
pi'ccha (Nanjio, 1109) and NSgSrjuna’s Suhfllekha are well- 
known. Both are lost in the original. But the Pariprcchd, is 
quoted four times by Santideva in his 3ik?dsamuccaya (Circa. 
8th century a. d.) ; two passages are on confession with a prayer 
for deliverance from sin, and another shows superiority of Mahay3.ua 
as a vehicle to release one from sin. 2 As to the other translation 
Suhrllekha ,—alleged to have been composed by Bodhisattva 
NagUrjuna and addressed to his DSnapati, a great king of the 
Southern India,—it will be described under Yi-tsing. 

1 Nanjio App. II, 78. 

2 Bendal and Rouse, pp. 1G1, 165. 173, 204. 
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Gupabhadra 1 2 is the greatest Hindu monk of the Sung dynasty. 
He was a Brahmana by caste and a native df Central Iudia. 

Gupabhadra A. D. He ' vas a S roat authority on MahavSiia 
435-468. and was nicknamed MahSyana. Born in 

a Brahmin family he had the opportunity of learning the 
arts and the sciences of the Hindus and had become an adept 
in the pancavidya , i. e. astronomy, tipi, mathematics, medicine 
and tantra. When he began to study Buddhist philosophy, neither 
his parents nor the other members of his family liked the idea of 
his studying it. But he was bent upon becoming a monk and no 
amount of active persuatiou on the part of his relations could keep 
him within the four walls of his home or within the narrow groove 
of Brahmanical studies. He travelled from place to place studying 
with good teachers. He studied completely the Hinayana but 
these could hardly satisfy his yarning heart. He became 
a follower of MahSySna, which satisfied his spiritual needs 
In the end he specialised in the Avatamsaka. 

He left India on his conversion to the new faith and went to 
Ceylon. After sometime he took ship bound for the east and with 
great difficulty and hardship which always 
^m^Ccyl'on 113, attended a voyage on those days, he reached China 
(a. d. 426). He was well received by the 
Emperor Tai-tsu. The Sahglia of the capital pressed Gupabhadra 
to translate sacred texts and he rendered some important works 
into Chinese. 

Yi-siuan, king of Nan-Ts’iao invited Gupabhadra, who worked 
in the monastery of Sin-sse. In the meantime Yi-siuan revolted 

Translated 76 Sanskrit against the Emperor but was defeated:'and 
works beheaded ; Gupabhadra, who was in the party 

of Yi-siuan, was however, pardoned by the emperor and installed 
in his former glory. He died in 468 A. D., in his 75th year" 
Gunabahdra had worked in China for full thirty-four years having 
translated 76 works, of which only 28 have come down to us. 


Emperor Tai-tsu. 


1 Nanjio, App. II, 81, ; Bagchi, p. 378. 

2 Bagchi, p. 378-379 ; Nanjio. App. II. 81. 
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It will not be possible to describe all the books rendered into 
Chinese by Gugabhadra ; only the important ones are mentioned 


Siimala-Simhanada 

Sutra 


briefly. Of these the Srlmala-Simhanada 
Sutra (Nanjio, 58) which forms a part of the 


Ratnaknta group, and which was once more 
translated by Bodhiruci, is a very important text; for it is one of 
the three principal texts which inspired the Japanese people to 
accept Buddhism. The original text is lost and only a Sanskrit 
passage is quoted in Santideva’s &ik§ as amuc c ay a (Eng. Trans.* 
p. 44). 


Ratna-Karanda- Vyuha (Nanjio, 169) an important Mahayana 
sntra, was for the second time rendered into Chinese by Gunabhandra. 
It had been once before translated in 2 fasc, by Chu Ea-hu 
Eatna-Kararija Vyuha, (Dbarmaraksa) in a. d. 270. In Sanskrit these 
G-una Karanda Vyuha. two recensions of two distinct types exist in 
two different works p rose and in verse. 1 Of the two the prose 

version is indeed the later in date. Its conception is dramatic. 
It is related in this work how at the beginning of things appeared 
the Jdi-Buddha, Svayambliu and Adinatha, who created the world 
by his meditation. Avalokitesvara is derived from this spirit and 
he co-operated in the creation of the world fashioning from 
his eyes the moon and the sun, Mahesvara from his heart, and 
from his teeth the goddess Sarasvati. 2 This is a book which 
has nothing to do with the Gunakaranda Vyuha , which was 
translated by Gunabhadra. It gives an account of the 
character, teachings and miracles of Avalo- 
Av fn°GunakSranda eal kitesvara. “Avalokitesvara refused to enter 
Buddhaliood until all living creatures would 
be in possession of the Bodhi knowledge. He had a long life. He 
had seen three or four Buddhas pass through their mundane 
career during his lifetime. He had been a friend to Yipasyi, to 
Sikhi, to Jin a and to Sakyamuni who had held him in high esteem. 
His principal occupation was to provide salvation to sufferers in 

1 Salyavrata Samasarami’s Edition with Bengali translation ; Calcutta, 1873. 

2 Eajendralala op. c. t. p, 101, 
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hell; but he felt equally for all. In one of his philanthropic 
tours he passed through Ceylon, Benares and Magadha granting 
salvation, and preaching the gospel of Buddha’s religion 
even to worms and insects. Even the gods of heaven were 
not beyoud the range of his benevolence... Reclaiming the wicked, 
relieving sufferers, providing food for the famine-stricken, curing 
the diseased, were the daily routine of his duties. Avalokitesvara 
attained to such high distinction by his noble deeds that he was 
called the Sahgha-ratna, or the jewel of the Buddhist church. 1 2 

Gunabhadra’s translation of Gunakaranda Vyuha was not 
an entirely new work, but his Lafikavatara (Leng-kia-a-po-to-lo- 
pao king) was indeed a new thing to the Chinese 
T LaCklvatLa )f Buddhists. There are however, three Chinese 

translations of this important sUtra. The first 
rendered by our monk Gunabhadra, was only in four fasc (a. d. 
443) ; the second in ten fasc was done by Bodhiruci (513) 
and the third in seven fasc by SiksSnanda of Khotan (700). The 
translation of Siksananda is the best of the three and of Guna¬ 
bhadra is the most difficult to understand for its defective Chinese. 
But in form and content the translation reflects the earliest text 
of the sutra, and on it were written all the commentaries. 

The Lakiiavatara Sutra is looked upon as one of the earliest 
books in which the Yogac&ra philosophy is dealt with/ 
The Sanskrit text as it is now printed begins with an account of a 
visit to Ceylon paid by Sakya ; but this chapter is not found in 
Guyavarman’s translation. ¥o shall however discuss the whole 
question of the Lankavatara in our section on Siksananda. 

Gunabhadra, as a devout Mahayanist translated many Mahayana 
works ; but the Chinese Buddhists owe a great deal to him for some 


1 Rajendralala op. cit. p. 95. 

2 Hodgson said that it is reckoned as one of the Nine Dhannas of Nepalese 
Buddhism and is held in high esteem but Hodgson misunderstood his 
interpreters and (here is no such thing a nine Dhannas in Nepal. 
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of the important HinaySna works as well. The last of the four 
Agamas rendered into Chinese, was the 
Tran.slates^Sami ukta SaHiyukla agama (Nanjio, 544) by Guna- 

bhadra. We have already described the work 
above under the translation of agamas. It may be mentioned 
here that the text which Gupabhadra translated was the copy 
brought by Fa-hien from Ceylon, three decades back. His other 
work on HinaySna philosophy was the translation of AcSrya 
Vasumitra’s Abhidharma Pralcarana pada tiastra (Nanjio, 1297), 
the second of the six pada-works of the SarvSstivada, which will 
however be described under the works of Iliuen Tsang. 

Gunabhadra was also a translator of a version of the Milinda- 
Panho or the'.question of King Minander probably an incomplete 
work between a. d. 435 and 455. But it was lost by a. d. 664 1 
A short but an important treatise translated by Gunabhadra, was 
of particular value to the Chinese Buddhists. It was called ‘Atlta- 
Sutra of Cause pratyUtpanna helu phala Sutra (Nanjio, 
and Effect 666), which describes the theory of chain 
of cause and effect in a most clear language. A passage 
quoted from this book will give an idea of the work. 

“At this time, the third night of meditation, the Bodhisattva 
examined the nature of sentient beings and for what reason old 
age and death exist. Then he saw that old age and death have 
their origin, for apart from birth there is no old age and death. 
Again, the birth does not arise because of God, or itself, or without 
cause, but arises because of causes and conditions, for it is derived 
from existence or deed-process in the KSma-dhatu, the RtLpa-dhStu 
or ArQpa-dhatu. Then he examined the threefold deed-process 
and how it arose, and saw that it was derived from four-fold 
attachment and how it arose, and saw that it was derived from 
Desire. Then he examined and how it arose, and saw that it was 
derived from the Feeling. Then he examined this feeling and 
how it arose, and saw that it was derived from Sensation. Then 
he examined this sensation and saw that was derived from the 


1 [BEFEO 192-1, r. 21] 
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six sense organs. And whence came these six sense organs ? 
He saw that they were derived from the material and mental 
aspects of the personality (name and form). Then he examined 
name and form (N&ma and Rtlpa), how it arose, and saw that it 
was derived from Action,. Then he examined action and how it 
arose, and saw that it was derived from Ignorance. Moreover, if 
Ignorance (AvidyS) be annihilated, then is action annihilated. 
If action be annihilated then is consciousness annihilated. If 
consciousness be annihilated, then are name and form annihila¬ 
ted. It name and form be annihilated then are the six sense 


organs annihilated. If the six sense organs are annihilated, then 
is feeling annihilated. If feeling be annihilated, then is desire 
annihilated. If Desire be annihilated then is Attachment annihi¬ 
lated. If attachment be annihilated, then is deed-process 
annihilated. If deed-process be annihilated, then is birth annihi¬ 
lated. Finally, if birth be annihilated, then are old age, death 
anguish, suffering, mental affliction annihilated. 1 

The other monks of this period were Sanghavarman, 
Dharmamitra and Kalayasas. Sanghavrman 3 was a Hindu 
monk, who came to (Kien-Ye) Nanking, the 
this "period ° f capital of the Sung in a. d. 433, and t ranslated 

five works, of which four remain. In 442 he 
went westward, but the time of his death is not known to anybody. 
Sanghavarman was a pious monk and helped the sanglia in many 
ways. His Matrika or notes on the Vinaya of the SarvAstivftdins 
(Nanjio, 1132) seems to be an important commentary. He 


Sanghavartnan, 
A. D. 442. 


also translated a sntra on the fruits of Karma 
briefly explained by the Bodhisattva Xryastlra 


(Nanjio, 1349), the well-known author of JatakamSla. His 


translation of Suhrllekha is also an important work. 


1. Nanjio, 664, 665, 666 ; see Me Govern Manual of Biuldhisl Philosophy. 
pp. 170. 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 80; Bagchi, p. 375; Chin Sang-ke-po-ino; in trans. 
Kumg-Kai or ‘Company-armour.’ 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 75 ; Bagchi, 388. Chin. Tan-mo-mi-to ; in trans. Fa-siu 
or ‘Law-flourisliing.” 
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Dharmamitra 3 was a native of Kashmir. Prom his boyhood 
he entertained a love for Buddha’s teachings and with the permis¬ 
sion of his parents he left home to become a monk and studied under 

Dharmamitra and some °f the best professors of the time. He left 

Kalayasas India by the N. Western land route, reached 

Kucha where he lived for some years ; from there he went to Tun- 
huang, where he built a large monastery. He moved from place to 
place till he came to Nanking in a.d. 424. He translated twelve works, 
of which sis only remain. Ifastikaksya (Nanjio, 123) a work 
which Dharmamitra translated is quoted by Santideva in his Bilcsa- 
mmuccaya ; the original is lost; Kalyasas 1 came from India in 
a. n. 424 ; he translated two works, of which one is a Sukh avail 
Vyuha (Nanjio, 198). There is prefixed a Chinese verse of sixty 
lines on AmitSyur Buddha, which is described as an imperial 
composition. The emperor’s name is not given ; but it may be the 
composttion of Emperor Wen, who was a patron of Buddhism during, 
this period. 

Besides two or three Hindu monks of doubtful locality and 
indifferent interest, the rest of the workers were Chinese monks. 

Shih Che-yen 2 and Pao-yun 3 two monks of Liang-chou, who 
had accompanied Fa-hien in his tour towards the west, had stayed 
behind in Kashmir, without proceeding down to 
Che-yen and Pao-yun lndia They lived in Kashmir for three years 

and brought some manuscripts to China. Che-yen translated 
fourteen works in collaboration with Pao-yen of which only four 
remain. It is said that Che-yen once more in his old age went to 
Kashmir, where he died in his 78th year. After his death, 
his friend Pao-yun continued the work of translation of the Sanskrit 
texts they had brought from India. After his return to China 
he became a disciple of Buddhabhadra whom he helped 
greatly in his days of difficulty. Pao-yun was one of the greatest 


1 Nanjio, App. II 74 ; Bagchi, 391 ; Chin-JKiang-liang-ye-see ; in trans, She- 
Cheng. 'Time-fame’ 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 76 ; Bagchi, 364, 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 77 : Bagchi, 367, 
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Sanskritists of his time and helped many Hindu monks as an 
interpreter. Of his four translations only one remains. 

We shall not however describe the lives of all the translators 
of this age, whose hooks have not, come down to us 1 . But Tsu- 
k’iu Ring-Cheng 2 deserves a note. We saw him working in the 
Northern China under the North-Liang Dynasty. After the 
fall of that dynasty he moved southward and settled at Nanking. 
He died in 464 a. d. He translated thirty-five works, 


Minor translators 


of which sixteen works are extant ; one is 
on the meditation on the Bodhisattva 


Maitreva’s going up to be born in the Tusita Heaven (Nanjio, 
204); another is on the secret remedy for curing the disease 
concerning meditation. (Nanjio, 647); another on the advancement 
in learning (Nanjio, 890.) 

Shin Hwui Kien :i whose native place is not known, translated 
twenty-five works, of which six are still in thcTripitaka 4 . Gugasatya J 
a sramana of western region arrived in China in a. d. 462, 
during the reign of Hio-wu-ti (154-465). He translated two books, 
of which both are still extant. 

During the Sung rule of about sixty years twenty-one 
translators worked at Nanking and translated according to 
Kai-yuen-lu four hundred and sixty-three Sanskrit works in 713 
fa sc. But of this vast number only ninety-one 
103 works translated ^ rema y 11 aH( j there is no trace of three hundred 

and fifty-two Sanskrit books which existed in the fifth century either 
in the original or in translation. 

In 479 the last ruler of the Sung dynasty Shun-ti, who held 


1. Chu Fa-k’icn Nanjio II. 8(5; trans. 0 works, Skill Tao-yen Nanjio, II 88, 
(rans. 2 works, Shill Ynng-kung, Nanjio, II, -89 ; trans 3 works, Skill la-hai 
Nanjio, II, 90 ; trans, 2 works, Skill Sion-kung Nanjio, If 91, only one work 
Sangkavarman (i) Nanjio II, 92) 

2 Nanjio App, II, 83 : Bagcki, 394. 

3 Nanjio, App. IT, 83 ; Bagcki, 399, 

4 Nanjio speaks of 10 or 15 works only. 

5 Bagehi, p. 398 : Nanjio. App, II, 85 : Gnnasila f 
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but nominal sway over the country, was forced to abdicate his 
throne in favour of his powerful general Su-tao-cheng. This 
general rose to eminence by his wars with the 
Ch?^Ts1? C dynasty, y Wei of the North (see below) and founded the 
A. D. 479-502 Q],[ dynasty. Assuming the dynastic title of 

Kao-ti, he reigned only four years, and was followed by six 
successors most of whom died in quick succession by violence. 

The capital of the Chi (Tsi) dynasty remained at Nanking 
and there was hardly any change in the attitude of the rulers 
towards Hindu culture and Buddhist faith. In the reign of the 


second emperor, one of the princes cf the house, named Tzu-liang 
cultivated the society of eminent monks and took part in theological 
discussion. Prom the specimen of the arguments, which have been 
preserved, we find that the explanation of inequalities of life as 
the result of karma , had a great attraction for the popular mind 
and it provoked the hostile criticism of the Confucian literati. 1 

During the short period of twenty-three years of their rule, 
eight translators rendered fourteen works into Chinese, of these 
only six are preserved. The most important translation is 
Sarighabhadra’s Sarnantapasadika. 

Sarighabhadra" a monk of India came to China probably by 
the sea-route. He seems to have brought with him a copy of the 
Pali Sam an tap as ad ilea of Buddhagliosa, The Chinese title of the 

work is l- Ck’i-Sh an- Chicn-lu-p i-po-sh a : 
Sarighabhadra 489 A. D. AT , , ... 

JNanjio rendered this title as m Sanskrit as 

Sudarsana- Vibh as a Vinaya (Nanjio 1125) ; but Takakusu says 
that there is no such work in Sanskrit of that title. According to 
extant tradition it is a work on the Illnayana. It is divided into 

18 books and consists of -140 leaves, each leaf 
Pali ^amanta Pa3<vdika coll f a j n ingr 400 Chinese characters. It begins 

with the adoration ‘Namo Sabbesam Buddhanam’ 
and an opening verse. The first three books are devoted to the 
historical introduction. A short resume of the work is given 


1 Eliot, op cit. p. 253 

2 Chin. Seng-chich po-t’o-lo Nanjio : App. II, 95 ; Bagohi p. 408, 
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below : Book i-iv The history from the Buddha’s death to 
Maliinda’s death. The first section is devoted to the council of 
Kajagaha, which took place during the rainy season immediately 
after the Buddha’s death at Kusinara. Five hundred Arhats meet 
under Mahakassapa. Upali recites the contents of the Vinaya, 
while Amanda rehearses the Suttas in answer to the questions of 
the presiding Thera. It lasted seven months. 

Next comes the Vajjiputtaya section. In this the ten points 
brought forward by the Vajjian Bhikkhusare given, and the Council 
of Vaisali, which met a hundred years after Buddha, is'shortly des¬ 
cribed. The prodding Theras of the second council were ten in 
number, members in all numbering seven hundred. It ended 
in eight months. 

The third is called Asokar&ga section, which covers some three 
books and fifty-two folios, ft describes the rise of Asoka, his 
conversion to Buddhism by Ni-eh’ii-t’o (Nigrodha), his building 
of Sahgharamas and medical halls, the invitation of Moggaliputta 
Tissa, whose life is given at length, the examination of all Bhikkhus 
by Asoka, and then the Council of Fataliputta which lasted nine 
months, Tissa presiding over 1000 members. Then follow the 
ordinations of Mahinda and Samghamitta, the sending out of the 
missionaries, the conversion of Devanampriya Tissa, the planting 
of a branch of the Bo-tree in Ceylon, the arrival of Samghamitta, 
and lastly, the deaths of Mahinda, Arittha and others. 

The whole agrees pretty well with the last portion of the third 
volume of the Vinaya Vital-a Book IV-V1. Commentary on 
the introductory portion of the Vinaya i. e. the first part of the 
Suttavibhanga. The Mahamoggaliana Khandhaka, the Sariputta 
Khandhaka, and the Vanarakhandliaka etc. are explained. 
Boole VII-XII. An explanation of the Parajika rules. Book XIII- 
XVIII The Samgliadisesa rules and other sections are explained. 
The last part ( XVIV ) gives some remarks in a very short form 
about the Khandhaka, Bhikkhunl Khandhaka etc, aud also thirty-two 
questions to Upali by Mahakassapa, and the answers as well. 

Takakusu has given extracts from this work, and asserts 
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definitely that it was translated from Samantapasadika of Buddha- 
ghosa in Pali. It is said that Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon in a. d. 
430 and went to Burma about a. d. 450 with him all the works 
of his compilation. The manuscript of this Pali work must have 
been carried to China by Saugliabhadra the translator, who probably 
secured a Mss. of the said work from Ceylon. According to a Chinese 
tradition Sahghabhadra brought the Vinaya VibhasS to Canton in 
a. n. 489 and translated it into Chinese. He seems to have been a 
HinayUnist of Theravada School. 1 

As regards the other translations of the period a brief resume 
will be enough. 

Dhannakrtayasas, a sramana 2 3 4 5 of Central India, came to China 
in a. n. 481 in the time of Kao-ti (Su Tao Cheng). He translated 
a sHtra called Aviitartha Sutra (Nanjio, 133). Mahayana 
(Nanjio, App. II, 94, Bagchi, p. 407) a sramana 

Eight Translators. o{ India) ( A n< 4S3-493) translated, two 

works, namely, (1) Sutra of 500 jatakas, and (2) Vinaya of the 
Sthavira school. But both translations were lost already in 
a. i). 730. 

Dharmamati, 8 (Chiu. Ta-mo-mo-ti ; trails. Fa-i or ‘law- 
thought’) a monk of India, came to China through Khotan and 
translated two works, which are now lost. Gunavrddhi 1 ay as 
a sramana of Central India, avIio in a. d. 493 and 495 translated 
three works, of which two remain. He came to China in 479. 

The rest of the translators of this period were Chinese. Sliih 
Fa-tu (Nanjio App, II, 98), Shih Fa-hua (Nanjio App, II, 100) have 
left no trace of their translations. Only Shih Tail-King’ 
Avhose exact date is unknown left only tAvo translations, viz. the 
Malum ay a sTitra (Nanjio 382) and the Adbhuta-dhanna- 

1 J. Takaluisu, Pali elements in Chinese Buddhism. Jit AS. 1896. p. 410- 
439. 

2 Nanjio App. II, 93. Bagchi, p. 407 ; 

3 Nanjio App. II, Bagchi, 409 ; 

4 Bagchi, 410 ; Nanjio App. II, 97. 

5 Nanjio App, II, 99; Bagchi 411. 
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AVu-ti, a devout 
Buddhist Emperor. 
502-549 


parciyaya (Nanjio 400). Adbhuta-dharma is one of the classifica¬ 
tions of MahaySna sfltras. 

After the collapse of the Ts’i (Chi) dynasty, Southern China 

passed into the hands of the Liangs. This dynasty was founded 

by Su-yen of the Siao family, who obtained the throne as usual in 

those days by forcing the weak sovereign of 
Liang dynasty 502-557 ,, r r , , , " , , . .. „ 

the Is i dynasty to abdicate in his favour. 

Su-yen killed the Ts’i emperor and took the title of AVu-ti. AVu-ti 

alone ruled for forty-eight years between 502 and 549 at Nanking, 

and during his reign the south enjoyed an interval of comparative 

peace and prosperity. 

His reign ivas an important epoch in the history of Chinese 
Buddhism. Although successful as a warrior in the beginning 
of his life, AVu-ti lost all interest in war -and politics on his 
conversion to Buddhism, and at the end died 

Buddhist Emperor. miserably at the hands of his northern rivals, 
oOi-.j-U the AVei. AVu-ti was originally not a follower 

of Buddha ; but a staunch confueianist till a. d. 510. It is said 
that AVu-ti was converted to Buddhism by a wandering monk 
named Pao-chih. The emperor became such, an orthodox follower 
of bis new religion that he not only forbade sacrifice of animals, 
but even the representation of living creatures in embroidery, on 
the ground that people might cut up such figures and thus become 
callous to the sanctity of life, lie imitated the great Hindti- 
Buddhist king Asoka and rivalled him in pious enthusiasm, if not 
in power and prosperity. He expounded sfltras in public and 
wrote a book on Buddhist ritual. 1 The emperor in his zeal thrice 
went into a monastery to become a monk at Nanking, and each 
time large sums of money had to be paid before he could return 
home and resume the reins of government. 2 

Towards the close of the reign of AVu-ti, a formidable rebellion 
broke out, as the result of which the Liang empire was divided 
into Posterior Liang and Ch’en kingdoms. The Liang Dynasty 


1 Eliot, op-cit. p. 254. 

2 Li-ung Bing, Opt, Cit. p. 120 
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disappeared (a. d. 557) within nine years of the death of Wu-ti 
(a. d. 549). 

The rapid spread of Buddhism in China led to free intercourse 
between China and the outside world and it was in the time of 
Wu-ti that envoys from Korea came to China to ask for copies of 
Buddhist classics and specially for a copy of the Parinirvana sUtra. 

Tho Annals of the Liang further tell us that at that time 

China had established an intimate relation with Further India, 

specially with Funan 1 2 a great’ Hindu state founded in the first 

century a. d. In tho fifth century Saivism and 
Relation with Funan. ,. ,,. , , . , , •, • , 

& India Buddhism flourished side by side in that 

country. As for Buddhism several facts show 

the important part it played in that state. Chinese sources 

mention several holy men who went from this county to China. 

In 538, a hair of Buddha was sent by the king of Funan and 

received with great ceremony in China, although strongly repudiated 

and criticised by the Confucianist literati. 

Mandrasena" a srainana of Funan came to Kien-yeh (Nanking) 
in a. n. 503, and translated 3 works in II fasciculi. Although 
ho worked at translations, he was not well acquainted with the 
Chinese language and his translations arc not 
.Mandusuu_oMrunan re ] j a ) i | e SubhUti was another monk of Ffliian 

(see below). But the translations of Sanyhabkara 
of Fttnan arc better known. 

Sahghabhara 3 was a good scholar of Abhidharma and lie 
translated eleven works between a. i>. 500 and 520. Sahghabhara 
translated Sapi am l ika, Prajn aparavi i l ci 

(Nanjio, 22) a recension of Prajnaparamita 
of seven hundred verses, and several other 
Maliayan sUtras. But the most important of Iris translations was 
the ‘ Vhnok.mmarya Sidra (Nanjio 1293). 


1 Pelliot, to Fu-nan, BEFEO , 1905. . 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 101: Bagclu, p. 411: Chin. Man-to-lo; m tmns. 

.1 o-slieng ov ‘weak-sound’ . .... . , r . 

3 Nanjio App. II. lo2 : Bagchi, 4to : Chin beng-kia-p’o-lo ; m-trans. liung- 
vang. ‘company-nourishing.’ Nanjio. restored it as Sanghapala or Sanghavarman. 
But see Bagchi, op. dt, also Pelliot-, BEFEO , 1903 ; Levi. J. As, 1915, p, 2b. 
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Tlie Chinese title of the work is Chie-to-tno-lun means ‘The 


way to deliverance,’ and corresponds with the Pali Vimnttimagga. 
The Chinese text agrees roughly (in some places very closely) with 

Vimddhi-magga. The terms vimddhi and 
Vimnttimagga • _ , , , . , 

Visucldhiinagjra, nmuth denote nirvana or arhatslup and 

\ nnok^amamarga r( , scm i,j e each other in sound. Judging from 
tlie contents of the two works, the name Vimuiti-magga must he 
regarded to ho the original and more appropriate than Visuddlii- 
magga. The points of agreement between the Chinese text and the 
Visuddhimagga had been studied in detail and thus have been 


accounted for by Nilgai, in one way or another, on the ground of re¬ 
arrangement, interpolation or abridgement. On the whole the des¬ 
cription of the Chinese is much simpler than that of Pali. Buddha-' 
ghosa the author of the Visuddhimagga , seems to he responsible for 
all such revisions. 

llpatissa, a learned monk of Ceylon of the 1st cent. a. d. was 
the author of the Vimufti-magggl Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon 
(circa a. t>. 420) and began his work of revising Pali works. 
Nagai says that his Visuddhimagga is in reality a revised version 
of IJpatissa’s Vimutti-magga. The VfmuUi-magga as its contents 
show, is an Abhidhavma exegesis, serving as a compendium of that 
portion of Buddhist literature. In short, the Visuddhimagga of 
Buddhaghosa and the Vimutti-magga of Upatissa are one and the 
same work, appearing in different attires. The earlier version is 
preserved in the Chinese of Saiighalihara. 1 

Two more Hindu monks, Upasliuya and Paramartha, came to 
China during the Liang dynasty ; but their principal period of 
activity was the time of the Chien rule and rightly it belongs to that 
period. During the reign of the Liang Wu-ti (a. r>. 502-549), 

First collection of the* P‘° founder of the dynasty, the first collection of 
Chmcso Tnpitaka Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka was made. We 

read in the Sui annals (a. n. 589-018) that the Liang Emperor 
WiT paid great honour to Buddhism. He made a large 


1 M. Nagai, The Vimutti-magga, Journal of the. Pali Text Society. 1917-19, 
l>]>. GO-SO. 
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collection of the Buddhist canonical boohs, amounting to 5,400 
volumes, in the Hua-lin garden. The Shaman Pao-Chang 
compiled Tile catalogue in 54 fasc. According to K'ai-yuan-lu 
(a. i>. 780), this catalogue was compiled by Pao-cli’ang under 
the Imperial Order, in 4 fasc, in a. d. 518 hut it had been 
lost already in a. d. 730 ; the total of the sacred boohs in it is 
said to have been about 1432 distinct worhs in 3741 fasc arranged 
under twenty classes. This was the first collection of Buddhist 
sacred boohs made by an emperor of China. 1 

Although the catalogue of the above Imperial collection is lost, 
we have another catalogue in 17 fasc, 
520 ^ a * 2213 voVs of Buddhist Tripitaha, made by Sling Yu, 
translated. about 520 a. n. (Nanjto, 1476). It mentions 

2213 distinct worhs, whether translations or native productions, of 
which 276 have been identified by Nanjio with the worhs men¬ 
tioned in the latter’s catalogue. 2 

Seng-yu (Nanjio, A. p. Til, 6) was a learned monh of this period, 
who read and wrote much. The compilation of a catalogue in those 
days was not a very easy task Seng-yu did it creditably and 
himself wrote 15 boohs. Of these Shih-K’-iafu 
Seng'-Yiu, A. D. ;>00. 0) , g s j.y a recor( -j s (Nanjio, 1468) are preserved. 

It is the history of the Sahya family collected from various sTitras 
and Yinaya worhs of the Mahaygna. It begins with a genealogy 
of the Sahya family, and ends with a record of the state of the 
destruction of the law of Sahyanumi. There are given separately, 
the lives of Sahyamuni and his parents, relations and disciples, and 
the records of the Vi haras and Caityas. It was a work in 10 
fasc of 34 chapters. Another work ‘a collection of miscellaneous 
Avritings on propagation and illustration of the teachiug of Buddha 
in 34 fasciculi was written by Seng-yu (Nanjio, 1479). 

Pao-Chang (Nanjio, App. Ill, 7) the learned monh who edited the 

1 Nanjio, Introduction, p. xvii. 

2 Ibid, Introduction, p. xii-xvii, for the date see Maspero, BEFEO, N, p. 
113: Pelliot, Toung Pao, 1911. p, 674; quoted from Bagehi, p. XLY). 
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Tripitaka under the imperial order of Wu-ti compiled a collection 
of extracts on different subjects from Sutras and Vinaya 
Pao-cheng, A. D. wor ks called K‘ing-lu-yi-siang (Nanjio, 1473) 
516-526. in 50 fasc. under the order of the emperor. 

The order of the subjects treated in the work follows some¬ 
what the system of classification of Mahavyutpatti or 

Dharma-sariigraha. It was divided into 21 classes sub-divided 
into 40 and consisted of 639 articles. His other work was a 
memoir of sixty-five Chinese bhiksuni, who lived sometime 
between a. d. 326 and 526 (Nanjio, 1497). Similar to this work 
‘Memories of eminent priests’ were compiled by another Chinese 
monk Hwui-Chiao, (Nanjio App. Ill, 8) in a. d. 519. In the work 
of Hwui-Chiao lives of 257 men are dealt with separately, and 
239 are only referred to. They were either Indian or Chinese, and 
not only priests but also laymen, who lived in China between A. D. 
67 and 519 (Nanjio, 1490). These are classed according to their 
doings and sayings, under the divisions of: translation, exposition ; 
dhyana, exemplary diecipljne; rigidity of doctrine ; comprehensive 
intelligence ; self-sacrifice ; study ; attainment of happiness and 
miscellaneous distinctions. 1 


The K'ai-yuan-lu mentions 14 works in 25 fasc. by unknown 

translators. 2 One work by an unknown translator seems to 

, 0 . , be interesting to philologists and especially to 

185 DKaranis trans- historian of Tantrism. T'o-lo-nitsa-tsi is a 
literated 

mixed collection of Dharante ; most of these 
are transcribed in Chinese as well as translated. There are 185 
Dharams—mostly very short treatises. 3 

During this period lived a celebrated Chinese layman named 
Fu-hi (b. 497 ; d. 569). He is commonly known as Fu-ta-shih or 


1 Wyile, Notes on Ckiness Literature, Shanghai, p. 209. 

2 Nanjio mentions only 13 in the Appendix; he omits the one mentioned in 
the text of the catalogue No. 1475. 

3 For the titles of 185 Dharanis see Courant’s Catalogue ties Livres Chinois , 
Bib. Nationals Paris, 1910, Tome II, p. 564-590. Nanjio does not 'give the 
names of the Tantric texts in the collection, 

20 
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the MahSsattva or the noble-minded Fu. In China Tripitaka used 
to be deposited in a building called Luu-tsang (Japanese, 

Fu-hi and the revol- Rin - Z0 ) or ‘revolving repository’ because it 
ving repositary contains a large eight-angled book-case, made 

to revolve round a vertical axis. Fu-hi is said to have 
thought that if any pious person could touch such a book-case and 
make it revolve once, he would have the same merit as if he had 
read the whole Tripitaka. The statue of this Chinese inventor 
is generally placed in the front of the ‘revolving repository’ and on 
each side of his statue, there are added those of his two sons, Pu- 
Kien and Pu-Chang. The father’s statue represents the imperial 
views which he held during his life time, for he is represented as 
wearing the Taoist cap, the confucianist’s shoes and Buddhist 
kSsSya or scarf across the shoulder. There is a story that when 
Fu-hi in this dress saw Wu-ti (502-549), the emperor asked him 
whether he was a Buddhist priest, Fu then pointed to his Taoist 
cap; wheu asked again whether he was a Taoist, he:pointed to his 
Confucianist’s shoes. Being asked lastly, whether he was a Con- 
fucianist, he pointed to his Buddhist scarf. 1 


1 Nanjio, Catalogue , Intro, p. xxvi. 
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The Liang dynasty at Nanking survived nominally for nine 
years after the death of Wu-ti, who met an ignomnious death at 
the hands of his rebel chief Hu-ching. Hu-ching reigned for a 


Successors of Wu-ti 


very short time only to die a cruel death at 
the hands of his rebellious citizens. Wu-ti’s 


son Yuan-i who became emperor (552-555) was a Taoist He was 
a great scholar and had accumulated 1,40,000 volumes in his 
private library. But he destroyed them by fire when he heard that 
his northern enemy the Wei were at the gate and his learning 
and his books were of no avail at this hour of peril. There is no 
doubt that a large number of Buddhist works must have perished 


in this way. 

Under the short Ch’en dynasty (a. d. 557-589), the position of 
Buddhism on the whole, was favourable, and the Hindu monks, 
who had arrived at the latter part of the Liang dynasty, continued 
their work of translation with much vigour and earnestness. 
Several Hindu monks arrived at Nanking during Wu-ti’s rule, of 
whom the most celebrated was ParamSrtha. ParamStha. 1 was 
a sramapa of Ujjain, in Western India born in an enlightened 
brahamapa family. He was also called 
Life of ParamSrtha KulanStha (K’iu-lo-na-t’o). Param&rtha was 


well-versed in literature and art. He had a passion for travel and 
adventure and left home in his youth, crossed the desert tracts of 
Rajputana and reached the plains of the northern India and 
probably settled in Pataliputra, the imperial seat of the Guptas. 

In 539 appeared in Magadha a mission from China apparently 
in search of Buddhist manuscripts and a worthy savant. The 
Chinese officers composing the mission which came to India, had 
accompanied an envoy of Fu-nan (Cambodia), then returning home 
from China. The king of Magadha, probably Jivitagupta or 


1 la Chin,, Po-lo-mo-t’o, is translated as Chenrti or true-truth. 
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KumSIragupta 1 gladly responded to the request of the Chinese 
emperor Wu and decided to send Paramartha with a large number 
of books belonging to the Buddhist and other sects. v 

Paramartha presumably started from Tamralipti, the ancient 
port of Bengal, and by the sea-route reached Nanking after two 
years in 546, halting probably in Ceylon, Java and other Hindu 
colonies of the east. At Nanking the Hindu monk was most 
cordially received by the Chinese emperor, who offered him a 
beautiful residence in the Pa-yun palace and allowed him to 
preach the law of the Buddha from there. 


ParamSrtha in China 


Although the king had a keen desire for encouraging the 
translation of sacred books into Chinese and wanted to create a 
new literature in imitation of the glorious epochs of the past, 
the political unrest of the period hampered 
him at every step in the realisation of his 
ideal. The -whirl of revolution soon dislodged ParamSrtha out of 
his quiet corner in the Pao-vun palace, and he was compelled to 
go about in the country with his literary treasures, till he reached 
the South, where he got shelter with the governor of Fu-ch’uen, an 
earnest devotee of the Buddhist faith. The good prefect organized 
a group of workers to help ParamSrtha in the translation of the 
Sanskrit works he was carrying with him. He began to translate 
the SapladaSabhumi sastra , and had done only five chapters, 
when his whole programme was once more upset by the same 
political trouble that had driven him from the north. War 
and famine and the chaos that followed were 
P°htic al^ unr est of greatly responsible for the decline of Buddhism 

at this time. Luckily for China, the rebel chief 
was murdered by Cl Pen Pa-sien, who became the founder of the 
Ch’en dynasty and thus brought peace and order in the southern 
China and gave relief to the suffering millions. Paramartha 
settled at Nanking where in the viMra of Cheng-knan-ssu he with 
his disciples commenced to translate of the Suvaranaprabhasa 


1 See Smith, Early History of India 4 Ed. p. 331, 
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sUtra (Nanjio, 127, 130) and finished it in 557, the year in which 
the dynastic change mentioned above took place. 

The next year Paramartha returned to his mountain retreat of 
Cheng-kuan-ssu and visited several places. But the political 
unrest of the country had completely upset the peace of his mind 
and he contemplated to go to Burma presumably with an intention 
to proceed to India ; but the monks and the lay people, who loved 
him dearly, were unwilling to part with him and implored him 
to stay with them. Accordingly he settled at Nan-yue, where in 
collaboration with his friends revised some of the older translations. 

In the reign of Wen-ti some priests and respectable citizens 
of Nanking came to Paramartha to pay a tribute of honour to their 
old master and friend, and requested him to live there and deliver 
a course of lectures on the well-known MahaySna Samparigraha 
sutra (Nanjio, 1183). He kept their request and lectured for 
several years. But his heart was yearning for his native country 
and he availed himself of an early opportunity when he took a 
small boat bound for a seaport, where he had the intention of 
boarding a merchant-man which proceeded towards the west. But 
there he was persuaded by his disciples to give up his plan again. 
He lived at the port for sometime but afterwards took a ship and 
sailed for the west. But the wind became unfavourable and he was 
obliged to land at a place near Canton, where he was received most 
cordially by the local governor, who wanted him give an exposition 
on the Law. There he lectured on the M aharthadharm apary ay a 
sastra, the Vijnaptim&tra siddhi and other texts to the local monks. 
On the death of the governor his successor became his patron and 
wanted him to continue his work. But Paramartha had become 
disgusted with the world and the ways of the people and at last 
attempted to commit suicide. He was however prevented from the 
crime and was henceforward guarded by men sent by the governor. 
But in spite of all the care of his disciples, Paramartha did not 
recover from his malady and died at the age of 71 (a.d. 569). 
Thus tragically ended the life of one of the brilliant sons of India 
in the distant land of China. A pagoda was erected on his remains 
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by his admirers and his disciples left the South and proceeded 
towards the north with the works of their master. 1 


During the Liang Dynasty (546-557), ParamSrtha translated 
19 works and after the fall of that dynasty his work of translation 
continued as usual and the number of transla¬ 
tions during the Ch’en (557-569) w r as 51 ; 
altogether 70 works were rendered into Chinese 
by this great Hindu monk. Of his seventy translations, only 32 
are extant. 


Paramartha translates 
70 works. 


“The literary activity and religious enthusiasm of the Indian 
guest during the declining days of the Liang Dynasty (548-557), 
and the early parts of the subsequent Ch’en dynasty (557-569) 
seems to have attracted the curious eyes of Chinese Buddhists, 
who thronged to listen to the new preacher in spite of all the 
disturbances, which they were experiencing just then. His teaching 
embodied a variety of subjects but throughout, 
^Iparamlrtha^s 1 work° f as a MahSySnist he laid earnest and persistent 
emphasis on the Buddhistic idealism 
(vijnanavada) or Yasubandhu and Asahga. He seems to have 
been successful in popularising the doctrine, for on one occasion 
the court is said to have considered the propagation of his idealism 
to be dangerous to the nation. He himself was not satisfied 
with his work as a preacher of peace. He once said to one 
of his pupils : ‘My original plan for which I came here will never 
be realized. "We can entertain at present no hope of seeing the 
prosperity of Dharma.’ But his work as a translator was simply 
brilliant and in every way satisfactory. We have to thank him 
for the preservation of several important texts, such as the 
fundamental works of Yijnanavadins, Vasubandhu and Asahga, 
the Smikhya-Karika of Isvarakrspa with its commentary, besides 
some works of Nagarjuna, Asvaghosa, Vasumitra and Gupamati. 
What we value most is his biography of Vasubandhu which 
furnishes us with several otherwise unknown data, and sheds 


1 Takakusu, Le Saiikhyakarika, BEFEO , 1904, pp. 64 ft'. 
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an unexpected light on a dark period in the history of Buddhism 
of the Saritkhya school and of Indian literature in general.” 1 

One of the most important philosophical works, called 

tiraddhotpada, fastra, which was rendered by him will engage 

our attention first. The alleged author of the work is the great 

... ,,, , . Asvaghosa. The reason why the work was at 

Sradahotpada sastra . * , 

all written is clearly outlined in the introductory 

part of the Discourse. The author found that although the doctrines 

ennunciated in the work are found scattered in the MahSySna 

satras, yet as he discoursed that the predispositions and inclinations 

of the people were not the same and the conditions for obtaining 

enlightenments vary, therefore he now wrote the discourse. 

“There is another reason for doing so. At the time of the 
TathStgata the people were unusually gifted, and the Buddha’s 
presence, majestic both in mind and body, served to unfold the 
infinite significance of the Diiarraa with simplicity and yet in 
perfection. Accordingly there was no need for a philosophical 
discourse. 

“After the Nirvaija of the Buddha there were men who possessed 
in themselves the intellectual power to understand the many-sided 
meanings of the satras only after an extensive reading of many of 
them. Still others lacking in intellectual powers of their own 
could understand the meanings of the Satras only through the 
assistance of elaborate cemmentaries. But there are some who 
lacking in intellectual powers of there own, shun the perusal of 
elaborate commentaries and take delight in studying and cultivating 
enquiries which preseut the many-sidedness and universality of 
the doctrine in a concise form. 

‘‘For the sake of the people of the last class I write the discourse 
in which the most excellent, the deepest, and the most inexhaustible 


1 Takakusu, Paramartha’s Life of Yasubandhu and the, Date of 
Vasubandhu, JBAS, 1905, pp. 33. 
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doctrine of tlie Tathagata will bo treated in comprehensive 
brevity.” 1 

Opinions differ as to the authorship of the work. Suzuki holds 
that Asvaghosa, the poet of the Buddhacarita to be its author 
and asserts on the basis of the book itself that the actual founder 

Its alleged author- of the Hahayana was Asvaghosa. About this 

ship of Asvaghosa W ork Levi says that the poet of the Buddha-epic 

shows himself here as a profound metaphysician, as an intrepid 
reviver of a doctrine which was destined to regenerate Buddhism. 
But Prof. Takakusu dismisses the authorship of Asvaghosa as 
altogether untenable, and lays stress on the fact that the older 
catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka do not contain the name of 
Asvaghosa as the author of the Sraddliotpada sastra nor it is ever 
found to be quoted in any work. Dr. Murakami, another 
distinguished Japanese scholar holds that the Awakening of Faith 
was not only not a composition of Asvaghosa, but a Chinese 
product ; the writer he suspects, presumably tried to systematise 
the two Mahayana schools of NAgarjuna and Asanga into one.j 
The first translation of this important treatise, which profoundly 
influenced the course of historical development of Buddhism in 
the Far-East, was made by Paramartha in a. d. 553. In a. d. 710 
Siks&nananda of Khotan translated it again. The originals of 
these translations were not the same, the one having been brought 
from Ujjaini and the other from Khotan ; and the difference is not 
fundamental. According to an unknown Chinese author quoted by 
Suzuki, the Sanskrit original brought by Siksananda from Khotan 
was older of the two (p. 40). But of these two translations, Para- 
mSrtha’s has found a more popular acceptance in China as well 
as in Japan, not because it is more faithful to the original, but 
because a learned and brilliant Buddhist scholar of China named 
Fa-tsang (a. d. 643-712) wrote an illuminating commentary, 
Tasheng-chi-hsin-lun-shu (Nanjio, 1625) which has come to be 
more studied than the text itself. 

1 Suzuki, The Awakening of faith , Chicago, pp. 51-52. 

2 The Eastern Buddhist , 1926, Yol. 1Y, 7. 
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In this great work the author expounds three most important 
The Sutra lays the points, viz. (1) the conception of Bhuta- 

VTiS§nav5da° f tathata, (2) the theory of the triple 

personality Trikaya) ; (3) the salvation by faith or the Sukhavat.i 
doctrine. 

The conception of Bhutatathata assumes other names such 
as Nirvana, Bodhi, Bodhicitta, TathSgatagarbha etc. Prof. 
Yainakami has clearly explained the different terms in his 

study (ibid, pp.) “Whatever the origin of the idea of 

Bhuta-tathata might have been, its absolute aspect’ evidently 
foreshadows the finny at a philosophy of the Madhyamaka School,” 
as well as the Alaya- Vijnana theory, which was so highly 
developed by the Yogacara philosophers. So practically Asvaghosa 
might he called precursors of both Madhyamaka and YogScara, 

“The second proposition, viz. the theory of triple personality, 
is one of the most distinctive characteristics of the Mahay an a 
Buddhism promulgated by Asvaghosa, The pantheistic idea of 
mchness , and the religious consciousness which always tends to 
demand something embodied in infinite love (Karuna) and infinite 
wisdom (Juana), and the scientific conception of the law of causation 
regulating our ethical as well as physical world, or in short the 
doctrine of Karma .—these three factors working together is the 
theory of triple personality.” 

‘ The doctrine of salvation by faith also appears first in the 
present Sastra.” 1 

The importance of this work ascribed to Asvaghosa cannot be 
too highly emphasised. But we are grateful to ParamSrtha for 
his having translated it and preserved it in the Chinese and 
thankful to Prof. Suzuki for having given an English translation 
of the Chinese version. 2 


1 ( Awakening , see below, 43-44) 

2 Asvaghosa’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana. 
Translated from the Chinese version by Teitaro Suzuki, Chicago, 1900). 

21 
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Paramartha introduced in China the theory of Yij hanavada 


Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu founders of 
Vijnanavada philos¬ 
ophy introduced by 
Paramartha 


and Bhuta-tathata conception, as propounded 
in the Sraddhotpada. The real systematizes of 
the Mahayana-Vij hanavada,—the brothers 
Asanga-Vasubandhu, were introduced in China 


by ParamSrtlia for the first time. 


Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu therefore was an important 
contribution to the history of Buddhism. It does not seem to be a 
translation, but an independent work. 1 In this work Paramartha 
gives incidentaly the history of Asanga, Yasubandhu’s elder brother 
the first propounder of the Yogaeara school of Buddhism. 

Asanga was born in the Kausika family in Purusapura 
(Peshawar) in the N. W. India. He was the eldest of three brothers, 
of whom the youngest Virihcivatsa was ultimately connected with 

, „ . him in religious aud literary activities. Virinci 

Life of Asanga, * . ; 7 . 

Vasubandhu and is not important in literature. Asanga 

Paramartha .. .. , . , . ,1 

was originally ordained as a monk m the 

Mahisasaka school, a branch of the most ancient form of Buddhism 

but he was afterwards converted to Mahayana and became 

renowned as an author of many learned works of Mahayana. It is 

said that Asanga received his philosophy of Yoga (Yogaeara) from 

Maitreya, the fifth Buddha, from the Tusita heaven. Mai trey a is 

even made the author of several books, which are really Asanga’s 

own writings ; but to invest them with supernatural sanctity, they 

are ascribed to Maitreya, and fictitious stories are told about their 

origin. It was Hiuens Tsang who really propagated the Yogaeara 

philosophy in China, and Asanga’s works will be described in 

connection with him. But it was Paramartha to whom the credit 

of the first introduction of Asanga and Yasubandhu’s works in 

China belongs. 

“Vasubandhu, a contemporary of Vikramaditya (Skandagupta, 
A. d. 455-480, and his sou Baladitya) took orders in the Sarvasti- 


1 (Toung Pao p. p. 269-297, Takakasu JRAS. 1905, p. 30). 
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vada School, having studied under Buddhamitra, 1 the whole of 
the Trip! taka of the school to which he belonged. Afterwards he 
studied the doctrines of the Sautrantika (the school which accepted 
the Sutra as its sole authority) 2 thinking them more reasonable, 
in many points, than those of his own school, and he determined to 
formulate an ecelectic system out of the two lines of doctrine along 
which his mental activity had been directed. In order to do so, 
it was indispensable for him first to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of Sautrantika doctrines. With this object he went to Kashmir, 
the headquarters of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguising 
himself and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of that country 
should be jealous and refuse to instruct him. There, for many 
years, under the guidance of Sahghabhadra, he studied the doctrine, 
against which he would frequently dispute, basing his objection 
on the teachings of the Sautrantika itself. Skandila, the teacher 
of Sahghabhadra, had his suspicions aroused by the extraordinary 
ability of the unknown student, and at last ascertained that he was 
none other than Vasubandhu, whereupon he advised him secretly 
to go to his own land, lest some factious people should kill him. 
Vasubandhu therefore returned to his home, tvhere he composed a 
work of 600 karikas called the Ahhidhnrma-Kosa (Nanjio 1270), 
a compendium of Abhidharma-Mahabibhas a , and sent it to 
Kashmir. The king of Kashmir, and the scholars were at first 

1 Hiuen-Tsang says that he studied under Manoratha, There is no need of 
identifying these two persons. He could have studied under Buddhabhadra as 
well as Manoratha. 

2 The Sautrantikas were a branch of the Sarvastivadins ; the other branch 
was the Vaibhasikas. The Yaibhasikas “accepted the Abhidharma books of the 
Sarvastivadins (the seven Abhidharmas) as ‘revealed’ scripture and the commen¬ 
tary on them, Vibhasa, as the oldest and the most authentic authoritative 
‘treatise’ (sastra) ; on the other hand, the Sautrantikas, who considered the seven 
books simply as ‘treatise (Sastra) of human inspiration and therefore liable to 
error, who maintained that Buddha had not composed treatises (Sastra) dealing 
with Abhidharma or given indications for the composition of such treatises under 
his authority, but had taught Abhidharma doctrines in certain Sutras and 
Sulrantas. According to them these Sutras, the Arthaviniscaya etc., constitute 
‘the Basket of Abhidhamma,’ Hence their name Sautrantikas, the philosophers 
who recognize the authority of the Sutrantas alone.” (Poussin, ERE vol H, 
page 21b), 
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delighted with it, imagining that he was expounding and pro¬ 
pagating their doctrine, but, on the advice of Skandila, who knew 
that the compendium was not favourable to their sect, the author 
was asked to write an explanation. So he expounded the Verses 
in a prose commentary', with tiie addition of seven verses and one 
chapter on non-ego. These verses together with the commentary 
are called Abhidharmcc-Kosa-Snstra (Nanjio 1207, 1269). 
Vasubauilhu afterwards travelled to Ayodhya and was converted 
by his brother Asahga to the faith of the Mahayana, and composed 
many treatises in defence of his new creed, with commentaries on 
various Mahayana works. He died there (in Nepal according to 
Tibetan tradition) at eighty years of age. 1 2 3 

Vasubandhu, according to Nanjio," is the author of 28 works 

Vasubandlm’s works in of whicl > 19 are Mahayanistic. :! According 
Chinese Translation to p ara martha Vasubandhu wrote commentaries 

on the following Mahayana stltras. 4 

1. - The Avatammka —(There is no mention of it in Nanjio). 

2. Nirvana-sutra Pwrva-bhutotpanna-bhutagatha sastra 
(Nanjio 1207 ; also 1206 : translation by Dhannabodhi). This is 
a commentary on the Mahd-parlnirvana Sutra (Nanjio 118, 114, 
120 ). 

3. ftaddhcirma-pmidarlka Tika (Nanjio 1232) translated 
by Bodhiruci. 

4. Prajna-paramita VajracchediJca sutra-s’aslra (Nanjio, 
1231) ; Com. on Vajracchedika sUfra-sastra of Asanga, translated 
by Yi-tsing. 

5. Vimalaklrti (Not found in Nanjio). 

6. &rimala-simhanada (Not found in Nanjio). 

1 (U. Wogihara Vasubandhu ERE Yol. 12, p. 595-596. Takakusu, in his 
translation of Paramartha’s Life, names Ba-sha-su-ba-da-la as the man who 
went to Kipin or Kashmir to study Sarvastivada etc. He is not Vasubandhu, 
but Vasu-bhadra. But Wogihara’s interpretation and construction of life*j(ory 
seems sound). 

2 (Nanjio App. 1, 6). 

3 (JRAS, 1905, p. 42) 

4 (Vaunt) Pao , 1904, p 296). 
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Pararnartha himself is responsible for the translation of eight 
works of Vasubandhu. These are : 

1. Abhidharma Kom Sastra (Nanjio 1269). 

2. Mahayana Samparigraha Sdstra Vyakhya (Nanjio 
1171) 

3. ‘Sastra on the Hatha on the state of being formerly exi.stiug 
and now extinct etc.’ in the Nirvana Sutra (Nanjio 1207). 

4. ‘Sastra on the Sutra of (Buddha’s last teaching)’ (Nanjio 
1209). 

5. B'uddha-yotra-sutra (Nanjio 1220). 

6. Vijnapti-matra-Siddhi (Nanjio 1239). 

7. Madhyanta- Vibhaga-iidstra (Nanjio 1248). 

8. ‘Tarka Ssstra’ (Nanjio 1252). 

Two more works are mentioned by Pararnartha. The Nature of 
the Ratnatraya’ is unknown in the original as well as in the 
Chinese. The Dharmacakra pravartana HulropadeSZi (Nanjio 
1205) was translated by Vimoksaprajna. 

Vasubandhu’s greatest work is his Abhidharma-Kout Sastra. 
The book was once more translated by Hiuen Tsang and it will 
be fully described there. His Vijnaptimdtra Siddhi , was twice 
after him translated into Chinese, viz., by Bodhiruci (a. d. 508-535) 
and Hiuen tsang (a. d. 661). Asahga’s Mahayana Samparigraha 
Sastra, a famous hook on Yogacara was commented upon by 
Vasubandhu, which was translated by Pararnartha along with the 
text of Asahga’s. The text with the commentaries of Wu-Sing 
(Agotra '?) and Vasubandhu were once more translated by Hiuen 
tsang (Nanjio, 171, also 1183). Vasubandhu’s Madhyanta- 
vibhaga-Sastxa (Nanjio, 12484 although translated by Pararnartha 
was once again rendered into Chinese by Hiuen tsang (Nanjio, 
1244). Praramartha does not mention this book among the works 
of Vasubandhu (see above), nor does he mention the Tarka-Sastra’ 
among them. 

Tilt Tarka-Sdstra of Vasubandhu exists only in Chinese and 
not even in Tibetan, where most of the Hindu Logic by Buddhist 
professors is preserved. This important treatise on Logic has been 
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recently done into Sanskrit, the language from which it was 
translated by Prof. (t. Tncci. 1 

The important works of V asubandhu translated by Paramartha, 
and retranslated by Hiuen tsang, will be described along with the 
latter, who was responsible for the introduction of Yogacara in 
China as well as in Japan. 

The works of other Mahayana Acaryas were introduced in 
China by Paramartha, such as Vasuvarman (Nanjio, App. 1, 44), 
Gunamati (Nanjio, App. 1, 45) and Vasuiuitra (Nanjio, App. 1, 33). 

We know nothing of Yasuvarman ; Gunamati 
Gunamati Sariikhya • j 

teaching is mentioned by Ilmen tsang m his Kecoras. 

He is said to have vanquished in discussion 
the great Sariikhya Teacher Madhava in Magadha. Parainartha’s 
translation of Gunamati’,s work seems to be an extract from a larger 
treatise with the same title. Nanjio restored the original title as 
‘Lahananusara sastra’ (Nanjio, 1280), but the original title may 
have been different. This treatise cites VibhUsa, and Sutra- 
Upadesa-sastras, Vasubandhn, Bavarika (?) and others, and it 
shows an intimate acquaintance with the Samkhya teachings. 2 

But Paramartha gave the Chinese Buddhists a far better and 
comprehensive idea of the Samkhya system than that found in 

Gunamati’s work above. He translated the 
The Samkhya^ system (y e rses) and a bhasya of the Sariikhya 

system. The text is called Suvarna Saptali- 
Sastra and contains 70 verses with a bhasya (Nanjio, 1300). It is 
stated in a note at the beginning of the translation that this work 
was compiled by the heretical Rsi Kapila, explaining 25 tattvas or 
truths, and it is not the word of Buddha’s. Towards the end of the 
work, we read that there were 60,000 verses composed by Pancasikha 
(Kapilya), whose teacher Asuri was the disciple of the Rsi Kapila, 
and that afterwards a Brahmana, Isvarakrsna selected 70 verses 

1 G. Tucci. Tarka-Sastra, Gaekrvard Oriental series, Baroda, 1926 : for the 
analysis of the work see Yidyabhusan’s Indian Logic pp. 268-269, Cal, 
University, 1921. 

2 AValters— On Yuan CJnvany, ii. p. 108-109, 
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out of sixty thousand Verses (Nanjio 1300). The Chinese version 
contains the Karikas and the bhasya thereto in three fasc. The 
Karikas are the famous compendium of Isvarakrsna’s Sailkhya- 
saptati. The Sankhya-saptat /, as we find in Sanskrit, represents 
a collection of 72 Karikas (verses) and is supposed to contain the 
essential doctrines of Sahkhya. 

Takakusu endeavours to identify Isvarakrsna with Vindhyavasa, 
a mighty Sahkhya teacher and assigns him to the middle of the 
5th century a. d. (JRAS 1925, pp. 47-52). Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj 
places Isvarakrsna in a pre-Christian era.. 1 

The Bhasya translated along with the text by Paramartha 
exhibited many points of contact with the bhasya of Gaudapada. 
Takakusu, after a searching comparison of the bhasya of Gaudapada 
with the vrtti 2 translated into Chinese, arrives at the conclusion 
that in citations, illustrations and even entire passages, the co¬ 
incidences between the commentaries are as numerous and far- 
reaching as to preclude the possibility of their being explained 
away as accidental.” Takakusu identified the author of the Karikas 
with the author of the Vrtti, and believes that by thus making 
Isvaraksrna himself the author of both the Karikas, as well as the 
Vrtti, he could hardly take the edge off Gaudapada’s subsequent 
appropriation of author’s work as his own, 3 

There is a tradition preserved in Chinese that Vasubandhu, 
had a discussion with the author of Samkhya sastra in which he 
was defeated. The Saihkhya teacher composed 

^Paramlrtha^aptati Sararna $aptati and the', king gave him 

a thousand golden pieces in order to commend 
on it. 4 This tradition, as told by Kwei-Chi, the disciple of 


1 Jayamangala, Introduction, p. 6, Gal. Oriental Series, No, 19. 

2 Le Samkhya Karilra, BEFEO , 1904, pp. 1-65. 

3 Prof. S. K. Belvalker, however is of opinion that Sanskrit Mathara Vftti 
is the lost original of the Sahkhya Vrtti, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , 

pp. 171-174). 

4 See life of A T asubandhu— Toung-Pao, 1904, p. 285ff. Vasubandhu’s 
teacher Buddhamitra was defeated and Vasubandhu wrote the Saptati. 
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Hiuen tsang, we cannot accept as historical. He only records a a 
traditional story concerning the controversy between the Buddhists 
and the Samkhya philosophers, in which Vasubandhu played 
directly or indirectly a prominent part.” Vasubandhu did take 
part in the discussion as all the Buddhist Acaryas had to, to refute 
the Samkhya and Vaisesika teachers, who were the most formidable 
opponents of the Buddhists. It was VindhyavSsa, a Samkhya 
teacher, with whom Vasubandhu might have had the discussion ; 
this Vindhyavasa is wrongly identified with Isvarkrsna by 
Takakusu. 

Vasubandhu wrote a discourse, called Paramartha S aptati 
or seventy verses of supreme verity, to combat the work entitled 
Suvarna Saptali. The book is not preserved either in the original 
or in the Chinese translation. But the book existed in the time 
of Hiuen tsaug and Kwei-Chi ; the latter quotes from it. 
Paramartha mentions the work in his Life and says that after 
his Guru’s defeat in a combat with the Samkhya teacher Vindhya- 
vasa “he composed a Sastra entitled the Paramartha Saptati, 
in which he refuted the Samkhya sastra, composed by that heretic, 
whose doctrine fell to pieces like the broken tiles, from the 
beginning to end, leaving no sentence which could hold together.” 1 

It is a great pity that we have no means to know what 
Vasubandhu wrote to refute his powerful opponent, the Samkhyas. 
To Paramartha we owe the preservation of many Sanskrit ivorks 
which are now completely lost to India. As a preacher of Hindu 
ideas in China, as a translator of Vasubandhu’s philosophy in that 
country and as a successful interpreter of several important Avorks 
of Vasubandhu and Asahga his services are invaluable. 

Contemporaneous with Paramartha, was the Hindu monk 
Upasunya, 2 Avho Avorked under the Liang and Chen dynasties in 
Nanking and Eastern Wei (a. d. 534-550) in their capital at Yeh. 

1 T’ounci Pao, 1904, p. 286. 

2 Chin. Yueh-p’o-sheu-na : in trans, Kao-K’ung, ‘‘high-emptiness.’ Nanjio, 
App. II, 103, 106. 117. 
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Upasunya was a son of a king of Ujjaini, who entered China by 
the N,-W. passage and at first lived and worked at Yeh. In 

538-540 he translated three works, of which 
Contemporaries of , T _. A , , 

Paramartha two remain. In a. d. :>40 he moved southwards 

to the capital of the Liang dynasty at Nanking, 
where he translated one work. He continued his labour at Nanking 
during the Chen dynasty, and in a. d. 565 he translated one Sutra 
called Sttvikranta-vUcramiparehha (Nanjio, 9), the Sanskrit text 
of which he obtained from a Sramapa of Khotan. He translated 
Vimala-Klrti-Nirdesa (Nanjio, 144), which should not bo 
confounded with the work of the same name translated by Chi-Chien 
(Nanjio, 147), Kumarajiva (Nanjio, 146) and Hiuen tsang 
(Nanjio, 149), but this is the same work translated by Chu Fa-Hu 
(Nanjio, 145) and by Jinagupta in a. d. 591 (Nanjio, 181). 
Literally the title of the work is Mahayana or ‘Mahavaipulya 
Murdhvaraja Sutra' ; it is also called 'Sucintita Kumara Sntra.' 

Subhuti 1 a monk of Funan came to Nanking by the sea 
route, translated a work which is lost. 


1 (Nanjio. App. ii, 107 ; Chiu Su-p’u-t’i : in trans, Shan-hsien, good-appearance 
oi shan-ci’, Good-lucky or Shan-yeh, ‘Good action’) 
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The political atmosphere of Northern China was different from 
what we have seen in the south. On the ruins of the Former Ts’in, 
sprang up many independent principalities. Fu-K’ien (357-385), 
who had subdued the whole of the north and 
extended his empire over some sixty-two states 


Political history of 
the North 


in Turkestan in the west and Corea in the East, 


was defeated by the king of the Eastern Chin in a. d. 384, which 
crushed his power and which re-affirmed the boundary between 
the North and the South China. Fu-K’ien was murdered in a. d. 385 
and the whole empire was split up into eight separate kingdoms, 
some of which have already been described. One of them that 
rose on the fall of the Former Ts’in was the Toba Tartars ; their 
leader She kuei distinguished himself as a great warrior founding a 
new dynasty known in history as the Wei, subsequently known as 
Yuan (a. d. 380-532), and styled himself as Tai Wuti (a.t>. 380-409). 1 2 

The attitude of the Wei emperors towards Buddhism was 
altogether favourable, only occasionally patronage was replaced 
by persecution by some sovereign. The third emperor of the Wei, 
Toba Tao, canonized as Tai Wu Ti (a. d. 324- 
ofS U Tao, ‘ 424452 452) was one of the greatest kings of the 
dynasty. His reign constituted the most glori¬ 
ous period in the military annals of the Wei empire. Tribute poured 
into his court at Ping-clieng, which was then the capital of the 
Empire, from such distant states as Corea and Turkestan. Toba Tao 
was a confirmed Taoist, so was Ts’ui-hao, the minister of Education 
a very influential statesman"’ of the time. They conducted an 
anti-Buddhist campaign. Discovery of arms in a monastery of 
Chang-gan, added to the fury of the hostile statesman. The 
monks were accused of treason and debauchery and Toba Tao 


1 Parker, A Thousand years of the Tartar, p. 103, 

2 (Giles, Chinese Biographical Dictionary , No. 1 2035) 
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instigated by TYui-hao issued an edict ordering the destruction of 
Buddhist temples and sacred books, as well as the execution of all 
Buddhist priests. “The Crown Prince, who Avas a Buddhist, was 
able to save many lives, but no monastery or temple ivas left 
standing. The persecution, however, Avas of short duration. Toba 
Tao was assasinated in a. d. 452 and the first act of his successor 
Toba Chun (452-466) was to re-establish Buddhism and allow 
his subjects to become monks. 1 

It was at this period that Shih T’au-yao, a Chinese monk, avIio 
had great influence with the 'Wei Emperor (a. d. 460-465) proposed 
to him to make five excavations in the rocky 

Buddhist images in . c . . , ,, 

grottoes of Yuan-kang ol a mountain known as grottoes of 

Yuan-kang in the Northern Shansi. These 

images of Buddha were sculptured, the highest one Avas seventy 

feet high. It was in the Wei dynasty that the great Buddhist Art 

movement began. The grottoes in after years became famous and 

has drawn the attraction of the admiring world.' 

In 471 Toba Hung, Avho is known also as Hsien Wen ti (a. d. 

466-471) had a gigantic image of Buddha, 
emperors towards forty-three feet high constructed, Avhich required 
Buddhism a hundred piculs of brass and six piculs of 

gold. He was a pious Buddhist and abdicated his throne in a. d. 
471 in order to devote liimself to Buddhist studies. His successor 
Hsiao Wen-ti (471-499) Avas an ardent Confuciauist and Pro- 
Chinese. He removed the capital from Ping-Cheng to Loyaug, the 
centre of Chinese civilization for centuries. He changed the family 
name of Toba to Yuan and tried to introduce the Chinese language 
and dress among the Tartars. He encouraged inter-marriage and 
aimed at a thorough Cliinisation of the Tartars. But the tide of 
Buddhism was too strong to be held in check. The next Emperor 
Hsu an Wu-ti (500-516) was a patron of Buddhism and it is said 


1. Eliot, op. tit. p. 252. 

2 Chavannes, Mission Arcliccologique 1. Bailie II, p. 296: Quoted from 
Bagchi, p. 242. 
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that during his time there were 13,000 temples in Wei kingdom. 
Another account says that in the reign of Hsiao Ming Ti 
(a. d. 546-527), there were 415 sets of Buddhist 
Hl llf North°Sb!na 011 works, 30,900 temples, and more than 200,000 
monks and nuns. This is doubtless an 
exaggeration. In the Mirror of History (Tung-Kieu), it is told 
that, “Every household almost had been converted, and the member 
of those who had taken the vows so great that the labours of the 
field were frequently neglected for lack of workmen,”' 

The influence of the Hindus must have been immense, as the 
number of Hindus residing in China at that time was more than 
three thousand. 

At this period, the Dowager Empress Hu was the head of the 

Wei. She was a fervent devotee, though of very indifferent 

character in both public and private life ; since 
Empress Hu. . . . , , , . . . 

it is said, she had no scruple in poisoning her 

own sou to achieve her ends. Like many other women-character 

in history, Empress Wu is a psychological problem. 

In 518 Empress Hu sent Sung-Yun and Hui-sbeug ;; to 
UdySna and GSndhSra in search of Buddhist books. ‘They 

Mission to India for Procured altogether 170 volumes, all standard 

Buddhist Books works, belonging to the MahSvSna, the supply 

of these new manuscripts was largely utilized by the Wei 
translators. 

A few weak emperors ruled rapidly in succession and ‘in a. i>. 
535 N. Wei became divided into two parts, the Western and 


1 See Eliot, op. eit. pp. 252ft'; Li ling. BiDg op. cit. p. 113. 

2 Watters quoted by Edkins. Chinese Buddhism, p. 111). 

3 Edkins refers to an early German translation by Neumann Chinese 
Buddhism , p. 100, Beal translated it in Buddhist Records, Vo!. I. Introduction 
Jxxxiv-cviii; ‘The Mission of Sung-yun and Hwei-sang to obtain boobs in the 
West’ (Translated from the 5th section of the History of the Temples of 
Loyang) Chavannes “Voyage do Song-yun dans ITTdyana et le Gandhara, 
(518-522) EFFEO, If03 jp. 379-441. The last translation is the best and 

most critically doi.e 
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Eastern. The former existed for 17 years and latter 10, when they 
were succeeded respectively by North Chou and North Chi’i. 

North Ch’i had five rulers, whose reigns 
Successive political . , ,, , 

changes aggregated 28 years ; and it was added to N. 

Chou, though it had previously lost a portion of 
its territory to the Southern Empire, which at this time, was called 
Ch’en. N. China was taken in 581 by its powerful minister Yang 
Khieu, who seven years later conquered Ch’en. Now it was that 
China was restored to the Chinese, and came again under the rule 
of one man. 1 


During a century and half of the Wei rule in North China 
During 150 years, 011 L v seven monks 2 3 (1) translated G9 works 
SC hrcd™ 0 ^worl« nS ' ^' oni Sanskrit of which 42 exist at the present 
only day. 

Of these seven translators, four were Indians. DharmarucE 
was a sramaria of Southern India, who translated three works in 
8 fasci. between 501 and 507 a. d. ; but one of them was already 
lost before a. d. 730. Eatnainati 4 was a 
^fotnamati * sraniana of Central India, who came to China 
in a. d. 508 in the reign of Siuan-Wu-ti and 
worked in collaboration with Bodhiruci and BuddhasSnta ; he is 
said to have translated six works of which only two remain. One 
is the translation of Bodhisattva Vasubandhu’s commentary on 
the great MahSyana work Saddliarma Pnndarika, which was 
also done into Chinese by Bodhiruci in the same period (Naujio 
1232, 1233). The reason for two translations of the same work 
by contemporaries appearing in the same dynasty is inexplicable. 
Katnamati’s other translation was Mahay anottara tantra tiastra 
(Nanjio, 1236.) The authorship is unknown ; but the book 


1 Li Ung Bing, loc. cit. 113. 

2 Nanjio mentions eight, including Shih hwei Cliiao (Nanjio 11, 108), 
whom we put under the Liang a. d. 397-439 (see above) Bagehi, p. 227 ; 
also Takakusu JRAS, 1901, p. 447. 

3 Nanjio App, III ; Bagehi, p. 240. 

4 Nanjio App. II, 133 : Bagehi, 248. 
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contained Karikas in 1 fasc and a commentary in II chapters of 4 
fasciculi. 

Buddhasanta 1 was the other Hindu monk who came to China 


about a. d. 520 and worked till a. u. 539 ; that is, his period of 


Buddhasanta 

520-539 


work falls under the Eastern Wei dynasty (a. d. 
534-550). Buddhasanta was a monk of Nor¬ 


thern India ; in China he worked in the Pema- 
ssu or the White Horse Monastery at Loyang till 534 and at Yeh 
till 539. He translated ten works, of which only one is worth 
mentioning. It is Bodhisattva Asahga’s treatise called Mahayana 
Samparigi‘aha-Sastrn (Nanjio, 1184) in 2 fasc., a work which 
was translated in 3 fasc, by Paramartha in South China, about 
thirty years after (See above ; also Nanjio 1183). In this work 
Asahga boldly declares that all Buddha- 
bav ffistra alia dharma|v of which Nirvana or Dharmakaya 
forms the foundation, are characterised with 
the passions, errors, and sins of vulgar minds” and he describes 
the Buddha-dharma under seven heads, which ‘‘means anything or 
any Virtue, or any faculty, that belongs to Buddhahood. Non- 
attachment is a Buddha-dharma, love is a Buddha-dharma, Wisdom 
is a Buddha-dharma.” The conclusion that is to be drawn from 


Asahga’s definition of Buddha-dharma. may be thus summed up 
Not*, only is this world of constant transformation as a whole 
Nirvana, but its apparent errors and sins and evils are also the 
various phases of the manifestation of Nirvapa. 2 BuddhasSuta’s 
other translations are sntra works of indifferent importance. 

The most renowned of the Hindu translators of this period was 
Bodhiruci. He was a tripitaka-acarya of North India, who arrived 
: at Loyang in a. d. 508 and worked till a. d. 535. He is said to 


Bodhiruci. a. u, 
508-535 


have translated thirty-nine Sanskrit works into 
Chinese in 127 fasc, of which thirty are in 


existence now. He left India in order to propa¬ 


gate the Buddhist faith ; crossed the Pamirs and the deserts of 


1 Nanjio App, II. 115 ; Bagchi, pp. 250-252 ; Chin. Fo-t’o-shan-to : in 
trans, Ohiao-ting. ‘intelligence-fixedness. 

2 Suzuid. Outline of Mahayana. p. 354 tl. 
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central Asia and finally reached Loyang in a. d. 508, where the 
Emperor Siuen-wn. was ruling. The Hindu monk was received 
by the monarch most cordially and put at the head of a 
community of seven hundred monks, who all knew Sanskrit. This 

statement that seven hundred monks knew 
Sanskrit culture «_i -j. _ ;. 


m China Sanskrit does not seem improbable in the light 

of the fact stated above, that during the Wei 
dynasty no less than three thousand Hindus lived in N. China 
and that several thousand people had become monks. Bodhiruci 
began the work of translating Sanskrit works at the head of the 
community in a large monastery specially built for him by the 
Emperor in Loyang. In 584 when the capital was changed from 
Loyang to Teh by the Eastern Wei sovereign, the Hindu monk 
also had to change his residence. In the two capitals he worked 
for 20 (or 26) years from 508 to 535-6 a. n. 

Bodhiruci translated the following important works from the 
Sanskrit : 

1. Vnjracchedika PmjnaparamUa , well-known work, which 
had appeared thrice was again translated by:Bodhiruci. To it the 
great YoghcSra-teacher Asahga had written a Vrtti in verse. 

These Karihas of Asahga are now lost, in 
IMhiruci’s translations their origitial . but these were subsequently 

translated into Chinese by Dharmagupta of the Sui dynasty 
(a. d. 589-616). Asahga’s brother Vasubandhu wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Karikas on Vajrachedi k5 of Asahga. It was 
Bodhiruci who in a. d. 509 rendered Vasnhandhu’s commentary into 
Chinese. (Nanjio 11, 1168). 

2. There is a sHtra in the Nirvana group called Visesa cinta- 
hmhma-pariprccha. The earliest translation in 4 fasc. and 18 

chapters was made byChuFa-tu (Dharmaraksa) 
Itsesamitabmhmn in A D 286 (Nanjio, 197) ; KumSrajiva made 

the second and revised translation in a. d. 


Bodhiruci’s translations 


402 (Nanjio, 190). Bodhiruci’s is the third translation ; but it 
was a bigger text, which he translated in 6 fasc. (Nanjio, 189). 
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Bodliisattva Vasubandhu had written a learned commentary on 
this sQtra (Nanjio, 1193) in 2 fasc. which Bodhiruci translated 
into Chinese. 

The Visesacinta is a very old Mah5ya.ua stttra probably older 
than the works of NEgErjuna. The work holds very bold and 
radical views about the conception of Nirvana. The theory that 
‘Nirvana and SariisEra are one’, which is so boldly put forth in 
the Madhyamaka Karikas of NEgErjuna (Chapter 25 V. 19) 
is also put forward by the unknown author of the Visesacinta 
most clearly and explicitly. Let us quote a passage from the 
said pariprccha : (Chap. 11). 


“Samsara is Nirvana, because there is, when viewed from the 
ultimate nature of the DharmakUya, nothing going out of, nor 
coming into existence (Samsara being onlv 
A few «-M apllal . e , lt) . NirvSDa is samara, when it is 

coveted and adhered to.” In another place the idea is expressed 
in much plainer terms : “The essence of things lies in their 
freedom from attachment, attribute and desires, that is in truth. 
In essence they are pure, and, as they are pure, we know that 
what is the :essence of birth and death that is the essence of 


Nirvana, and that what is the essence of Nirvana, that is the 
essence of birth and death (Sariisara). In other words, NirvEna 
is not to be sought outside of this world, which, though transient, 
is in reality no more than NirvEna itself. Because it is contrary 
to our reason to imagine that there is Nirvana and there is birth 
and death (Samsara) and that the one lies outside the pale of the 
other, and, therefore, that we can attain NirvEna only after we have 
annihilated or escaped the world of birth and death. If we are 


hampered by our confused subjectivity, this our word I y life is an 
activity of NirvEna itself. 1 


Vasubandhu held the same view, which he expostulated in his 
'Buddhagotra Sastra’ (Nanjio 1220 : Translation by Paramartha) 
and agreeing with the author of the Visesacinta wrote a com- 


1 Translated from the Chinese by Suzuki, see Outlines , p, 353. 
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mentary to it, which our monk rendered into Chinese in a. d. 
531. 


As Vigesacinla formed a part of the Nirvaija group, so Da$a- 
bhumika sutra formed a part of the large collection of sUtras 
known as the Buddha-avatamsaka maha- 
Sutra vaipulya sutra or simply as Avatamsaka. 

The earliest translation of the DasabhUmika 
text was made by Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa 1 ) in the third century 
a. d. Kumarajlva also made a fresh translation of the text in the 
first decade of the fifth century a. d ., 2 which remained the 
standard work on DaSabhurnika. The great Vasubandhu, after 
he had become a Mahayitnist, wrote a large commentary on the 
text of the Avatamsaka, which explained the ten stages (bhnmi) of 
the Bodhisattva’s spiritual life. Bodhiruci translated this com¬ 
mentary of Vasubandhu in 12 fasc. (Nanjio, 1194). He also 
translated Vasubandhu’s commentary on Grayasirsa, a very 
important Mahay an a sutra, which had been first introduced in 
China by Kumarajlva (Nanjio, 238). Vasubandhu’s commentary 
was however unknown in the time of Kumara- 
Gaya 'S o r iOUS jiva. Now the commentary along with the 
original was rendered into Chinese by Bodhiruci 
(Nanjio, 1121). In Chinese Kumarajiva’s version is known as 
‘the sutra of Manjusri on the Bodlii.’ Vasubandhu’s Tlka is literally 
known as ' Manjuirlbodhisattva paripfchhabodhisutragastra’ 
Bodhiruci’s translation is called Kia-yen-shang-ting-ching or ‘GrayS- 
parvata-sirsasUtra.’ Vinitaruci, a translator of the Sui dynasty 
in a. d. 582 rendered it as Gaja-slrsa or head of the Elephant— 
a clear misreading of the Sanskrit text (Nanjio, 240). Bodhiruci 


1 See above Western Tsin Dynasty, a. d. 265-31G. 

2 This Chinese version was incorporated by Buddhabhadra (Nanjio, App. II 
42) in his edition of the Buddha avatamsaka sutra which he published in 
60 fasc. and 34 chapters (Nanjio, 87), (Eastern Tsin dynasty a. d. 317-420). 
Buddhabhadra was a contemporary and friend of Kumarajlva. See also 
Siksananda’s translation of Avatamsaka in SO fasc. and 39 chapters, done 
into Chinese between 695-699 (See below). 
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the second, of the T’ang dynasty in a. d. 693 rendered it as 
4 MahayanaGaijaparvataslrsa sutra (Nanjio, 241). There are 
altogether four translations of the text and one translation of the 
commentary of Vasubandhu in .Chinese, the translator of the latter 
is our monk Bodhiruci. It is said that Buddha after having stayed 
at Uruvilva and having converted a thousand converts went to 
GayS, and stopped at the Caitya of GaySsirsa, and there he showed 
them many a miracle. He also preached to them the sermon on 
the Fire or burning. 1 After that he preached on form (Rapa) 
and its transitory nature, on UpadSna, Sailjha, Saiiisara etc., on 
the NidSnas etc., so that the king Bimbisara and a great multitude 
of brahmanas and householders were converted. 2 


It was Bodhiruci who made a complete Chinese translation of 
the Lafikavatara sutra (Nanjio, 176) which agrees more or less 
with the extant Sanskrit version. It was in 10 
of°the^LafiksvatSraf hisc. while the incomplete translation of 
Gupabhadra of a. d. 443 was in 4 fasc. only 
(see above). Vasubandhu, the great Yogacara teacher wrote a 
treatise basing on the Lafikavatara called the Vijnaptvmatra 
sicldhi (Nanjio, 1238) which has also been mentioned under 
Pararriartha, who made the first translation of the treatise. 

The Lafikavatara sutra mentions four heretical contemporary 
schools, which were antagonistic to the ideal 
heretic3l°schoSs °f the Buddha. These schools are, (1) the 
Samkhyas, who believe in oneness, (2) the 
Vaisesikas, who believe in difference, (3) the Nigranthaputras 
who put their faith in both ; and (4) the Jnatiputras who believe 
in neither. Aryadeva, the great disciple of Nagarjuna, wrote a 
treatise refuting these four heretical schools ; this Sanskrit work 
was rendered into Chinese by Bodhiruci (Nanjio, 1268). Bodhiruci 
also translated another work of Aryadeva on an allied subject. In 


1 See Aditya-pariyayasutra ; Warren, Buddhism in Translation p. 353. 

2 Roekhill, IAfc of the Buddha from the Tibetan Sources, p, 43. 
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this work Aryadeva explained the idea of salvation according to 
the twenty heretical schools,* also mentioned in the LankZivatara. 

Another work on Both these works of Aryadeva are important 
sdioofs^transfated by * 01 ’ ^ ie c ^ eai ‘ understanding of the intellectual 
Bodhiruci. history of the Hindus in those days. The 

original Sanskrit having been lost, the only source of our informa¬ 
tion is the Chinese translation of Bodhiruci. 

The Saddharmapundarika is a well-known Mahayana work des¬ 
cribed above. This work is held in great honour and is considered 
as a canonical work'by the Mahayanists. According to the Tien-tai 
school, the Saddharmapn ndarlJca expresses the highest and the 
most d eveloped doctrines of the Tathagata preached during the 
last eight years of his life. 


* The following is the list of the twenty heretical schools : 

1. The Teacher of the Sastra of the Hlnayana heresey, 

2. That of the space (Dis). 

3. That of the wind (Vayu), 

4. That of the A r edas (Vaidika). 

5. That of Isana. 

6. That of the naked Heretics, (Ksapanaka) 

7. That of the Vaisesikas. 

8. That of the Painful practice. 

9. That of the women regarded as the members of a family (?) 

10. That of the practising the painful practice. 

11. That of the pure eyes. 

12. That of the Mo-to-la (Mathara?) 

Por a separate mention of Mathara, along with Samkhya, c, f. its mention in 
the Jaina texts ; Indische Studien xvii, 9. 

13. That of the Nirgranthaputras. 

14. That of the Samkhyas. 

15. That of the Mahesvaras. 

16. That of the absence of cause (ahetuvada). 

17. That of time (Kalavada). 

18. That of drinking water, 

19. That of the power of the mouth. 

20. That of the Andajataka or the original birth from egg. 

(Nanjio 1269); G. Tucci, TJn Traite d’ Aryadeva a sur le "Nirvana” des 
heretiques, Toung Pao , 1927; also c. f. Dialogues of the Buddha , Vol. I, 
Brahmajala sutta: Translation by W. Rhys Davids 1899, pp. 1-56. 
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We have seen that several Chinese translations had appeared 
in China of which the best one was that of KumUrajiva’s. 

Bodhisattva Yasubandhu the great YogScara teacher, could 

hardly neglect such an important treatise and wrote a learned 

commentary on it (Naujio, 1232). The Sanskrit 
Vasubandhu’s commen- .... , , 

tary on Saddharma- original is unfortunately lost, but Bodhiruci 

pundarika made a translation of this important treatise 
which is preserved in the Tripitaka collection. 

Bodhiruci’s other translation is the Dharmasanglti (Naujio, 426). 
The original text is lost, but several passages have been preserved 
in SUntideva’s Siksasamuccaya, and the high ideals quoted there, 
should be perused most carefully. The quota- 
D in 1 Siksisamuceaya d tions deal with the following topics : a selfless 
action for others, on meditation and mindful¬ 
ness, on mind, on care in speech, on disinterested giving, on intent 
contemplation, on Sunya, on good resolution, on mindfulness of the 
Dharma etc. 1 

Bodhiruci’s translation of the above treatises largely added 
to the literary treasures of the Chinese Buddhists and although a 
few of these works were done over again into Chinese by abler men 
like Hiuen-tsang, some of the works translated by our monk are 
still indispensible for the study of Indian thought both in India 
and abroad. 

Of the other translators of Sanskrit works into Chinese, Ki-kia-ye 
deserves special treatment. His name seems to be Kekaya or 
Kikava, a prttkrta form of Kiih-k5rya ; some hold that he was a 
man of Central Asia, while other Chinese 
authorities claim him as a Hindu of Western 
India. Ki-kia-ye translated five works, some 
of which are very important for our purpose of the history of culture. 
His Tsa-pao-tsang ching was translated by the order of the Emperor 
in a. d. 472. The original of it would read l Scmyukta ratna- 
pitaka siitra (Nanjio, 1329) which contained 121 tales, a few only 
long, but mostly short. The first story is a short version of the ESm5- 


Ki-ki-ye a Ser-indian 
monk. 


1 Bendall and Rouse, op. cit. pp. 288-290. 
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yaga, which is known in Pali as Daiaratha Jataka (Fausboll, 
No. 461). The stories in the Tsa-pao-tsang-ching are generally 
Jataka or Avadaua tales. 1 

Of Ki-kia-ye’s other translations, the Bodhihrdayavyuha 
sutra (Nanjio, 99) had once been translated by Kmnarajlva under 
the name ‘Mahavaipulya BodhisattvadasabhumisUtra’ (Nanjio, 
103). Ki-kia-ye was also responsible for the translation of a work 
of Mg^rjuna called Upayakausalya-hrdaya (Nanjio, 1257). 
But the most important treatise which is alleged to him is a 
history of the Indian patriarchs (aearyas) called lu-ta-tsang-yin- 
H yuan chuan or “A record on the nidSna or cause 

Patriarchs 16 of transmitting the Dharmapitaka’ (Nanjio, 
1340). The Chinese work is not a translation of 
any particular book, but seems to be a compilation from different 
sources. As to the alleged early date and authenticity of the book, 
Henri Maspero doubts its genuineness and concludes after much 
discussion that the work was a forgery composed from older 
sources ; the book he says never existed in the original. 2 

The history of the first twenty-three patriarchs of the Buddhist 
church from Mahakasyapa to Bhiksu Simha is narrated in this 
work ascribed to Ki-kia-ye. According to the MahaySna school 
a series of twenty-eigtht patriarchs 3 “superintended in succession 
the affairs of the religious community” Buddha had founded. 

This treatise however describes the first twenty-three patri¬ 
archs, omitting Vasumitra, the seventh in succession, and the last 
four, who presumably lived after Ki-kia-ye. According to most 
schools there are only twenty-four patriarchs, including Vasumitra. 


1 Some of the stories were first translated into French by Julien, Les 
Avadanas , I, pp. 68-70. The story of Ramayana was translated by S. Levi, Melanges 
hern 1903, pp. 278-281. The whole work is completely done by Ed. Chavannes, 
Cinq cent cpntes (Paris, 1911), Vol. 3. pp. 1-145. Avadana CXI. For the discussion 
bet. King Nanda and Nagasena, see JRAS, 1896, pp. 17-21. 

2 Maspero, Sur la date et l’authenticite de Fou-fa-tsang-yin-yuan chouan 
Melanges Sylvian Levi, pp. 129-149 ; also Bagchi, p. 246. 

3 Twenty-three patriarchs, including the five Chinese who succeeded 
Bodhidharma one after the other. 
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Tho last Patriarch Bhiksu Siiiiha, it is said, met his death in 
Kashmir at the hands of Mihirkula* who died without appointing 


a successor. 

It was during the rule of the N. Wei tliat the last Indian 
Patriarch Bodhidharma left India and came to settle in China in 


a. d. 520. Although Bodhidharma is not 
Bodhidharma, the last ... , 

Indian Patriarch in directly connected with any literary work, 

China A.I). o20. j t j s influence in the history of Chinese religion 
is so tremendous that we cannot pass over him lightly. 


Though not a translator of any Sanskrit text Bodhidharma 
has been famous in history as the founder of a Buddhist sect 
known as DhySna. Ch'an-na or Ch’an, in Chinese, and Zen in 
Japanese. 


* Bhiksu Siiiiha was a contemporary of Mihirkula, who lived about 510-540 
A.D. ICi-kia-ye’s date is A.D. 472. This clear anachronism shows that the book 
was a forgery, and was never written by Ki-lcia-ye. Eliot, op. cit. p. 307. 
also Watters, On Yuan Cliwznr /, p. 290. The last three patriarchs, who are 
sometimes denied the proper honour due to them, were men of Southern India 
and it is quite likely that the data of the history of the Patriarchs which were 
collected in N. India, were insufficient. 


(Maspero, loc. cit., pp. 139-142.) 

2. Ananda. 

4. Upagupta. circa B.C. 250. 
6. Meeaka. 


List of the Patriarchs 
1. Mahakasyapa. 

3. Sanavasa. 

5. Dhrtaka, [Dharmagupta ? 

7. Vasumitra (according to some). 
7. Buddhanandi. 

9. Parsva. 

11. Asvaghosa, circa 1st cent A.D. 

13. Nagiu-juna. 2nd cent. A.D. 

15. Rahula. 

17. Samghayaksa. 

19. Cho-ye-to* 

20. Vasubandhu. 

22. Ho-le-ho. 

24. Basiasita ? 

20. Prajnatara. 

27. 

28. Hni-k’e, 2nd (480-593.) 

30. Tao-hsin, 4th (580-651).' 

32. Hui-neng 0th (037-713). 


8. Buddhamitra. 

10. Poniayasas, 

12. Pi-lo (Vlra?)* 

* Kapimala Bhiksu by Nanjio. 

14. Kanadeva or Aryadeva. 

10. Samglianandi. 

18. Kumaralata, 

* Jayata by Nanjio. 

21. Mo-nu-lo. 

23. She-tzu or Simlia Bhiksu. 

25. Pu-to-no-mi-to. 

of China (520 A.D.) 

29. Se’ng-ts’an, 3rd (d. 606). 

31. Hung-jin 5th (605-675). 

(See Suzuki, Zen Buddhism , 1927). 


Bodhidharma. 1st Patriarch 
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Bodliidharrna’s eonver- ... , , . . , 

sations with Liang displayed Ins various work 
Wu-ti 


According to the tradition of the Dhyana school Bodhidharma 
was a son of a kiug of Southern India. But according to a very 
early contemporary Chinese record Bodhidharma was an inhabitant 
of To-sseu which is identified with Persia. Thus' his Indian 
origin is' doubted.' Some hold the personality of Bodhidharma 
as a myth and they assert that the wall-contemplation of the 
Ch’an is borrowed from Taoism." 

According to the traditional history^ Bodhidharma arrived at 
Canton in a. d. 520 (520) and met the Emperor Wu in Nanking ; 

the emperor who was an earnest Buddhist 

as a Buddhist 
propagandist to the Patriarch. The monk 
bluntly told the emperor that he had acquired no merit by causing 
temples to be built or Sanskrit books to be translated into the 
Chinese language. The king asked, “What is the most important 
of the holy doctrines?” Bodhidharma replied, “Where all is 
emptiness, nothing can be called holy.” “Who”, asked the 
astonished emperor, “is he who thus replies to me ?” “I do not 
know,” said Bodhidharma. The Patriarch could not come to 
any understanding with Wu-ti, and he left the Southern realm 
and went Northwards. He went to Loyang, where he spent nine 
years in the Slioa-lin temple gazing silently at a Avail, Avhence 
he was popularly knoAvn as the wall-gazer. Various legends are 
connected Avith the life of Bodhidharma and his Avonderful ascetic 
life had inspired many an artist to produce some of the masterpieces 
of Chinese painting. 1 2 3 ' 

“The arrival of Bodhidharma in Canton in 520 was a great 
event for the history of Buddhist dogma, although his special 
Buddhadharma’s doctrines did not become popular until much 

teaching later. He introduced the DhySna school and 

also the institution of the Patriarchate Avhicli for a time had some 
importance. He Avrote no books himself, but taught that true 


1 Pelliot, Tounr) Pao. 1923, p. 260. 

2 c. f. Petrucci, Philosophic de In nature dans l’art d’ Extreme-Orient, p. 39. 

3 Suzuki, Zen Buddhism , 1927. pp. 165-178 : Eliot op. at. pp. 255. 
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knowledge is gained in meditation by intuition and communicated 
by transference of thought. The best account of his teachings is 
contained in the Chinese treatise (Ta-mohsue-mailun) which 
reports the sermon preached by him before the Emperor Wu-ti 
in 520. His chief thesis of this doctrine is that the only true 
reality is the Buddlia-nature in the heart of every man. Prayer, 
asceticism and good works are vain. All the man need is to 
turn his gaze inward and see the Buddha in his own heart. 
This vision, which gives light and deliverance, comes in a 
moment. It is a simple, natural act like swallowing or dreaming 
which cannot be taught or learnt, for it is not something imparted, 
but an experience of the soul, and teaching can only prepare the 
way for it. Some are impeded by their Karma , and are physically 
incapable of the vision, whatever their merits or piety may be, 
but for those to whom it comes it is inevitable and convincing” 1 2 . 
Bodhidharma’s fundamental principles were doubtless based on 
Nagarj una’s Sunyavada, explained in mystical instead of 
philosophical language. Bodhidharma’s teaching is called in 
Chinese Tsung-men or Chan-tsung ; Chan is the corrupted form 
of the Sanskrit word Dhyana , and in Japanese known as Zen. 
Although its teacher never wrote any book, the followers of the 
silent monk made good the deficiency of their master and in 
later age both in China and Japan a large literature grew, which 
we shall describe in the course of our study. 

The Northern Wei reigned at Loyang till a. d. 534 when the 
capital was changed to Yeh. The empire was short-lived during 
the Eastern Wei (534-550), and during the seventeen years of 
their rule, the Hindu culture flourished to a great extent in several 
of the monasteries of N. China. 

Gautama Prajnarucr a Hindu monk came to Loyang in a. d. 


1 Eliot, op. tit. pp. 304f. For further details see Wieger. op. tit. Lesson 62 
also Suzuki, op. cit. 

2 Nanjio App. II, 116; Bagchi, 261 ; Chin. Ku-i'nn ' Pan-jo-lm-chi , in trans. 
Clii-hi, wisdom-wishing’) 
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516 in the time of Emperor Hiao-ming of the Northern Wei. 
After the transfer of the capital to Yeh, Prajharuci was 
Gautama Prajuaruci, installed iu the monastery of Kin-hua (Suvarija- 

A ' jl(j puspa) and afterwards in the Ting-chang 

monastery. Gautama Prajnaruci was a brahmana of Benares, 
(the centre of orthodox Hinduism) converted to the Buddhist 
faith. He must have had a thorough knowledge of the 
brahmanieal scriptures which, added to his learning as a Buddhist 
doctor, became very powerful indeed. In the two monasteries at 
Yeh Prajnaruci translated twenty works of which thirteen exist 
in the modern Buddhist Tripitaka. 

Of his translations the largest was Saddharma smrlyupas- 
Ihana sutra (Nanjio, 679). It was a work in 70 fasciculi and 
consisted of seven chapters. These are, (1) 
Saddharma amrtyu- the results of the ten kinds of good conduct 
(i. e., contrary to duskriti) ; (2) birth and death ; 
(3) the different hells ; (4) the condition of the 
pretas or hungry demons ; (5) the birth as a beast, (6) the condition 
of devas, and (7) the KfSya-smrti-upasthSna. 

This extensive Sanskrit treatise is lost ; but we can get some 
idea of the original text from &ik$a samuccaya, where the ten 
bad paths of action and the after-consequence of them in hell 
is described in detail. The retribution for murder, the sin 
of theft, the crime of sexual passion, the result of false-speaking, 
of slander, of harshness, of covetousness, of malevolence etc., 
suffering in the held arc described most vividly. 1 Another passage 
is referred to in the same work where we hear of banishment to 
the preta-world as the punishment for refusing to give some triffle 
spontaneously and to hell for refusing what one has promised. 2 ; 

It is needless to describe all the sQtras Prajn&ruci translated. 


1 Bondall and House, op. cit., pp. 7-1-81. 

2 Ibid. p. 12. 
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But two works we cannot omit, being works of NagSrjuna. His 

, T , _ . , , r „ _ , Shun-chung-lun or Madhyantanugama 

Nagarjuna s Madhyanta- , .. J J 

anugama sutra and Sastra (Nanjio, 1246) was commented upon 

Ekasloka, , . . _ , . , . , 

by the great YogSciSra teacher Asaiiga, which 

treats of the doctrine enunciated in Mahaprajhaphram i ta, sntra. 

Asahga must have commented on Nagarjuna’s work from his own 

stand-point of Yogacara. 

Nagarjuna’s other work translated by Prajharuci was 
EhailoJca gas Ira (Nanjio, 1212). It consists of only one fSloka, 
with a commentary by Nagarjuna himself. The one $loka gives 
the whole philosophy of Madhyamika in a nutshell. The sloka 
reads : 

“My body (or substance) in its nature is not permanent. Thus, 
then, my body is not a body. My body in its nature not being a 
body, I therefore say that it is empty and not permanent !” 
Naghrjuna in the commentary gives the reason of his composing 
a book in a sloka : “It is written on account of those, who in 
reading s Astras of great length grew weary, and also for those 
intelligent persons, who have studied many s Astras, and exercised 
their thoughts (deeply) in the sea of Buddha’s law, but growing 
fatigued have begun to doubt about the doctrine, not by any means 
to be questioned or suspected, of the non-permanence of things and 
the nothingness of my own body. To destroy such doubts I have 
composed that sastra.” 

After explaining the reason for writing the above work, 
Nagarjutia explains his own doctrine and says, “That all kinds 
of acting are non-permanent, and my own body is nothing. The 
non-reality of my body is not separable from the non-permanence 
of all action, my nature and my body being nothing. Therefore 
there is no such thing as permanence.” Then Nagarjuna goes on 
explaining his own gatha in detail. 1 

Another philosophical treatise attributed to Nagarjuna called 
4 Vivadasamana sastra ’ (Nanjio. 1251), was rendered into Chinese 
by Vimoksasena, a contemporary and co-worker of Prajharuci. 

1 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, pp. 305-317. 
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Vimoksasena 1 2 was a sramana of Udyana of N. W. India and 
was a descendant of the Sakjm family of Kapilavastu. He was 
well read in the sacred literature and specially 
Vll Udyuna na ° f hi the Abhidharnia of Mahay an a. He came to 
China with Gautama PrajnSruci whom he 
respected as his yarn, and translated five works in collaboration with 
him. Vimoksasena translated the following works of Vasubandhu : 
(1) Tripurna sutropadega 1 fa,sc. (Nanjio, 1196), (2 ) Dharma- 
cakra pravartana mtropodeSa (Nanjio, 1205), (3) Karma- 
siddha prakarana Sastra (Nanjio, 1222) 3 (4) Ratnacuda sutrci 
caturdharmopade$a,( Nanjio, 1241). The last one is a treatise on a 
sUtra called Ratnacuda (Nanjio, 23.47), which forms a part of the 
Ratnakuta group and was first rendered into Chinese by Chu 
Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) of the W. Tsin Dynasty a. d. 265-316. 
The Ratnacuda on which Vasubandhu wrote his treatise was an 
important work and Santideva quotes no less than eight times in 
his $ik?asamuccaya 3 and is described as fully discussing the 
Sunyata. 

Upasnnya (Nanjio, App. II, 103, 106, 117), whom we have 
met already translated two works. Dharmabodhi 4 5 another monk 

of this period translated Vasubandhu’s commentary on the Maha - 
parinirvana s utra. b 


1 Nanjio, App. II, 118 : Bagclii, 267. 

2 Once more translated by Hiuen-tsang (Nanjio, 1221). 

3 Benclal and Rouse, op. eit., pp. 115, 120, 217, on intent contemplation of 
the body, p. 219, on contemplation of feeling, p'220, of thought, p 222, of the 
elements, p 249, on purity in action, p 284, 

4 Nanjio, App. II, 119), 

5 Nanjio, 1206 113, 114, 120 for the text. 



XIII. Liter a by Activity in United China 

The dynasty of the Eastern Wei passed away in a. d. 550, 
succeeded by the Northern T’si of the Kao family, which ruled at 
Yeh for twenty seven years (550-577 a. d.) only. The first 
Emperor of this dynasty Wen Iliien (a. d. 550-558) is considered 
one of the most important personages of this 
^favours Buddlusm 11 period in China. At that time controversy 
between the Buddhist monks and Chinese 
literati was raging very seriously throughout the land. In order 
to determine the relative importance of the two principal contending 
religions, he summoned the Buddhist and Taoist priests to a 
discussion. Both the religions could not be true, and one must be 
a superfluity. Such quarrels always required the intervention of 
the emperor whose judgment decided the issue in such cases. Here 
too, after having heard the arguements of both the parties, Wen 
Hiien-ti decided in favour of Buddhism and ordered the Taoist 

priests to become monks on pain of death. Four Taoists were 

executed for their faith. 1 

During the reign of Wen Hiien-ti, came to China a Hindu 
monk of Udyana named Narendrayasas. Narendrayasas, as a 
pious Buddhist made extensive tour in India and Ceylon and after 
coming back to his native place, thought of 
NarendrayahJis, proceeding to China. With five companions, 

who were as adventurous in spirit as himself, 

Narendra started for China. The difficulties of the journey are 
vividly described in his Chinese biography. After crossing many 
mountains and deserts, they proceeded eastward and came among 
the Juei-Juei, who were at that time at war with the (Tu-kie) 
Turks. Narendrayasas was therefore obliged to remain in the 
country of the Juei-Juei, who were completely defeated by the 
Turks between 552 and 555 a. d. During this period the Hindu 


1 See Eliot, op. tit. Ill, 257. 
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monk travelled as far as the lake Ni which was situated 7000 li 
to the north of the country of the Turks, and may he identified 
with the lake Baikal in Siberia. 

After the defeat of the Juei-Juei, Narendrayasas took refuge at 
Yeh, the capital of the Northern Ts’i in the year 556 A. d. He 


N. Cheu Dynasty 
551-581 


came to live in the temple of Tien-ping at Yeh where he translated 
seven works. Narendra won the admiration and affection of all 
the people there for his learning and character. He was held in 
great esteem with other Buddhist monks till a. d. 577, when reaction 
against Buddhism began vigorously. Narendrayasas and the 
Hindu monks were obliged to go to exile and Buddhism now entered 
upon a period of persecution. 1 Now while the Northern T’si were 
ruling at Yeh (a. d. 550-557), after a lapse of more than a century, 
the Yu-wan family founded a dynasty known 
as the:N. Chou (a. d. 557-581) at Chang-ngan. 

It was this power which destroyed the N. Ts’i 
of Yeh in a. d. 557. During the rule of the first Cheu emperor 
four Hindu monks came from India to Change-ngan, named Jna 
nabhadra, Jinayasas., Yasogupta and Jinagupta. 

Jhanabhadra," was a native of a country transliterated in 
Chinese as Po-t’eu-mo (Padma ?). He had studied the Buddhist 
Tripitaka and specially mastered the Yinaya. 

called Panca-vidya 

gupta come to China 

IV y »l W. mill u, 1 IAJ1 J ^ J.«JL 

with the other three monks of the group. 3 The five sections-of the 
book were : SabdasSstra. Bhaisajya s£stra, Silpa sastra, Mantra 
sastra (?), Mudra Sastra. Unfortunately the book is lost. 

Jhanabhadra’s friend and companion Ilpadhyaya Jinayasas 
was a man of Magadha. After his arrival in China, he translated 
six Sanskrit works into Chinese during the reign of the emperor 


Jnanalihadra, Yaso- tt , , , , 

gupta, Jinayasas, Jina- He translated a w ork 


1 Chavannes, Jinagupta, Toung Pao, 1905, pp. 349-350, Footnote : translated 
from Siu kao seng chuan ; also P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers in China , Madras, 

pp. 9Sf. 

2 Nanjio App II, 122 ; Chin. Jan-na-po-to-lo ; in trans. Chi-hsien, ‘wisdom- 
wise’ 

3 Toung Pao, loe, cit„ p. 339 
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Wu of the Cheu dynasty (501-578), with the help of Yasogupta 
and Jinagupta. Of his six translations only two exist : Maha- 
megha sutra (Nanjio, 187) and Abhisamaya sutra (Nanjio, 195). 

Yasogupta’s 1 native place is known as Yiu-p’o ; the place 
has not yet been identified. He translated three works of which 
only one remains (Nanjio, 327). 

But it is Jinagupta the last of the group, who deserves special 
treatment. He is doubtless the greatest Hindu monk of his age. 
Jinagupta was a sramana of the kingdom of Gandhara and was 
an inhabitant of Purusapura (Peshawar). His family name is 
Kambhu, and he is a Ksatriya by caste. His father’s name was 
VajrasHra, 

The boy from his childhhod was religiously minded; he 
became a monk at the tender age of seven with the full sanction 
of his parents. He was fortunate in his teachers, of whom 
JhSnabhadra and Jinayasas were attached to him to the last days 
of their life. Jinagupta left India for China in his 23rd year 
along with nine other monks. Six died on their way and it was 
only four monks, Jiianabhadra, Jinayasa, Yasogupta and himself 
who reached China in a. d. 557, after enduring :untold hardship 
in Central Asia, 

The first Cheu emperor Ming received the Hindu monks kindly : 
a new Vih£ra was built for them and Jinagupta began to translate 
Sanskrit works with his friends and colleagues. But the peace- 
loving Hindu monks were not allowed to do their work quietly for 
long. A reaction set in against the Cheu dynasty during the rule 
of the third emperor Wu, who ruled between 561 and 577. In 
574 the emperor Wu issued a decree placing a ban on Buddhism 
as well as on Taoism. Images and books were 
aJiinS* Buddhism, burnt and priests were ordered to go back to 
their secular life to do their duty as Chinese 
citizens, according to the Confucian philosophy of life. Jinagupta 
and others were compelled to leave China and take shelter in the 

1 Nanjio, App., II, 124; Chin. Ye-slio-kuc-to, in trans. Chang-tsang, 
‘Fame-concealed. 
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West, among the Turks. In 577 the Chou emperor Wu Ti con¬ 
quered Yeh and the N. Ts’i dynasty collapsed. Narendrayasa 
and other Buddhist monks were also driven away. In the storm 
of reaction it seemed for a time that Buddhism would be swept 
away from the country and all traces of Hindu culture would be 
wiped out. 

Wu’s reactionary attitude forced the Hindu monks to leave 
China. Jinagupta and his companions went westward and took 
shelter in the kingdom of the Turks (Tu-kie). 

1 slidtar^amoriK °ii!e The Kagan (Khan) T’o-po received the banished 
Turks. Hindus kindly. It may be mentioned here that 
a few years back T’o-po Kagan had brought one Huci-lin as 
prisoner from the kingdom of the Ts’i, who introduced Buddhism 
among the Turks. T’o-po Kagan became a pious Buddhist and ; 
regretted that he was not born in India. Jinagupta and his com- ' 
panics must have been well-received by this Kagan. But all the 
Hindu monks except Jinagupta died in the land of the Turks. 

While Jinagupta was staying among the Turks, a band of 
Chinese itinarents came there on their way back to China from 
India. A few years back (in a. d. 575) a mission consisting of 
eleven monks had been sent by the Ts’i emperor of Yeh to bring 
Sanskrit books from India. When the mission returned and came 
to the west of China, they heard that a reaction had set in in China 
and that the Buddhists were being severely persecuted by the 
emporor of the Chou dynasty. For the time being they gave up 
the idea of proceeding to their native land and 
Manuscripts from s ^ayed with the Turks. They soon discovered 
that among the Turks, there was a learned 
Hindu monk, who could read the Sankrit manuscripts they had 
brought from India. At their request Jinagupta translated the 
titles of these manuscripts, which were 260 in number. 1 

In the meantime the political atmosphere again changed in 


1 Chavanues, Jinagupta, T'oung Pao , 1905, pp. 332-356. 
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favour of flic Buddhists. In 581 rose at Chang-ngan a dynasty 
called the Sui. Its founder was Yang-chien, afterwards known 
as Wenfi. He began his public career in 

Ja-fsMUS the reign of Wu-ti (561-577) of the N. Cheu 
dynasty. After the death of the emperor Hiien 
in a. d. 580, Yang-chien became the Prince of Sui. The next year 
he became emperor, although the south under the Chan (557-589 
a. d.) was not annexed until seven years later. It was in 589 
that the whole of China, north and south, was brought under one 
emperor for the first time in the history of China. The Sui was a 
short lived dynasty (581 or 589-618), but it was a glorious epoch 
in the annals of China, and more specially for the history of 
Buddhism and spread of Hindu culture. 

Buddhism received great encouragement and patrouage under 
the new emperor. The first act of sympathy and benevolence 
towards the Buddhists, on assumption of the imperial title by Yang- 
chien was the issue of the diet of tolerance to 
Buti patronized atl1 the Buddhists. ‘'Towards the close of his reign 
he prohibited the destruction or maltreatment 
of any of the images of the Buddhist or Taoist sects. It was the 
weakness of the age, says the Confucian historian, giving way to 
superstitions that led him to such an act as this.” 1 

The ban against the Buddhists being removed, the Chinese 
mission that was stopping in the land of tho Turks returned to 
Chang-ngan. The mission brought a large number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts ; but the persecution of Wu-ti had 
HiD<U ’from exile tUl ' ned left few Buddhist scholars in Cina. Therefore 
they looked for a competent papdit who could 
interpret and translate these works, and their choice fell on 
Narendravasas, who was living in exile. He was summoned to 
the monastery of Chang-ngan in a. d. 582 and was requested to 
superinted the work of translation. He lived in the monastery of 


1 Edkins, op. oil., p. 111. 
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Ta-hing-chan and translated eight works in 28 fasciculi. But in 
585 some trouble arose over the translations 
and n Narend ray aSas made under Narendrayasas. A few Chinese 
learned monks of Ta-hing-chan found some 
divergences and contradictions in the translations done under him 
and they thought that a more qualified man should be put in charge 
of this responsible work and all eyes turned towards one mail. It 
was Jinagupta, the lonely man, who had been living among the 
Turks for the last ten years. By a special decree by the emperor 
he was recalled from his exile and reinstated 
Jinagupta recalled ^ ^ temp j e 0 f Ta-hing-chan as the head of 

the Translation Board. Brahman (Po-lo-man) Dliarmgupta and 
two Chinese monks Kao-t’ien-nu and Kao-ho-jen helped Jinagupta 
in translating the Sanskrit works. Sramanas of ‘great virtue’ 
were entrusted with the work of verifying these Chinese translations 
made by the first group. Two monks again revised the Chinese 
version and improved the style. 

Thus equipped and aided Jinagupta and his group translated 
39 works in 193 fasciculi ; of which two works in 14 fasc 
were lost already in a. d. 730. Besides these works at the 
instance of the Emperor Kao-tsu, Jinagupta in collaboration with 
a monk of India named Jnanagata (?), a brahmana named Pi-sho-ta 
and three other Chinese monks translated several works on Indian 
philosophy and astronomy. These works, consisting of about 
two-hundred fasciculi, were finished in 592 a. d. 

Jinagupta was made the Rajyaguru by the king of Teng, a 
member of the Imperial family of Sui, who 
Jl a a Rliyaguru. e used to admit him as a model of the monks. 
He died in his 78th year in a. d. GOO. 1 

Four other Hindu monks came to the capital of the Sui and 


1 Chavannes, loc. cit. 1905, p. This is a translation from the Chinese Sui- 
kao-seng-chtten , Triphaka, Ed. Tokyo, XXXV, 2, p. 91r-92r ; Author is Tao 
Siuan, 59G-667 A. D. 
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were contemporaries of Jinagupta, One of them was Gautama 
Dharmajnana 1 son of Gautama Prajnaruci, 
C ° D j1nagupta eS ° f whom we have already met in the Eastern 
Wei dynasty. He was an Upasaka of Varanasi 
(Benares). After the destruction of the Northen Ts’i Dynasty by 
the Cheu in a. d. 577, Dharmajnana was appointed by the latter 
as the governor of the Yang-sen district, probably by way of 
banishment from the capital. He was recalled in 582 by the 
first Sui emperor to the capital where he translated one work only 
(Nanjio, 739). Vinitaruci 2 3 a monk of Udyana came to China in 
a. d. 582, after the ban against the Buddhists had been withdrawn 
by the Sui emperor. He translated two works only (Nanjio, 240,253). 

The last monk to arrive during the Sui dynasty was Dharma- 
gupta, a sramana of Lo-lo country (Badha, Bengal ?). He came 
Dharmagupta to Chang-an in a. d. 590 by the Centra' Asian 

A. D. 590. route and worked, at first in collaboration with 

Jinagupta, and after the latter’s death, independently at the transla¬ 
tion of Sanskrit works. One catalogue ascribes 18 works in 31 
fasc., to him, while the present-day Tripitaka contains 10 works only :i . 
Dharmagupta died in 619 a. d. i.e. a year after the fall of the Sui 
dynasty. Another monk of this period is Pu-ti-tang (Bodhitang ?), 
who is simply mentioned as a foreign sramana. He translated a 
work ‘on the consideration by divination about the results of good 
and bad actions’ (Nanjio, 464). His exact date is unknown. 


During the short rule of 38 years, five Hindu •dranslators came 
to China who translated no less than 60 works, of which, in spite 

In 38 years 60 works the ravages of time, 58 exist in the Chinese 
translated. Buddhist Tripitaka. 


It is not possible to describe all the books translated by the 
Sui translators ; but two translations of Jinagupta deserve special 


1 Nanio, App II. 126, 

2 Nanjio App II. 127 ; Chin. P’i-ni-to-lu-chi ; in trans. Mieh-hsi, ‘destruc¬ 
tion-joy’. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 131; Cliavannes, BEFEO , 1903, p. 439-440. 
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notice. They are the Abhiniskramana sntra, and the Saddharma- 
pundarlka. The Chinese title of the Abhiniskramana sntra would 
mean, ‘Buddha-pnrvakarya-samgralia sntra (Nanjio, 680.) 

The work is in 60 fasc. of 60 chapters. An English translation, 
in an abstract form, of this book had been published by Beal, 
entitled, The Romantic History of Buddha. At the end of this 
work the following titles of the Life of Buddha, as adopted by the 
live different schools, are mentioned. 

(1) Ta-shu (Mahavastu ?) by the Mahasnhghikas. 

(2) Ta-chuang-yen (Lalitavistara) by the Sarvitstivadins. 

(3) Fo-wang-yin-yuen (Buddha’s former Avadana) by the 

Kasyapiyas. 

(4) Shih-kiamen-ni pan-hsin (Sakyamuni’s former practice 

or Buddha-carita) by the Dharmaguptas. 

(5) Pi-ui tsan-kan-pan (Vinaya-pitaka-mnla) by the 

Mahisasakas. 

The Saddharma-pupdarika was translated by Jinagupta and 
Dharmagupta in a. d. 600 in 8 fasc. of 27 chapters (Naniio. 139). 
Translation of this MahaySEna sntra appeared more than once 
before in Chinese and a brief resume of the earlier Chinese transla¬ 
tions may not be out of place. The earliest translation of the Sad. 
Pupcl was made by Chu Fa-liu (Dliarmaraksa) of the Western Tsin 
dynasty (a. d. 265-316) (Naniio, 138) and we have rather exhaus¬ 
tively described above the part played by Dliarmaraksa in propagat¬ 
ing the cult of Avalokitesvara. There is another incomplete 
translation made by an unknown translator of the same dynasty. 
The title of the work is transliterated as Sa-tlian-fan-tho-li ching 
(Nanjio, 136). The next extant translation is that of Kumarajiva’s, 
the most important and the best of all the translations (Nanjio, 
134). But the translation made by Jinagupta and his 
friend Dharmagupta has a special interest for us for reasons given 
below. There is an interesting preface by a Chinese scholar, who 
seems actually to have taken part in the translation. (Nanjio, 
134) He writes : 

“The translations of Chu Fa-hu and Eumarajiva are most 
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probably made from two different texts. In the repository of the 
canon, I (the author of the preface) have seen two texts ; one is 
written on the palm-leaves, and the other in the letters of Kucha, 
Kumarajiva’s maternal country. The former text exactly agrees 
with Chu Fa-hu’s and the latter with Kumarajiva’s. Fa-hu’s 
text omits only the Gathas of the Samantamukha Parivarta, 
chapter 24. But Kumarajlva omits half of the Osadhi-Parivarta, 
chapter 5, the beginning of the Panca bhiksusata vyakarana 
Parivarta, chapter 10, and the Gathas of the Devadatta Parivarta, 
chapter 12, and those of Samantamukha Parivarta, chapter 25. 
Moreover, Kumarajlva puts the Dharmaparyaya Parivarta (the 
last chapter of the Sntra) before the Bhaisajya-raja Parivarta, 
chapter 23. Chu Fa-hu and Kumarajlva both place the Dharani 
Parivarta next to the Samantamukha Parivarta, chapters 24 and 
25 respectively. Besides these, there are minor differences between 
the text and translations. The omission of the GilthSs in Ivumara- 
jiva, chapters 12 and 25, have since been filled up by some 
wise men, whose example I wish to follow.” Jinagupta, Dharma- 
gupta and this monk made several changes in the text, which the 
Writer of the preface admits in details. Nanjio has, in his 
Catalogue , compared the three translations with the extant 
Sanskrit version of the Saddharma Pundrallca (Nanjio, 139). 1 

This treatise is the most popular of all the Buddhist texts in 
Eastern Asia. It has been sometimes designated as the ‘Lotus 
Evangel’ and compared with the Gospel of Saint John by foreigners. 

The faith of the Chinese and Japanese Tendai 

Tendai sect sec t a s well as of the Nichiren sect of Japan 

is based on the Sad. Pund. sntra as translated by Kumarjiva. 

1 It may be mentioned here by the way that fragments of very old 
Sanskrit texts of Fundanka have been discovered in Central Asia and since 
published, Hoernle, Manuscript Remains , Oxford 1916. Another very early 
version has been discovered by the Japanese traveller Kwa-guci from Tibet. 
The Sanskrit text that was preserved in Nepal, has been published by H. 
Kern and B. Nanjio (Bibiliolheca Buddhica, St. Petersbourg) ; this text however 
is not the oldest recension as it agrees with the Tibetan translation of the 
ninth century. 
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It should be observed that the Sad. Pund. marks an epoch in tho 
history of Buddhism. In it Sakyamuui ceases to be an historical 
personage. He “is no more the itinerant preacher in flesh and 
blood, who for fifty years walked through the cities of N.-E. India 
but a being divested of all historical individuality and identified 
with the cosmic principle, with the truth itself. This Sakyamuui 
of the Sad. Pund. is no Buddha of physical body but the Buddha 
of original enlightenment from all eternity. He did not die in 
past time, nor will be born in the future. He is one and the same 
with those whom he enlightens. His mind contains all phenomena 
in time and space. His essence is oneness, and there is nothing 
besides him. Therefore the present world is Buddha’s world, 
the present human body is Buddha’s body, the passions are 
enlightenment.” 1 

It was during this Sui dynasty that a sect called as T’ien-tai 
was formally formed in China which based its faith on the 
Saddharnm Puydarika. The founder of the sect was Chi-vi, whose 
life and work is oultined below. I [is other names are Chi-che-ta-si 
(Jap. Chislia Daishi) or Chi-k’ai or Ch’en Chi-k’ai or Chi-lc’i. 
The sect was called T’ien-tai, from the name of the mountain on 
which the monastery of Chi-yi was situated. In Japan the sect 
is known as Tendai. 

According to the Ti’en-tai tradition, the great Mahayana 
teacher Nagarjuna, who is placed at the head of several schools, 
is regarded as the ancestor of the Ti’en-tai school. But the real 
originator was a Chinese monk named Hui-wen (Jap. Emon) of 
whom we know nothing. But the spiritual and literary contribu¬ 
tions made by Hui-ssU, the disciple of Hui-wen to the dissemination 
of the Ti’en-tai idea were not inconsiderable. Hui-ssU was a 


priest of Va-chan in Honan and was the chief of the Madhyamaka 

school. In 572 he established himself with 
Hui-wen and Hui-ssu , , ■ , , , T , ■ , ,, 

forty priests at A an-yao, preaching to them 

alone on his method of attaining Nirvana. 3 Hui-ssH’s outlook on 


1 Bruno Petzold, The Chinese Tendai Teaching, The Eastern Buddhist Vol. 
IV, 1927-28, p. 306. 

2 Giles, Chin. Bio. Diet, No. 880. 
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Buddhism was new and provoked such antagonism that twice he 
was in danger of being assassinated by fanatical fellow-monks. 
He died in 577. 

Four works are attributed to Hui-ssn. The first was the text of 
Hui-ssti’s prayer (Nanjio, 1576), the second was a thesis on ‘the 
doctrine of meditation and knowledge’ or Samatha, Vipasyana 
as they are technically called among the Ti’en-tai (Nanjio, 1542). 
The third was on ‘the doctrine of meditation on the absence of 
dispute concerning all the states of existence’ (Nanjio, 1543). 
Besides these he explained the meaning of the chapter entitled 
Suhha vihara of the Saddharma pundarlka (Nanjio, 1547). 
The iSukha vihara chapter deals with “vocation of the ministers 
of religion, practical rules for their conduct in and out of society. 
Parable of the king, who rewards his valient warriors ; in the 
same way the Buddha will reward those who struggle for his 
sake, by bestowing upon them all kinds of favours, at last the 
most valuable of his boons—eternal rest 1 .” Of these four works the 
first two can be regarded as authentic. 

Hui-ssn’s greatest disciple was Chi-yi, the Great Sage of the 
T’ien-tai mountains, who became the founder of the Tendai teaching. 

Chi-yi was born in 531 a. d. in the reign of AVu-ti in Southern 
China in the province of Ke. As a boy he saw the downfall of 
the Southern empire and liis mind became early impressed with 
Chi-yi founder of the the futility of earthly greatness and with the 
Scct vanity of the pomp and splendour of kings. 

He migrated with his family to the capital of Honan. 

It was at the age of eighteen that he became a sramana and 
at twenty became bhiksu or full priest. His genius soon became 
noticed by the leaders of Buddhism of that time and attracted 
the attention of the imperial court of Nanking. He was invited 
there and became the religious teacher of the crown prince. Two 
emperors were his patrons and friends. But the atmosphere of an 
emperor’s court was not to his liking and he preferred to live on 


1 See Kern, SBE, Vol. XXI, p, XXX. 
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the T’ien-tai mountains ‘the platform of Heaven,’ the famous seat 
of the white Lotus society, teaching those who came to seek 
spiritual knowledge detached from worldly ambitions and sensual 
pleasures. 

The great Mahayana work Saddharma pundarlka inspired 
Chi-yi and the beautiful spiritual concepts and ceremonials 
attracted him very strongly. He held that although the Bodlii- 
citta was present in all living beings, yet they could not of 
themselves realise this truism and unfold their inner self without 
instruction. He, therefore, held that spiritual instruction and 
guidance were imperative in the life of a man to remove error 
and illusion and establish the true ideas. The motto of the school 
was Chih-Kuan , which is a translation of the two words Samatha 
and Vipassana meaning calm and insight. 1 

“The T’ien-tai is distinguished by its many-sided and almost 
encyclopaedic character. Chi-yi did not like the exclusiveness 
of the Dhyana school. He approved impartially of ecstasy, 
literature, ceremonial and discipline ; he wished to find a place 
for everything and point of view from which every doctrine might 
be admitted to have some value.” 2 

Chi-yi like most great teachers in classical times, wrote very 
little himself, but his lectures were faithfully recorded by his great 
disciple Kuan-ting. 

Two group of Chi-yi’s works are considered specially important, 
namely the so-called the San-ta-pu ‘Three great parts’, and the 
Wu-hsiao-pu ‘five small parts.’ The former group consists of three 
works, namely : 

1. ‘The profound meaning of the Saddharma pupdarika’ in 
20 fasc. (JSTanjio, 1534). It is a work which aims at explaining the 
essence or the true principles of the Saddharma 
Literary 91 k of pundarlka sntra, and is in fact a systematic 
description of all teachings by the Buddha, or 
a synthetic philosophy of all the systems of Buddhism. 


1 Eliot, III, p. 310. 

2 Ibid, p. 311. 
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2. ‘The Sentences and phrases of the Saddharma pundarixa,’ 
in 20 fasc. (Nanjio, 1536). It is a textual commentary on the sntra. 

3. ‘The great Meditation’ in 20 fasc. (Nanjio, 1538). It 
contains, besides many profound theoretical discussions, the practical 
teaching of Tendai. It is a contemplative method on a philosophical 
foundation, something much deeper than has ever been offered 
to the world by Zen Buddhism. 

To these three fundamental works on Tendai philosophy Tsan- 
jen wrote three commentaries (Nanjio, 1535, 1537, 1539), which 
are regarded as classical or canonical like the master’s own 
writings. 

Besides these ‘three great parts’, there are ‘five small parts’, 
which comprise : 

1. ‘The profound meaning of the Avalokitesvara chapter of 
the Saddharma pundarlka,’ (Nanjio, 1555). 

2. ‘Explanation of the meaning of the Avalokitesvara chapter,’ 
being a textual commentary on the above. (Nanjio, 1557). 

3. The profound meaning of the SuvarnaprabhSsa sntra,’ 
(Nanjio, 1548). 

4. A textual commentary on the above (Nanjio, 1552). 

5. A commentary on the Amitayurdhyana sntra (Nanjio, 
1559) ; the authenticity of the last work is doubted by some 
scholars. Nanjio mentions 22 works by Chi-yi in his catalogue, 
which were admitted in 1024 a. d. by the imperial order 
in the canonical work of Buddhism. 

The T’ien-tai school highly respects all sutras of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka and rejects none. But it has a special veneration for 
two sntras, the Saddharma pundarlka, and the Maliaparinirvana 
sntra. Chi-yi further combined with them two other sntras viz., 
Amitartha sntra (Nanjio, 133), and the Samantabhadra Bodhi- 
sattva Dhyana sntra (Nanjio, 334), which form, so to say, the 
prologue and the epilogue to the Saddharma pundarlka. 

To a T’ien-tai believer, the conviction of the unity of the whole 
universe and of all living beings, not a cold abstract theory, but 
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ii deep religious conviction. It pervaded the whole personality of 
Chi-yi and impressed it with a wonderful sweetness. Clii-yi 
preached to the fishes and in his piety for all living beings delivered 
the fishes from the avarice and cruelty of men buying up the fishing- 
rights from the fishermen on the sea-shore near T'icn-tai mountains, 
where his monastery was situated. 1 

The patronage of the emperors was manifest in various 
branches of Buddhist culture and the most important work was 
Catalogues of Buddhist tlie compilation of several catalogues of 
the*SuiEmperor under Buddhist works in Chinese. During the reign 
of Wen-Ti (581-G05) three catalogues of 
Chinese Buddhist works were compiled. In a. d. 594 the Emperor 
asked Fa-ching, a priest who was engaged in translation and other 
monks of the Ta-hing-chan monastery to compile a catalogue of 
the Buddhist works in Chinese. The total number of books 
mentioned in this catalogue called Sui-chung-ching-mu-lu 
(Nnnjio, 1609) is 2257 ^ in 5310 fasciculi, of 
l«irst Catalogue which the number of missing books may be 

about 402 in 702 fasciculi. 

In 597, the second catalogue was compiled. The Li-tai-san - 
pao-chi (Nanjio, 1504), or the record of the Triralna under 
successive dynasties, was compiled by 
Second Catalogue Fa-chan-fang, a translator of Buddhist texts. 

The work is in 15 fasciculi and the first three fasciculi contain 


Still to-day in several monastery tanks fishes live unmolested. 
The contents of the Sui Chung-chiny-mu-lu : 

Mahayana, 


Sutra 

Ymaya 

Ahhidharma 
Later works 


Hlnayana, 
Mahayana, 
Hlnayana, 
Mahayana, 
Hlnayana, 
Extracts, 
nese Record 
Treatises, 


784 

works 

in 

1718 

fasc. 

845 

works 

in 

1304 

fasc. 

50 

works 

in 

82 

fasc. 

G3 

works 

in 

381 

fasc. 

68 

works 

in 

381 

fasc. 

110 

works 

in 

482 

fasc. 

144 

works 

in 

627 

fasc., 

s, 63 

works 

in 

185 

fasc, 

119 

works 

in 

134 

fasc. 

2257 



5294 



Nanjio, Catalogue, Introduction, p. xviii. 
26 
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a general history of Buddhism from the birth of the Buddha down 
to the time of the compilation of the work ; the next eleven 
fasciculi form a catalogue of Indian works translated into Chinese 
from a. d. 07 till 587. The fifteenth fasciculi is an index or a 
minute list of the contents of the work. This catalogue contained 
1070 works in 3,325 fasciculi, of which 551 belonged to Mahayana, 
525 to Ilmay&na. There is no book in the Miscellaneous section. 
Of 551 Mahayana works, 259 works, and of 525 Hmayana works 
357 ivere by unknoivn translators. This catalogue ivas compiled 
by a private individual, but due to its excellence, it has largely been 
used by subsequent catalogues. 


The third catalogue, also called 
(Nanjio, 1008), ivas compiled in 002 
first emperor, by Bhadanta Yen-ts’ong 
Ta-hing-shan monastery. Lay savants 


Sui- chung-ching-mu-lu 
a. d. by the order of the 
and other monks of the 
also co-operated in the 


Third Catalogue. 


compilation of this catalogue. The method of classification followed 
here Avas different from the one folloAved in the 
compilation of the imperial catalogue of 594 

a. n. 

Nanjio speaks of another catalogue, which is recorded and des¬ 
cribed in the Sui Annals. “In the period Ta-yeli (605-61G a.d.) 


Another Catalogue. 


Emperor Yang ordered sramana Chi-kuo to 


compile a catalogue of Buddhist books at the 
Imperial Buddhist Chapel Avithin the gate of the palace. He then 
made some divisions and classifications, Avhicli are as follows : 


“Sutras, Avhicli contained what Buddha had spoken, Avero arranged 
under three divisions, (1) The Mahayana, (2) The Hinayana, 
(3) The mixed Sutras. Other books that seemed to he productions of 
later men, who falsely ascribed their works to greater names, Avere 
classed as Doubtful Books. 


“There were other works in which Bodhisattvas and others went 
deeply into the exploration of the meaning, and illustrated the 
principles of Buddha. These were called Disquisitions or Sfistras 
(Abhidharma.) 
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“Then there were Vi naya works, under each division, as before, 
Mahayana, Hlnayana, mixed. There are also records, or accounts 
of the doings in the times of those who had been student of the 
system. Altogether there are eleven classes under which the books 
wore arranged. 1 

The number of books mentioned here is 1962 in 6198 fasciculi 
But “neither the catalogue nor the compiler is mentioned in Chinese 
Buddhist works. The number of books is again different from 
that mentioned in four earlier catalogues still in existence. This 
may however be called the fifth collection made by an Emperor of 
China,” 


We arc on the eve of the great dynasty of T’ang and before we 
enter into that period, let us stop for a moment and take stock of 
what the Chinese learnt from the Hindus. The Hindu monks 
did not merely carry Sanskrit books across the mountains and 
deserts, but they carried a culture to China ; they not only 
translated the Sanskrit works into the Chinese language but grafted 
Hindu culture in the Chinese stem. 

That China has been influenced by India in her architecture 
is an obvious fact ; that the Pagodas and temples are built 
after a Hindu pattern is admitted by tbe 
native writers. “The Pagoda is purely Indian 
says a modern Chinese, “we never had it before the 
days of Indian influence.” But it is not in architecture alone 
that traces of Hindu influence are found. They are found in 
Chinese arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, literature, music, 
sculpture, painting, and, in fact, in almost every branch of 
Chinese art and science. Says a modern historian about the 
influence of Buddhism upon Chinese civilization : “The most 
important point students have to hear in mind is the extent to 
which Chinese civilization has been revolutionized since the 
coining of Buddhism. Of all the changes that have resulted 


Hindu Art in China 


1 Quoted from Max Muller's Selected Essays, Vol. H, pp. 329-330, by Nanjio 
—Introduction, p. xix). 
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from the spread of Buddhism, those in connection with Chinese 
language are of the most permanent value.” The fan-lsie system 
which aims at arranging the whole Chinese vocabulary phonetically 
under 3G initials was introduced by the Buddhist monks towards 
the beginning of the Sixth century a. d. 



XIV. The Age of Hiuen Tsang. 1 


The T’ang dynasty marks the golden age of Chinese history. 
It rose after the fall of the short-lived Sui dynasty that had 
united China in 589. With the death of the great Sui emperor 
Yang-ti in 617, the dynasty came to an end and as many as seven 
adventurers occupied the different parts of China, 
T A^D^GLS*’ But, they only paved the path for the great 
governor of T’ai-yuan, Li-yiian who with the 
help of his able son Shih-Min, afterwards famous in Chinese 
history as T’ai-tsung, became emperor in Chang-an in 618. But 
his authority was disputed by eleven rivals, and it was not before 
ten years that Li-yiian, known as Kao-tsu in history, could re¬ 
unite the major portion of China once more under the same rule. 

The T’ang dynasty lasted (from 61S to 907 a. d.) for about 
three hundred years and therefore we cannot expect from our 
previous knowledge of history that the attitude 
nudd?dBm°under the of all the Chinese emperors towards Buddhism 
Tans should be uniformly favourable, Its career and 

character met with various fortunes during its long lease of life. 
The T’angs wore generally not unfavourable towards Buddhism 
and some of the great names of Chinese Buddhism are connected 
with history of the T’ang dynasty. 

Li-yiian or Kao-tsu, the founder of the T’ang dynasty, himself 
was reactionary. Yang-ti, the Sui emperor, as we have already 
seeu, had declared favourably for Buddhism, 
Kao-Tsu’s U rale r and now according to the conspectus of the nerv 
emperor Confucianism was considered as neces¬ 
sary to China, as wings to a bird, or water to a fish. Fu-i, the 
imperial historian, a staunch Confucianist and enemy of Buddhism 


1 The name of the great pilgrim is differently transcribed. The reading Yuan 
Chuang as proposed by Rhys Davids (Walters, Yuan Chuang, Preface) is 
untenable. Two spellings are possible : Hiusn Chuang or Hiuan Tsang. 
The latter is widely accepted. 
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prevailed upon the Emperor to issue an edict against the Buddhists. 
Magistrates were ordered to enquire into the lives of the monks 
and nuns ; those possessed of an impeccable character were 
allowed to retire into bigger monasteries, the smaller ones being 
closed down. Kao-tsu abdicated in 627 in favour of his son Shi Il¬ 
men, who is known as T’ai-tsung. 1 2 

T’ai-tsung was one of the greatest rulers that China ever had. 
His reign of 22 years (627-649) formed the golden age of the 
Tang dynasty. lie succeed in both the art of war and peace ; 
but this is the subject of Chinese history. It may be mentioned 
briefly that T’ai-tsung made matrimonial alli- 

E the greatest'"!”^!.’ ance w ^h the first great king of Tibet, Srong 
G27-649, sam-gamo, by giving his daughter Wen- 
chong to the Tibetan king. This alliance threw open Tibet to the 
influence of Chinese civilization. He sent an embassy to the court 
of Harsavardhana 3 and made war with the usurper who succeeded 
Harsa. T’ai-tsung was known to the Greek emperor and his 
friendship was sought for by the Sassanian king as well as by the 
early Caliphs. He conquered the Turks and brought Corea under 
him. This was the great T’ai-tsung under whom Buddhism got 
neither check, nor encouragement. 

For several decades very few Hindu monks came to China. 
In 627 a Hindu monk named Prabhakara-mitra (Naujio. App. II, 

Prabhakardmitra 132 ) arrived in China - He was a monk ° f 
Comes to China. Nalanda, a Ksatriya by caste. On his way to 

China, ho lived among the Turks for some time and worked as a 

preacher of Hindu culture in civilizing the rude Turks. 


1 See Eliot, III, op. eit. 

2 “I may observe that the Peh-Shi (or ‘Northern Dynasties History’) speaks 
of a largo consumption of sugar in Cambodgia, as far back as the fifth century 
of our era. There can be no mistake about the meaning of the words Sha-fnnc/ 
which arc still used both in China and Japan (Sa-io). Tho ‘History of the 
T’ang Dynasty’, in its chapter on Magadha, says that in tho year 627 the 
Chinese Emperor 'sent envoys thither to procure the method of boiling out 
sugar, and then ordered tho Tang-Chou sugar-cane growers to press it out in 
tho same way, when it appeared that both in colour and taste ours excelled 
that of the western Regions [of which Magadha was held to bo part].” E. H. 
Parker, Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan, 1904, p. 146. Quoted from H, Cordier, 

Scr Marco Polo , (1920), p 99. 
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“The Chinese sources have preserved an account of Prabhakara- 
nutra and his works. His name is faithfully transcribed as 
Po-lo-p’o-kia-lo-mi-to. He was also simply known as Prabhamitra. 
Ho was born in royal family of Ksatriya descent in Central India. 

His life among the He left llome at tlie a S e of ten J ears aml 
Western Turks. studied under an able teacher. He at first 

studied the MahayEna-sntras. On receiving upasampada he took 
to the study of Yinayapitaka and applied himself to a strict observ¬ 
ance of disciplinary rules. But he was by temperament meditative 
and liked the study of Buddhist metaphysics. 

“At the end of his study he went out to travel in different parts 
of India. Having travelled in South India he returned to his 
country and went to the monastery of Nalanda (Nalan-to) in the 
kingdom of Magadha. There he met Silabhadra who was lecturing- 
on the >Sapfa< 1 asabhumi iSastra at, that time. Prabhakara 
attended these lectures, studied and collected information on the 
Ilmayaua Sastras. 

“Thus being possessed of a deep knowledge of both HmaySna 
and Maliayana Systran, he was appointed a teacher of Abhidhanua 
at Nalanda and soon won the admiration of all his companions and 
disciples. He had many disciples at Nalanda and some of them. 
Prajnavarman, Indravarman and others were famous for their 
profound erudition. Prabhakara was admired not only by the 
people but also by the king of the country. 

“As the Buddhist disciplinary rules do not permit a Sakyaputra 
who have adopted the life of a monk, to live in one place for more 
than six months. Prabhakara thought of leaving Nalanda. He 
hoard that nobody had as yet preached the Law of Buddha amongst 
the Barbarians of the north. As there were many to propagate the 
religion at home but none to go to foreign countries he left for the 
northern countries with 10 disciples, both monks and laymen. 
After travelling in different countries he reached the camp of 
Yabghu, the Khagan of the Western Turks. lie taught him the 
Law of the Buddha. 
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u After a period of ten days he discovered iu the barbariaii 
sovereign a spirit of confidence and submission. Every day the 
Khagan sent for Prabhakara and his companions necessary food ; 
every morning and evening he sent them offerings with respect ; 
all of them received excellent treatment from the Turkish chief and 
found with joy in him an ever-increasing faith for Buddha and his 
religion. 

“In a. d. 620 the king of Kao-ping came from China to the 
country of the barbarian hordes as ambassador. Prabhakara 
met him and taking this opportunity prepared himself for going 
to China. But the Khagan and his subjects would not let him 
go away. The king of Kao-ping, therefore, sent a note to the 
Emperor of China and the latter soon issued an official order 
inviting Prabhakara to come to the capital of China. He arrived 
at the capital with the king of Kao-ping towards the end of 
the same year (626 a. d.). At the request of the emperor, 
Prabhakara was lodged iu the monastery of Hing-shon at the 
capital. 

“The emperor was soon attracted by the great abilities and 
profound learning of Prabhakara and began to entertain a great 
respect for him. In 629 the emperor requested him to translate 
Buddhist text into Chinese. A committee of 19 eminent monks 
was appointed to help him. There wore two Indian monks known 
as Sanglia (Seug-ka) and Gupta (Kiu-to) on the committee and 
one of them served as interpreter. 

The work of translation continued till the 630 a. d. These 
translations won him great honour from the Chinese Buddhist 
scholars. But the Coufucian litterati soon got jealous of 
Prabhakara’s influence. They began to poison the ear of the 
emperor who gradually began to show indifference towards 
Prabhakara. Thus a little disappointed at the end of his life 
Prabhakara died in the capital of China in 633 at the age of 69. 
His disciples erected a Stupa to honour his memory.” 1 

1 Dr. P. C. Baselii, A Buddhist Monk of Nalanda among the Western 
Turks.—Buddhist India Yol. II, No 1. 1928 p. 7-9. 
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His literary works. 


In China Prabhakaramitra translated three works in 35 fasc. 
having died in his 09th year in a. d. 033. 

Of Prabhakara’s three translations, two are retranslations of 
works which had already appeared in Chinese. 
His Ralnatara-Dkaraln-Sutra (Nanjio, 84) 
is the retranslation of the second part of the 
Mahavaipulya Mahasannipata sUtra (Nanjio, 01) done into 
Chinese by Dharmaraksa of N. Liang dynasty (397-439 a. d.) 
His other two translations arc Abliidharina works of two great 
acaryas. Bodhisattva Nagarj una’s Madhyamaha Karilcas 
with the commentary of his great disciple Aryadeva had once 
been translated into Chinese by Kumarajlva (Nanjio, 1179) in 
4 fasciculi. Ivumarajiva always abridged his 

witk ! Sr.TOdevJ?Hte translations. Prabhakaramitra, therefore, 
translated completely. } jroU ght ou t a complete translation of the same 

work in 8 fasciculi. The importance of the 
work has already been emphasized above under Kumarajlva 
But his greatest work is the translation of Asahga’s Mahay an a 
Sutralaihkara sUtra (Nanjio, 1190). The original text of this was 
discovered some time back in Nepal by Sylvain Levi who had since 
then published and translated it. 1 


In the original text the name of Asahga does not occur and it 

has, therefore, raised doubts in the minds of 
3Iahayana Sutra- 1 

lamkara. scholars as to the claim of Asahga to the 

authorship of the sUtra. This doubt has been greatly strengthened 
by several facts. Firstly, the colophon of the Sanskrit text contains 
the name of Bodhisattva Vyavadatasamaya as the speaker 
(, bhasita ). This colophon is found in the Chinese as well as in 
the Tibetan versions ; therefore, the tradition of Vyavadatasamaya 
as the ‘spokesman’ of the sUtra is quite old. The name of this 
Bodhisattva is unknown and it is impossible to say whether this 
designation is applicable to Maitreya or to Asahga or to another 
person real or fictitious. 


1 Maliayana Sutralaihkara Ed. et traduit par S. Levi. Tome I, Text; Tome 
II. Traduction, Paris. 1911. 


27 
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Prabhakaramitra in his translation assigns this sutra to 
Asanga, whom ho clearly refers as a ‘Bodhisattva.’ "'The preface 

to the Chinese translation by Li Pe-yo repeats 
Its authorship. , ,, ,, . ... , ,, , 

and confirms this without any allusion to super¬ 
natural revelation, as found in Hiucn-tsang. According to the 
latter statement the sacred texts of the Yogacara were revealed by 
Maitreya, the future Buddha to Asanga in the tusita heaven. The 
story of revelation is quite ancient; for we find that Paramartlia 
and the Chinese translators of the fifth century had declared the 
SaptadaSabhumi Sastra or the Yogaearabhumi sastra as a 
revealed text. 

But Paramartlia and Hiuen-tsang belonged to the Yogacitra 
school and it is quite likely that they would believe in the current 
supernatural tales. Yi-tsing, avIio was not a follower of this sect, 
and lived only half-a-century after Hiuen-tsang, clearly stated that 
this work was Asanga’s. But it is the Tibetan authors who have 
unanimously placed the Maliayana Sntralaihkara 
Asanga is the author. amon „, t } ie q| ve g^stras of Maitreya.’ But they 

maintain that the verses which are attributed to Maitreya, the 
prose commentary to the verses which forms a part of the work, 
called Sutralariilcara-bhasya , are attributed to Vasubandhu ! The 
name of Asanga is nowhere mentioned. The Tibetan translation 
Avas the Avork of the Hindu monk Sakyasinha and the Lotsavas dPal 
bregs and others, about Avhom nothing definite is krnwn. AnyliOAV 
it is later than Prabhakaramitra, for, in the early seventh century 


Asanga is the author. 


there Avas hardly any translation or translator in Tibet. 
Tibetan Buddhism is based on Yogacara ; so that it is probable 
that they would ascribe supernatural origin to this scripture. 
"We Avould, therefore, like to trust the older and unorthodox 
opinion that the sutra Avas the Avork of Asanga. The theory 
advanced by Tibetan scholars that the Karilcas and the tlka Avere 
separate compositions by two different authors, is, hoAvever, 
contradicted by the authors of the Chinese Catalogue Che Yuen-lu 
(a. d. 1264-94) who clearly ascribes the verses and the tika 
to the Avork of Asanga, the Sanskrit title being transliterated 
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as Su-tan-lo-A-leng-kia-lo ti-lcia i.e. Sntra-alamkaratika, and it 
doubtless refers to the prose portion that we see in the original. 

The Chinese translation of Prabhakara contains 13 sections or 
24 chapters with titles prefixed to almost all of them. The Sanskrit 
original text and the Tibetan translation agree very closely, the 
number and title of the chapters exactly tallying. The Sanskrit 
adhikaras or chapters number 21. The titles of the Chinese version 
are given below: 

I. 1. nidana, 2. siddhi, 3. saranagamana, 4. gotra. II. 5. 
cittotpada, 6. pratipatti. 7. tattava, 8. prabhava. 9. paripaka. 
III. 10 bodhi. IV. 11 adhimukti, 12. paryesti V. 12b—VI-13 
disana, 14. pratipatti’s. VII. 15 avavadanusasanam, 16 upayasahita- 
kariua, 17. a NSvamitra, VIII. .176.—IX. 18. puja, 19. kalyanamitra, 
20. biahmavihara. X. 21 a. bodhipaksa,XI. 21b.—XII. 22. guna, 
23. caryaparatistha. XIII. 24. buddhapuja. 

The Chinese and the Sanskrit texts agree in general differing 
in minor details due to some unimportant changes made by scribes 
and editors of the Sanskrit text during these centuries. It may be 
mentioned here that many of the sections are reproduced verbatim 
in the Bodhisattvabhmni, the only chapter of the Yogacarabhnmi 
preserved in the original Sanskrit. 1 

For nearly a quarter of a century after Prabhakaramitra no 
Sanskrit book was translated into Chinese till the rise of Hiuen- 
tsang. This great pilgrim-monk is an important figure in the 
Sino-Indian connection and therefore deserves a detailed study. 

Hiuen-tsang was born in a. d. 600, in the family of Chau hui, 
who was a Conf ucianist of the strict old-fashioned 

Hiuen-tsang s life. 

kind. Hiuen-tsang was the youngest of the 
four sons. He received his earliest education in the classics from 
his father and teachers along Avith his brothers. He was a preco¬ 
cious child shoAving cleverness and wisdom in his very early years. 
He Avas quick to receive and was imbued with a very practical 
intelligence. His classical training was thorough, Avhich greatly 
helped him to be a good writer and stylist. 


1 From the Introduction to Asangas text by Levi, pp. 7ff. 
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Iii the meantime, his second elder brother entered the Buddhist 
church, and young Hiuen-tsang followed his brother into the 
various monasteries and felt a great attraction for this religion which 
he could hardly comprehend. His mind began to change ; and he 
thought of becoming a monk. With this object in view he pro- 
. ceeded to study the sacred books of the Buddhists with all the fervour 
of a youthful proselyte. Finally at the age of twenty he was 
ordained a monk. He continued to wander about visiting all the 
famous monasteries of China in search of true inspiration. Under 
the guidance of the learned Chinese monks in those monasteries, 
Hiuen-tsang studied some of the great works of Buddhism and soon 
became famous in China as a very learned and eloquent monk. But 
the teaching through Chinese translation could not satisfy him, and 
he longed earnestly to visit the holy land of his religion, to see the 
sacred places connected with the life of Sakyanmni, to sit at the foot 
of the learned Hindu monks and clear his spiritual and philosophical 
doubts with their help. He had learned, moreover, to be dissatisfied 
with the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit books, and was 
desirous of procuring these hooks in their original language. After 

Hiuen-tsang leaves makin S enquiries and preparation, he left 
for India, a. n. 629 Chang-an, the capital of the T’angs, in the 
year 629, that is, two years after T’ai-tsu had come to the throne. 
He left secretly, without permission from the emperor, lest he 
should, in any way, deter him from his holy mission, and set out 
in his long pilgrimage of fifteen years. 1 

When Hiuen-tsang “expressed his desire to visit India, there 
seem to have been some willing to accompany him in his journey, 
but when he came near the desert he had only tAvo companions, of 
whom one was sent back to China, as he Avas thought unfit for 
the hardships of the journey, while the other started in advance 

In Central Asia and for Tun-huang and was heard of no more. 

India. Finally, when he took leave of his patron, the 

King of Turfan, four novices were alloted to him as his attendants. 
The king helped him Avith brotherly care and introduced him to 

1 See AVatters, On Yuan Chuang , 1904, Yol. I, p. 110-111. 
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many of the Central Asian chieftains : consequently he was 
welcomed everywhere and travelled with great facility. In India, 
too, lie was patronized by King Harsha of Kanauj and had oppor¬ 
tunities of meeting many worthies and savants of his time. At 
Nalanda, then the centre of Mahayaua learning, he found an able 
teacher in Silabliadra, the president of the University, and there 
he spent several years learning Sanskrit and chiefly Buddhist 
idealism. The interest of the Buddhists of his time seems too have 


centred in the Mahayaua, though the Hinayana schools were 
followed throughout India.” 1 

After sixteen years of absence the pilgrim returned to China 
in 645 a.d., the nineteenth year of the great T’ang emperor T’ai- 


ltcturns to.China, tsui hA OA the day following his arrival, the 

A - i) - members of the various monasteries conducted 

Hiuen-tsang with flags and banners to the convent called Hong-fu, 
where he deposited the treasures he had brought from India. 

After having deposited the treasures in the temple and visited 
the chief officers, Hiuen-tsang went to meet the emperor. He was 
received with great warmth by the emperor 
Moot., .he Empeioi. w j 10 ]i >s tenccl to his accounts with keen interest. 

The emperor, who was a shrewd politician, tried to persuade the 


monk to take to secular life and serve the state with his wide 


experiences abroad. But the plan of the pilgrim was fixed and as 
soon as he could withdraw from the court he went back to the 


monastery to translate the Sanskrit works he had brought with 
him. On his petitioning the emperor appointed several distinguish¬ 
ed lay-scholars and learned monks to assist him in the work of 
translating, editing and copying. In the meantime, at the request 
of the emperor he wrote an account of his travels, which was finish¬ 
ed and submitted in 646, hut further added to in 648 a.d. The 
emperor wrote a laudatory preface to this hook. 

The record of the great pilgrim has come down to us in three 


His books ou travel. 


forms. The first is his own work known as 
Ta-Vang-si-yu-hi (JSTanjio, 1503), in 20 fasc., 


1 Anesaki, ERE, Yol. 12. p. 842. 
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compiled by his pupil in a.i>. 646. The travels cover 138 countries 
of which he himself visited 110 and gathered information about the 
rest from different sources. The character and usages of the people 
and the state of Buddhist learning and practices are minutely 
described. The hook is indispensable for the study of Indian 
history and geography of the 7th century. In 1859 Stanislus 
Julicn published the French translation with the title —Memoirs 
sur les contrees Occident,ales —Traduits du Sansckrit en chinois, 
en Fan 648, par Hiouen Thsang, et du chinois en Francaise etc. 
The only other version of Hsi-yu-chi is in English, translated by 
Samuel Beal. This was published in 1884 with the title—- 
‘''Buddhist records of the Western world ” (Triibner). 

The second work is a resume of Hiuen-tsaug’s travels by 
Tao-siuan. It is called Shih-chia fan-elm 
Sllia fan-ehu akya ' (Nanjio, 1470), which is a record of the region 
of Sakyamuni. The author was a pupil of the 
monk and one of the assistant translators. The work was compiled 

in 650. 

There seems to have been another work in 10 books entitled 
Hsi-yu-chuan or Becord of the western region, by Yen-tsong, 
another pupil of the pilgrim. This record, it is said, treated more 
of the Indian life than the religion itself, whereas the pilgrim’s 
Memoirs paid more attention to the religion than to the life. Tao- 
siuan says in his preface to the book mentioned above, that both 
these were too minute and copious for general information and that 
this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own work. No 
translation of it in any European language has yet appeared ; but 
one is urgently needed for the history of Buddhism in Eastern 
Asia and India. 1 

The third work is an abridged form of the memoires given in 
the Life of Hiuen-tsang in 10 books, compiled by Yen-tsong and 
Hui-li in a. d. 665. J ulien made an abridged translation of this. 2 

1 Quoted with little modification from ERE, Article—Hiuen Tsang by 
Anesaki. 

2 Histoire de la Vie de Hiuen Tsang et des ses voyages dans I’lnde, 
depuis Van 629 jusque 645 ; published in 1853 from Paris, 
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Beal also made an English translation of the same—based 
principally on the former. 1 

Iiiuen-tsang’s memoir was received in China as a great book 
of the day. It was the record of a pilgrim, who had been to In-to 
(India) and spent more than fifteen years abroad studying the 
various peoples of India and Central Asia. 

The pilgrim went to Chang-an to translate the books he had 
brought from India ; he was helped by twelve monks in carrying 
out his object. A board of nine monks was appointed to revise the 
composition. People who knew Sanskrit co-operated Avith him in 
the work. On presenting a series of translations to the emperor, 

the latter wrote a preface to them, and at the 
Tianslate^d ?^worts re( j Uegt Hiuen-tsang lie issued an edict to the 

effect that five new monks might be admitted 
to every monastery in the empire. The convents then numbered 
8,716. For nineteen years the Chinese savant worked incessantly 
and at the close of his life he found that he had translated seventy- 
five Sanskrit works in 1,335 fase. He died in his 65th year 
in a. n. 664. 

The Chinese pilgrim had come back to his native land with 
a large number of books, statues, and curios collected in India 
Avliich were carried on the back of twenty 
brought toni°India horses. The treasures he brought are enumera¬ 
ted below :— 

1. One hundred and fifty grains of relics belonging to the 

body of relic. 

2. A golden statue of the Buddha 3ft. 3 inches in height on a 

transparent pedastal. 

3. A statue of the Buddha 3ft. 5 inches carved out of sandal-wood 

on a transparent pedastal. 

4. Another figure 2ft. 9 inches. 

5. A. silver statue 4ft. high after the model of the Buddha preaching 

1 Hiuen tsang by Shaman Hwui-li with an introduction containing an 
account of the works of I-tsing-, Trubner. 
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the Saddharma Pundarlha and other sntras on the Grdhra- 
knta mountain. 

6. A golden statue on a transparent pedastal. 

7. Another sandal-wood figure lft. 3 in. 

Besides these relics and statues he brought a large number of 
hooks, which numbered 657 distinct texts. The books are as 
follows : — 


Mahay an a sntra 

224 Treatises 

Mah'ayana sastra 

192 

V 

Sthaviravada sntras, 



sastras and vinaya, 

14 

11 

Mahasahghika 

15 

11 

Mahisasaka 

22 

11 

Sammitiya 

15 

11 

Kasyapiya 

17 

11 

Dharmagupta 

42 

11 

Sarvastivadin 

G7 

11 

Hetu-vidya 

3G 

11 

Sabda-vidya 

13 

11 

Total 

657 Treatises. 


Hiuen-tsang was a great Sanskritist and although a staunch 
Maliayanist of the yogacara school, his interests for Buddhist studies 
were varied ; and, therefore, his translated works which numbered 
, 75, covered almost all the subjects of Buddhism 

Hiuen-tsang s trans- . 

lations mainly Abhidli- out ot which 40 were treatises on A bind karma 

anna woiks. ^ various schools. These Abhidharma trans¬ 
lations are liis most important contributions to Chinese literature. 
We shall describe them a little later. 

In our study of Kumarajlva, we traced the origin of the Prajua 
literature and its vogue in Chinese ; but the entire set of the 
„ Praina literature was never translated complete- 

Complete _set of J TT . TT . , , , 

PrajSapavamita in 600 ly before Hiuen-tsang. Hiuen-tsang had the 

f&SC 

zeal of a monk and the acuteness of a scholar 
and he religiously adhered to the Sanskrit texts rendering even the 
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most irritating repetitions. His most voluminous translation was a 
complete version of the Prajndpdramitd Sutras. 

The whole set of the Prajnaparamita in translation consisted 
of 600 fasciculi. Following are the texts of the Prajnaparamita 
series :— 


1. >Sala sahasrikd Prajnapdramitd in 75 chapters (fasc. 

1-400 ; Nanjio, 1.) Agrees with the Tibetan. 
In Sanskrit the texts exist, published by the 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (in part.) 


Titles of the treatises. 


2. PancavimSati sahasrikd Pa rjn dp d ram ltd in 76 chapters 
(fasc. 401—478). Agrees with the Tibetan. In Sanskrit the text 
exists. This was the text translated by Kumarajiva along with 
the commentary of Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 3, and 1169). 

3. AsladaSa sahasrikd Prajndpdramitd in 87 chapters 
(fasc. 479—537). Agrees with the Tibetan. No Sanskrit original 
is known to be existing. 

4. DaSa sahasrikd Prajndpdramitd in 33 chapters (fasc. 
538—555). Agrees with Tibetan ; but no Sanskrit text exists. 

5. AstasdhaSrikd Prajndpdramitd in 32 chapters (fasc. 
556—585). Agrees with the Tibetan ; Sanskrit text exists : It 
has been edited by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Translated into 
German by Max Wallesser, Heidelberg, 1914. (See Bajendralal.) 

6. Suvikrdntdvikrami Pariprcchd (fasc. 566—573) Not 
found in Tibetan or Sanskrit. 

7. SaptaSatika Prajndpdramitd (fasc. 574—575). Agrees with 
Tibetan ; also exists in Sanskrit original (see Bendal, p. 5). 

8. PancaSalikd Prajndpdramitd (?) (fasc. 576). Not found 
in Tibetan or Sanskrit. 

9. Vajraehedikd Prajndpdramitd (fasc. 577). Agrees with 
Tibetan, exists in Sanskrit. It has been edited by Max Muller and 
translated into English from the Sanskrit ( SBE ). 

10. Prajndpdramitd Anlha-Satikd (fasc. 578). Agrees with 
Tibetan. 

11-15. ‘Prajnaparamita in 1800 Slokas’ (fase. 579-592). 

28 
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Other sutra works, 


16. ‘Prajnaparamita iu 1200 Slokas’ (fasc. 593-600). 

This enormous work comprising 600 fasc. consists of several 
•thousand pages of the Chinese Tripitaka and two prefaces were 
written for it by the Emperors Tai-sung (627-649) and Kao-tsung 
(650-683.) in both of which the labours of Hiuen-tsang are 
described. 

Hiuen-tsang retranslated several Sanskrit texts ivhich were 
already well-known to the Chinese Buddhists through the transla¬ 
tions of Kumarajiva and other masters, such as Prajndpdramitd 
Hrdaya sutra (Nanjio, 20, 19), Vimala-klrti- 
nirdeia (Nanjio, 149, 146-147), smaller 

Sukhavativyuha (Nanjio, 199, 200), Sandhinirmocana sutra 
(Nanjio, 247,246) etc. But some were done for the first time. Of these 
newer texts Bhai^ajyayuru vaidurya-prabhasa-purva-niddna 
(Nanjio, 171), a treatise practically on medicine and allied subjects, 
was one ivhich became very popular in China. But Hiuen-tsang 
has won his immortal fame in Chinese Buddhism, not so much for 
his translations of isolated sUtras, as for the volumes of philoso¬ 
phical treatises on Mahayana of the Sarvastivada school and the 
Yogacara school. 

The Sarvastivada was one of the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism and was at one time the most widespread and influential. 

The Sarvastivadlns had a complete Tripitaka : 

Sarvastivada Abhi- .... . , _ , _ * 

dharma completely their sntras comprised the Dirgha Agama, the 

translated Madhyama Agama, the Sarnyukta Agama 
and the Ekottara Agama which have already been described above. 
The Vinaya of this school appeared also in Chinese and exists in its 
entirety in Tibetan. The sastra or Abhidharma of this school appeared 
in Chinese from time to time. It was Hiuen-tsang who for the first 
time translated the whole library of Abhidharma of the Sarvasti¬ 
vadlns and gave the Chinese Buddhists a complete idea of their 
philosophical system. 

The history of the school according to southern tradition begins 
after the council of Pataliputra in the reign of King Asoka (3rd century 
B. c,). when Moggaliputta Tissa is said to have compiled the 
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Katha-vatthu (Points of Controversy) to refute the schismatic 
views of the time. Still it does not seem to have played any 
important role even then. It is said that six hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha, the Sahgha was re-organised and the 
responsibility of this was Katyayaniputra’s, a SarvasthAdi 
monk of Kashmir. It was this gifted monk, who for the first time 
conceived the idea of collecting and systematizing the philosophical 
views of Buddha in a treatise called the Jlhana-prasthana. It 
was to this Avork that six authors, either contemporaries or 
successors, added each a supplementary treatise called pada (foot). 

The six padas reopen the subject and try to systematize or 
supplement Avhat in their eyes, Avas lacking to the Avork of their 
predecessors. Iliuen-tsang translated the Avhole set (except the 
last pada) and they Avill be described presently. Besides the six 
padas, there is a big commentarial literature, of Avhich the Mahavi- 
bhasa is the most important work. 

There are two translations of the Jnana-prasthana in Chinese, 
one by Gautama Sanghade,A T a (a. d. 383) and the other by our 
monk. The original text is lost. It seems to 
called* 5 A*sta-g?antha! have had variant readings here and there and 
the translations do not present any material 
difference in general scope. The two bear different names, the one 
translated by Sanghadeva Avas called Ada-granlha (Nanjio, 1273) 
and that by Iliuen-tsang Avas called Jnana-prasthana (Nanjio, 1275), 
At the beginning of every chapter Katyayaniputra raises a series 
of questions Avhich are subsequently ansAverod by him, and then 
deals with them one by one. The list of questions is generally 
omitted by Hiuen-tsang, thus making his version much shorter 
than that of Gautama Sanghadeva. 

The basis of the Sarvastivada philosophy is Katyayaniputra’s 
Jnana-prasthana. Till the time of Katyayaniputra the literature 
of the Buddhists consisted of Dharma and Vinaya ; the teachings 
of Sakyamuni had not yet been put on a philosophical basis. 
It should be borne in mind that Sakyamuni never discoursed 
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on philosophy, but his teachings are highly philosophical 
in their nature. The basis of a religion is its philosophy, with 
which it combats its opponents and convinces its adherents. 
In order to strengthen the position of the Buddhists assailed 
by heretics Katyayanlputra wanted to edit an encyclopaedia of 
Buddha’s philosophical thoughts, and proclaimed to all, far and 
near saying, “If there be any who have heard the Abhidharma 
propounded by the Buddha, let them communicate what they know 
whether it be much or little.” Several contributions were received. 
About 500 Arhats and 500 Bodhisattvas helped Katyayanlputra 
in collecting the Master’s sayings which were scattered throughout 
Northern India. As the chief-editor he made a selection of the 
philosophical ideas thus collected. When these principles did not 
contradict the Sutra and Viuaya he noted them down and rejected 
the rest if they disagreed with these authorities. The passages 
selected were grouped together according to the ideas they repesent- 
ed. The work is divided into eight chapters and is, therefore, 
called A$ta-grantha. The work treats of matter (bhuta, bliauta). 
and mind (citta, caitta) with all their bearings, giving definitions 
and classifications when necessary. Among the subjects discussed, 
we find the following topics, such as Sariiyojana or the bond of 
human passions, Jnana or knowledge, Indriya (organs), Samadhi 
(meditation), Drsti or view. 1 

Jnanaprasthana is the principal work ; it is the ‘body’ or 
kciya , which has six feet or pada as 
Jnanaprasthana supplementary volumes. Besides these, it has 
branches, the Vibhasa or commentaries and 
the like literature, which were rendered into Chinese by Hiuen- 
tsang 

The first of the six padas is the Sanglti Paryaya. This treats 
of its materials according to their numerical order such as, 
Ekottara-dharma paryaya etc. up-to Dasa-dharma paryaya or the 
categories of ten. The authorship of the book is ascribed by Yaso- 


1 ERE ., Yol. 11. Article—Sarvastivada. 
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initra, the author of Sphutartha and the Tibetan histrographer 
_ Buston, to Mahakaustila and to Sariputra 
,angn aijaja ^ the Chinese authorities. Both these men 

are personal disciples of the Buddha and it does not seem probable 
that either of the two could be author of this work. The semi- 
historical portion of the book tells us that Sariputra inspired by 
the Buddha, expounded this philosophy. The work was indeed 
compiled by a person of ability, but attributed to some contemporary 
of the Buddha by later generations. The author collected the more 
important Dharmas taught by the Buddha for suppressing the ten 
heterodoxical theses of the Vajjian monks. 

Prakaranapada is the second of the six padas of Jnana-pras- 
thana , translated by Hiuen-tsang. More than 

(-/ I r&Jv&nir)cipcici3i , 

two hundred years ago Grunabhadra and Buddha- 
yasas (a. d. 435-443) translated this treatise (Nanjio, 1292). 
The author of this treatise is one Vasumitra, 1 who according to 
Hiuen-tsang composed it in a monastery at Puskalavatl. This 
treatise tries to group the subjects under a few principal heads, 
while the Samgiti arranges its subjects in the numerical order. 
There are eight chapters ; the first deals with the distinction of 
five subjects, such as Rupa, Citta, Caitta-dharma, Citta-viprayukta- 
saihskara, Asaihskrta-dharma ; the second chapter with the dis¬ 
tinction of ten kinds of knowledge ; the third with the distinction 
of Xyatana or twelve organs and objects of sense ; the fourth with 
the distinction of seven categories ; the fifth with the distinction 
of minor passions ; the sixth with the exposition of the things 
that can be comprehended or infererd(Anumeya ?); the seventh with 
the distinction of one thousand questions, such as Siksapadas, 
Sramanyaphalas, arya-variisas etc. ; the eighth or the last chapter 
gives a resume of the whole. 

The Vijnanakaya (Nanjio, 1291) is the third of the six padas 


1 For Vasumitra, see Watters, On Yuan Chang , Vol. I, pp. 273ff. 
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of the Sarvastivada sastra. The title seems to mean “Body or group 

(3) Vijnanakaya ( su ^j ec ^ s connected with) consciousness.” 

The alleged author of the treatise is Devasarma, 
who compiled this work, according to Hiuen-tsang, in Visoka near 
Sravasti : It deals with the following subjects : Pudgala, 

Hetupratyaya, A1 a m ba n ap r a ty ay a, and other miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The Dhatukaya (Nanjio,1282) is the fourth of the six padas 
of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma translated by Hiuen-tsang. 

... T .,_ According to Yasomitra and Buston, Puma, 

(4) Dhatukaya ’ ’ 

and according to Chinese authorities Vasu- 

mitra, was the author of the book. Kwei-chi, the great 
disciple of Hiuen-tsang says that there were several recensions 
of this work. “The larger text,” he adds, ‘’consisted of 6,000 slokas. 
Afterwards, as it was found too complicated, it was abridged by a 
scholar in two forms, one in 900 slokas, the other in 500 slokas. 
The present translation consists 830 slokas (and is the middle one).” 

The work is divided into two principal khandas : The first 
kliayda deals with (a) ten MahabhUmika-dharmas, such as, vedana, 
sanjna, cetana, sparsa, etc.; (b) ten klesa-maha-bhUmika-dharmas 
such as, avidya, pramada, etc. ; (c) ten upa-klesa-bhnmika, such as, 
krodha, matsarya, irsya, etc. ; (d) five moral defilements, such as, 
kama-lobha, rnpa-lobha, etc. ; (e) five views on drsti, such as, 
satkaya, antagraha, mithya, etc. ; (f) five dharmas, such as, vitarka, 
vicara, vijnana, etc. Then, follows a series of ideas, sensations, etc. 
all resulting from the six sense organs. The second khanda deals 
with the mutual relations of 88 categories discussed under sixteen 
sections. It is not possible to go into further details ; but the 
nature of the work introduced by Hiuen-tsang into China can 
fairly be estimated. 

The fifth pada of the Sarvastivada Yinaya is the Dliarma- 
skandha (Nanjio, 1296). Ching-mai (a. d. 664), a learned monk 

, who helped Hiuen-tsang in translating this 
(5) Dharma-skanaha , , „ . ,, , 

work writes that Dharma-skandha is the most 

important of the Abhidharma works and the fountain-head of the 
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Sarvastivada system. It is a work of Malia-maudgalayana.” Though 
it is now placed among the supplementary padas , it is not inferior 
in its matter and form to the principal work of the school, the 
Jnana-prasthana. The work is divided into twenty-one chapters, 
viz. siksapada, srotSpannas and their attainments ; attainment of 
purity ; result of sramanaship ; abhijna^pratipada or mental ex¬ 
perience ; aryavariisa or noble race of Buddha’s disciples ; right 
victory ; constituents of vrddhipada or magic power ; smrtyupas- 
tliEna ; arya-satya, dhySna or meditation ; apramana, arnpa ; 
bhUvana-samadhi ; bodliyShga or branches of knowledge ; ksudra- 
vastuka or miscellaneous matters ; indriyas ; ayatanas ; Skandhas ; 
nSnadhStu, pratltya-sainutpSda in which the twelve nidanas are 
explained. The contents of the book clearly manifest the highly 
philosophical nature of the work. 

Hiuen-tsang translated the above five padas only ; the last 
pada Prajnaptkaslra was not translated till the lltli century by 
Dharmaralcsa (1004-1058). The work is 
sixti” a pIda, Si abater considered as of doubtful character and authority 
known Hiuen- an( i seems to be unknown in the time of Hiuen- 
tsang - tsang. It may be mentioned here that this is 

the only work, oE which we find a Tibetan translation. The rest 
do not exist in the Tibetau.’ 


Besides these canonical works of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma, 
Hiuen-tsang translated other important works of this school, some 
of which in value and importance sometimes excelled the original 
canon. Such a work is the Mahavibha$a , the great commentary 
on the Jnanaprasthana. Vibhasa means originally ‘option.’ The 
idea seems to be that numerous opinions 
Mahavibhasa collected from the composers (500 Arhats) were 

compared with one another, and the best of them were selected as 
orthodox doctrines of this school. The Chinese explain it as 
‘comprehensive exposition,’ or as ‘various opinions.’ Tradition says 

1 The material of the Abhidharma literature is taken from an article by 
Takakusu, The Sarvastivada Ablndharnia Books, Journal of the Pali Text 
Society , 1904-05, pp. 67-146. 
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that the Vibhasas are connected with the council of Kaniska and 
according to some, Asvaghosa is also connected with its revision. 
Hiuen-tsang tells us that in . the council held under Kaniska, the 
compilation of an upadesa on the sHtras and of a Vibhasa on the 
Vinaya and Abhidharma was the chief object. One Vasumitra, 
who was the president of, the council of Kashmir, seem to be con¬ 
nected with the compilation of the Vibhasa. 

There are three Vibhasas on the Abhidharma, the earliest of 
which was translated by the Kashmir-Vaibhasika Sangliadeva in 
a. d. 383 (Nanjio, 1299). The second translation 
T 'commentaffes ° r was done by Buddhavarma and Tao-tai (a. d. 

425-427). In a preface, it is said, “At a time 
more than six hundred years after the death of the Buddha, there 

were in North India 500 Arliats.who compiled the Vibhasa in 

order to suppress various opinions. A priest Tao-tai, went to 
the west of the Onion range, and obtained the Sanskrit text in 
100,000 ■ verses.” Buddhavarma assisted by about three 
hundred men translated the Vibhasa in 110 fasc. in a. d. 427. In 
the meantime the Liaug dynasty was destroyed and in the chaos 
that followed the copy of the translation was lost. The first 
GO fasc. were however again produced : that is, out of eight granthas 
only the first four w r ere restored ; therefore the book did not exist 
completely in China. Hiuen-tsang took up the work and translat¬ 
ed it for four years from G5G to 059. It consists of eight groups, 
just as the Jnana-prasthana , divided into forty-three sections of 200 
fasciculi ; there are 1,43,844 Chinese letters and 3,630 pages in 
the Tripitaka. The Vibhasa was offered in a complete form by 
Hiuen-tsang. The work is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy ; in it opinions of several ancient and contemporary 
philosophers of various schools are carefully registered and discuss¬ 
ed. During the period of its compilation there seem to have been 
several philosophers, who were generally styled the Abhidharma 
Mahasastrins. There were two bodies of Sastrins, differing in their 
views from each other, and these are often referred to in the text 
as Kashmir-sSstrins and Gandhara-sastrins, that is the scholars of 




the Age of hiuen-tsang 


9 On 


Vasubandhu’s Abhi¬ 
dharma Kosa in 
Chinese for the 
second time. 


Kashmir and the scholars of GSndhara. Later on, the Kashmir- 
Vaibhasikas became famous in Northern India and outside. 1 

But the greatest of the philosophical works that was translated 
by Hiuen-tsang was Vasubhandhu’s Abhidharniakosa , both 
Karikit and commentary. The circumstances 
under which Vasubandhu wrote this book has 
been described above in connection with his life 
by Paramartha. In the KSrikiSs Vasubandhu 
showed his leaning towards the Vaibhasikas, that is, the philosophy 
of the Sarvastivada according to the Abhidharma teaching and the 
Vi bhasa-teachers ; but in his commentary Vasubandhu was more 
inclined towards the Sautrantikas, that is, the philosophy of the 
The Karika and the SarvRstivBdins,. as explained by in the Sntras 
Commentary. a nd criticised the Vaibhasikas very thoroughly. 

Vasubandhu, though originally a Sarvastivadin, was at heart 
a free-thinker, and did not, therefore, follow either his orthodox 
tenets or his lately adopted Sautrantika ideas, as we have seen in 
his life. Scholars designated his guiding principle ‘a preference 
of reason,’ and his eccelectieism is shown in his great work, the 
Kosa." 

A very brief description of this epoch-making work of Vasu¬ 
bandhu, now translated by Hiuen-tsang (it was once before done 
Whit the Kosa into Chinese by Paramartha—see above), may 

explained. uo t jj e out of place. The Karikas exist in the 

original Sanskrit, but not the commentary ; the latter exists in 
Tibetan, which has been largely used by Stcherbatsky 3 in many 
of his learned treatises on Buddhism and the entire Chinese trans¬ 
lation of Hiuen-tsang has been given in French 4 by de la Vallee 
Poussin. The Abhidharma Kosa is divided into nine chapters ; 


1 J.P.T.S ., 1904-5 loc. cit. 

2 Article—Vasubandhu, ERE , vol. 12. 

8 The conception of Buddhism and the meaning of tDharma’, HAS, 1923, 
pp. 76-91 ; The Soul theory of the Buddhists —Bulletin de Il’Academie des 
Sciences de Russia, 1919, pp. 823-958 : The Conception of Nirvana, Leningraad, 
1927. 

4 Abhidharniakosa, in 6 Yols., E. 4. Brill, Leiden. 

29 
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the first eight chapters have Karikas , 602 in number, which have 
been commented upon at considerable length in prose. The ninth 
chapter has no Karikas being entirely in prose. The subjects 
treated in its nine chapters are as follows :— 

1. Dhatu-nirdesa , or a treatment of the Dhatm showing the 
nature of the substance of all things, 44 Karikas. 

2. Indriya-nirdeSa , contains a treatment of the indriyas 
and of the function of the Dharinas, 74 Karikas. 

These two chapters contain a general treatment of the Sasrava 
and the anMrava, that is to say, the ‘defiled’ or ‘natural’ and 
the ‘undefiled’ or ‘supernatural,’ the former being Samsara and 
the latter Nirvana. 

3. Loka-nirdeSa , or a treatment of the world (Loka) consider¬ 
ed as the outcome of the Sasrava, 99 Karikas. 

4. Karma-nirdeia , or a treatment of Karma, considered as 
the cause of Sasrava or Samsara, 132 Karikas. 

5. Anutaya-nirdeSa^ or a treatment of the latent evils con¬ 
sidered as a condition (pratyaya) of the Sasrava or SamsSra, 69 
Ktirika s. 

These three chapters explain in details the causes and effects 
of Samsara. 

6. Arya-pudgala-nirdesa, or a treatment of Arhatship 
considered as an effect of Anasrava or nirvana, 83 Karikas. 

7. Jnana-nirdeia^ or a treatment of knowledge (prajna), 
considered as the cause (hetu) of anasrava or nirvana, 61 Karikas. 

8. Samadhi-nirdem , or a treatment of Dliyana or meditation 
considered as a pratyaya of anasrava or nirvana, 39 Karikas. 

9. There are no Karikas in this chapter. It contains a 

refutation of Atman-theories of the Sankhya, Vaisesika and the 
Yatsiputriya school. 1 

Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa , when circulated among the 
scholars, at once raised a storm of discussion among the adherents 
of the Sarvastivadins. Vasubandhu was no respector of person- 

1 See Sogen Yaraakami, Buddhist Thought , Cal. Univ., 1914, pp. 109-11. 
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alities and old traditions and he never scrupled to change his 
views when he thought he was in the right. 

At that time a great Vaibhasika named Sanghabhadra was 
living in Central India. ParamSrtha, the biographer of Vasubandhu, 
tells us that Sanghabhadra compiled two works and refuted the 
Kosa in favour of the vibhasa which Vasubandhu had repudiated. 

Sanghabhadra’s Kosa- He a ^ s0 sa ^ 1° have challenged Vasubandhu 
karakaOTNyayanusara (- 0 a personal debate, which the latter evaded 
bandhu’s Kosa, on the plea of old age. 

Sanghabhadra wrote a work called the Nyayanusara or Con¬ 
formity of Truth in 1,20,000 slokas. Hiuen-tsang says that the 
original name of the thesis was Kosa-karaka or ‘Kosa-hailstorm,’ 
which was subsequently changed into Nyayanusara by the 
author, out of respect for his departed opponent. The work was 
manifestly written to demolish the pretention of the Kosa. 
Sanghabhadra’s other work. Samaya pradlpika, containing 10,000 

Samaya radipika ^°^ as ’ ex P' a ' ns the doctrines of the Vibhasa 
supports vibhasa school. The author himself writes thus about 
his own work: “1 have already written a 
treatise and called it Nyayanusara. Those who are fond of 
philosophical speculations have to study it. With the phrases 
and sentences so detailed and elaborate, a research into it is a 
matter of difficulty. One will not be able to understand it unless 
one works hard. In order to make it easy to be understood by 
curtailing the elaborate composition, I again compiled the Samaya- 
pradlpika. I embellished and preserved Vasubandhu’s K&rikSs, 
and regarded them as the source of reference.” * * “I cut short those 
extensive concluding arguments which are found in the Nyayanusara, 
and set forth the right expositions against Vasubandhu’s Sastra 
to illustrate the true excellent doctrine to which we adhere.” 1 

Both these works of Sanghabhadra were rendered into Chinese 
by Hiuen-tsang-iVyayawMsara in eighty fasc. (Nanjio, 1265) and 
Samaya-prodlpika or Abhidharma {pitaka) prakarana-sastra 
in forty fasc. (Nanjio, 1266). The above passage is from the 


1 JPTS, loc. tit. pp. 137-138, 
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Chinese translation of Hiuen-tsang. There is no trace of these 
works in the original Sanskrit and Hiuen-tsang’s translations are 
the only source of our knowledge. 

Hiuen-tsang translated practically all the important books on 
the Sarvastivada from the Vaibh&sika as well as from the Sautran- 
tika points of view. None of these books is preserved in the 
original Sanskrit and we are indebted to Hiuen-tsang for our 
knowledge of those great masters of the Buddhist philosophy. The 
Sarvastivada as a s.chool of philosophy was well-known throughout 
the length and breadth of India as well as in Serindia, Indonesia 
and China. Its Vinaya was the most widely accepted rules of 
conduct on the Buddhist church throughout Buddhist Asia and we 
shall have occasion to learn more of it in the Tibetan section. But 
when Hiuen-tsang translated the philosophical works of the 
Sarvastivada school, the school as a sect iad practically disappeared 
and the Yogacara was predominant both as a school of thought and 
sect. But the importance of Sarvastivada as a system of philosophy 
could in no way be denied or minimised by a careful scholar. 
Although an ardent follower of Yogacara, Hiuen-tsang could not 
therefore neglect the philosophy of the SarvSstivadins. 

But it is to Hiuen-tsang that we owe the preservation of the 
valuable treatises of Yogacara. The principal work of the school 
rT . , , is the Yoqacarabhumi tiastra (Nan jio, 1170). 

Hiuen-tsang translates , , 

the Yogacara works It is ascribed to the revelation of Maitreya the 
of AsHi^r< 

future Budha, to Asahga, who is said to have 
gone to the Tusita Heaven to receive the message. This contains 
descriptions of the practice of Yoga, and the seventeen stages or 
Bhtlmis one successively attains through it. Hiuen-tsang 
translated the whole work in 100 fasc. The Sanskrit text is 
said to have consisted of 40,000 slokas or granthas. 

Asahga condensed the whole philosophy into a short manual 
called Mahayana Samparigraha, which was 
As famp S aHgraha a . lia given in Chinese by Hiuen-tsang (Nanjio. 

1247). But the book had twice before appeared 
in Chinese—once translated by Buddhasanta in a. d. 531 (Nanjio, 
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1184) and again by Paramartha in 563 a. d. (Nanjio, 1183). Tlie 
commentaries to this work received no less attentian by the scholars 
in China. 

One Bodhisattva Wu-hsin (Agotra ?), of whom we know 
nothing, wrote a commentary to this which was translated by 
Hiuen-tsang in 10 fasc. (Nanjio, 1171, 1). The other commentary 
on Samparigraha was by Asanga’s brother Vasubandhu, which 
appeared thrice in Chinese. (18 fasc) The first was the translation 
made by Paramartha ; Dharmagupta’s (a. n. 590-616) was the 
second translation, while Hiuen-tsang’s was the third (10 fasc). 
In the Chinese Tripitaka all the four translations of the commentary 
on Asahga’s Samparigraha arc found in one place (Nanjio, 1171), 
The Prakarana-aryavaca (Nanjio, 1177) is an exposition of 
the moral and practical aspects of the Yogaeara system by Asanga 
himself. Hiuen-tsang translated it in 20 fasc divided into 
11 chapters. Asanga\s Abhidharma Saftgiti Sutra (Nanjio, 
1245) ascribed to Maitreya is really a compostion of Asanga, to 
which Vasubandhu wrote a learned commentary, which was more 
prized by people than the text itself. The Karikas of Asanga 
were for the first time translated by Hiuen-tsang (Nanjio, 1245) 
along with the thesis of Vasubandhu. The thesis of Vasubandhu 
had already once been done into Chinese by Paramartha, (Nanjio, 
1248). 


Vasubandhu as a supporter of the Yogaeara wrote learned 
commentaries on the principal works of the sect. But his 

intellectual activities were not confined to writing commentaries ; 
, r , ,,, he wrote a tew original treatises on 

Asanga’s works also Vijnanavada. which for their learning and 
logic made Yogaeara into a profound 
philosophical system. Some of Vasubandhu’s important works 
had already been translated by Bodhiruci and Paramartha. The 
VijnapfimMra-§iddhi (Nanjio, 1238, 1239, 1240) or Vimsatika 


Vijnaptimalra Siddh 


was translated for the third time by Hiuen- 
tsang. The Trinisatika , which consists of 
thirty verses, gives the essentials of Vijnanavada in a nutshell. 
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The thesis of the Vijnaptimatra can be put very briefly here, which 
Hiuen-tsang himself upheld and which he wanted to preach in his 
own land. ‘It teaches that phenomena, both material aud non- 
material, originate in mind, which is divided according to its action 
into eight ‘ideas’ (Vijnanani), viz. (1-5) five ideas belonging to 
the five sense organs, (6) idea of mind (mano-vijnana), (7) Mind- 
idea or Klistamano-vijnana, (8) Slaya-vijhana. The seeds or 
blja or possibilities of all phenomena are retained in the eighth 
idea, whence comes the so-called object world, in consequence of 
which we are disturbed and rove about in painful efforts after 
peace. If one once fully understands that there is nothing outside 
our mind, then the objective world becomes non-existant to us, and 
those eight confused ideas are turned to our benefit and they become 
enlightened wisdom or Jnana, by means of which we can unite 
the Tathata or suchness, which transcends speech and thought.” 1 

The subjective idealism of Asaghosa was placed on sound 
philosophical basis by Vasubandhu. It may be mentioned here 
that when Hiuen-tsang visited India Yogacara was the prevalent- 
system of philosophy followed by the Buddhists of India. It produced 
a series of eminent thinkers in India, and Nalanda was the principal 
seat of that learning. Hiuen-tsang met here some of those great 

masters ; his teacher Silabhadra was the 

cora. rm on' al lfyad(wat a disciple of Dharmapala, an eminent Yog5c5ra 

fata sastra , trans- teacher of Nalanda, who wrote a commentary 
lated. ’ 

on the Sata-s'astra of Aryadeva, one of the 
greatest exponents of the MSdhyamika philosophy ( see above— 
KumSrjiva) probably to refute the doctrines of the Madhyamikas. 
Hiuen-tsang, it must be observed, never translated any book on 
Madhyamaka, and it seems strange that he would suddenly 
develop a love for Aryadeva and spread the doctrines of his 
opponent in belief. It seems that Dharmapala had written this 
commentary on it from the YogScara point of view, and Hiuen-tsang 
translated it on that score. (Nanjio, 1189, 1190.) 


1 ERE. Yol. 12, Article—Vasubandhu, 
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History of Buddhist 
Sects. 


It was to Hiuen-tsang that. China owes directly popularization 
of the Yogacara system. His fame spread far and 
the Yogacara sect in wide and even crossed the sea and students 
Cllina ‘ from Japan came to him to study the system 

he had brought from India. In China the sect is known as Fa- 
hsiang (Dharma-laksana) and in Japan as Hosso. 

The history of the sects of Buddhism may be of little importance 
to an ordinary Chinese Buddhist, but learned and devout monks 
could hardly keep themselves aloof from the 
details of the history of the origin of Buddhism 
and the subsequent development of the Sangha. 
Vasumitra’s I-pu-tsung-lun-lun gave such a history in Sanskrit. 
The book is lost and the title of the original seem to be 1 Astadasa- 
nikaya-sutra'. There are three Chinese translations of this work. 

The earliest is ascribed to Kumarajiva ; but 
this is doubted by critical editors and according 
to K’ai-yuan-lu, the most authentic of the 
the work was not genuine and the earliest translation 
in the Chin Dynasty, the translator’s name being 
The second version was made by ParamSrtlia, and 
Hiuen-tsang translated it for the third time. 

The Buddhist literature is vast and rich ; but ‘‘there is however, 
no so well-written work on the early Buddhist schools, southern 
and northern, as Vasumitra’s treatise. It deals first with the 
origin of the Buddhist schools, giving the cause and approximate 
date of the schisms, and then it narrates the doctrinal proposi¬ 
tions of the schools as held in common at the time of the divisions 
and also the so-called differentiated views among the later 
sectarians.” 


Vasumitra’s ‘Astadasa 
nikaya sutra.’ 


catalogues, 
was done 
unknown. 


Vasumitra’s work is not a voluminous one, it ennumerates in 
the shortest possible form the salient doctrines of the early schools, 
each of which once possessed a vast literature. Owing to its extreme 
conciseness it is not always easy to grasp its meaning. Fortunately 
however, Paramartha wrote a commentary on it. Though this 
commentary is now lost, yet it was utilized by Kwei-chi (a. d. 082). 
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who prepared his own commentary in order to obviate the defects of 
Paramartha’s commentary.” Since then many supper-commentaries 
were written both in China and Japan. 1 The book consists of 
three sections, viz., (1) Introductory Verse, (2) Divisions of the 
early Buddhist school and (8) lastly, doctrines of those schools. 


Another historical work of importance was rendered by Hiuen- 

,, ,. ., , .,. t tsang. It is a ‘Record of the duration of the 
Nandimitra s Sixteen 

Arliats ov guardians Dharma, spoken bv MahS«arhan Nandimitra, 
of the Dharma m A , . . , 

la A-lo-han iv an-h-mo-lo-lo so shu fa-chu- 

chi (Nanjio, 14GG). It is said that Nandimitra lived eight hundred 

years after the Parinirvana of the Buddha, in the capital of King 

Prasenajit. He was a native of Siihhala (Ceylon). 

In the text we find Nandimitra explaining to a large assembly of 
monks and nuns how “the Buddha when about to enter Parinirvana, 
entrusted the supreme Law to sixteen great Arliats and their 
followers ordering them to protect and maintain it and to prevent 
its being extinguished.” Arliats, as a rule, belong to Hinayana 
theology and it has been argued that the book of Nandimitra belongs 
to Hinayana also. But Levi and Chavannes have convincingly proved 
that this work is MahSyana Sntra. Visser, who had discussed the 
subject very thoroughly, acknowledges that ‘a Mahavanist must 
have written the Fa-chu-chi , in order to attach the Arliats to his 
doctrine and to connect the schools by means of a cult. This 
Syncretism changed the character of these saints, who instead of 
seeking the shortest way to nirvana lengthened their lives to remain 
in the world as the protectors of the Law and its adherents. It 
agrees with the tendency of the Northern School to continually 
enlarge its pantheon and to make all kinds of saints and deites 
protectors of the doctrines. Thus, although their Bodhisattvas were 


1 J. Ma-uda, Origin and doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools, Asia 
Major , Leipzig Vol. 2, Fas. 1, 1925, p. 1-75, also Journal of Letters , Calcutta 
University 1920 Vol. 1, (incomplete). There are Tibetan version of Vasumitra’s 
work; translated by Wassilief. Der Buddhismus, pp. 222-284. Max Wallesser 
is bringing out another translation of the same. This is not the place to discuss 
critically the historical value of the above statements, See Kimura, Hinayana 
Mahajana etc., Calcutta University 1927. 
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great and mighty guardians of the Law, they still wanted other, 
more terrestrial protectors, at the same time connecting the southern 
school with their own doctrine.” 1 


The importance of the book according to Levi lies in this that it 
gives for the first time a classification of Mahay an a canon. The 
canon of Mahay an a is variously classified by different Chinese 
catalogues and they differ from the list of the Tibetan Kanjur. 2 


Iliuen-tsang’s intellectual outlook was not confined to the study 
and translation of the canonical works alone, and the works of 
Vasumitra and Nandimitra are instances of his interest in history. 
Not only this. His intellectual conspectus covered the Nyaya and 
the Vaisosika system of thought and he was responsible for the 
translation of a few very important treatises on 
Syaya nnd ViasosiVa t | iese g y S tems. These two systems played 

an important role in the controversy between 
the Buddhist and Hindu philosophers and were most antogonistical 
towards Buddhism. To fight these learned opponents Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers in course of time developed a system of logic of their own. 
The entire Buddhist logical literature is preserved in Tibetan. 


According to tradition and history DignSga is the father of 

Buddhist Logic. Hiuen-tsang rendered two of Ilignaga’s works, viz. 

Nyaya-dvara Tarka$astra{ Nanjio, 1224) and A l am b an a- Pa rlk$ a 

ox Alambana Pratyayadhyana s'astra (Nanjio, 1173), 3 the latter 

, , had once been translated by ParamUrtha with a 

Dignaga s works. ' . 

different title, which means Sastra on the dust 

of shapeless thought (Nanjio, 1172). The Nyaya-dvara of DignSga 

was once again translated by Yi-tsing (see below). This work is in 


verse and does not, seem to be preserved in Tibetan. 


1 (W. ‘Visser, The Arhats in China and Japan, Ost-asiatischc Zeitschrift 
1922-23, pp. 67-68). 

2 The Chinese treatise has been translated by Prof. Sylvian LOvi and 
Cbavaaanes. Les Seize Axhat Protectuers dc la Loi, Journal Asiatiqne 1916, 
167 pages. Also, Watters. The Eighteen Lolians of Chinese -Buddhist Temples, 
JR AS. 1898, pp. 329-347. 

3 Vidyabhusan’s History of Indian Logic. Cal. Cniv. p, 101. 
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But the greatest confusion has arisen about the other work on 
NySya translated by Hiuen-tsang, viz. Nyaya-praveJa} This 


Sankarasvami’s 

Nyayaprevsea 


book has been attributed to Dignaga by all 
modern writers on Indian literature ; this theory 


was started by the late Vidyabhusana, who 


based his information on Tibetan sources—the most unhistorical 


documents, and has ever since been in vogue. But this had always 
been denied by Chinese scholars who attributed the Nyaya-pravem 
to one SankarasvSmin, a disciple of Dignaga. Kwei-chi, the great 
disciple of Hiuen-tsang, in his commentary on the Nyaya definitely 
said that Sankarasvamin was the author. Suguira 2 also upheld 
Kwei-chi’s theory. Tubianski has proved on the strength of 
internal as well as external evidences that the Ny ay a -p ra veJa 
and Ny&ya-dvara are not only different, but so different that they 
could not be produced by the same author.' 5 

Nyiiya and Vaisesika go hand in hand m Hindu philosophy ; 
therefore Hiuen-tsang translated a work on the Vaisesika as well. 
This is the only treatise in Chinese, in which the Vaisesika 
philosophy is explained. Of course, throughout the writings 
of the Buddhist philosophers, the Vaisesika 
ia%rihf h Va!sEfka' teachers, who are the most powerful opponents 
of Buddhism, figure but always as a vanquished 
foe. Hiuen-tsang translated the DasapadSrtha Vaisesika sflfra 


1 The original Sanskrit text has been edited by Principal A. Dhruva of the 
Baneres University (G.O.S) and the Tibetan translation has been edited by 
Principal Vidhusekbara Bhattacharya of Visvabharati (G.O.S. 1927). Principal 
Bhattacharya has contributed a valuable article in the Indian Historical Quarter¬ 
ly (Calcutta) 1927, March, p, 152ff. in which he upholds the old view of Vidya- 
bhu-an and rejects the personality of Sankarasvamin. Keith discusses it in 
Indian Historical Quarterly , 1928 and holds the old theory of Dianaga. He 
refutes Tubianski’s views. M. Tubianski, On the authorship of Nyayspravesa, 
Bulletin de I Academic das Sciences de.T USSR , 1926, pp. 975-982. 

2 Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan , Chicago, 1900. 

3 A large number of Commentaries and theses on Indian Logic has teen 
written in Chinese and Japanese based principally on the two books translated 
by Hinen-tsang. In the Library of the Otani University there are about 120 
works in Chinese and Japanese. All this vast literature was inspired by the 
two works of Dignaga and Sankara-svamin. (Japanese Catalogue of the 
Otani University, Kyoto, Japan p. 26 Iff). 
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of JnSnacandra or Maticandra. This book has been translated 
with copious notes and explanations by a great Japanese professor, 
H. Ui. ! According to him, Maticandra flourished not earlier 
than the first half of the sixth century a. d. 

It is well-known that the orthodox Vaisesika accepts Six 
Categories only (Sat-padSrtha), such as Dravya (substance), Gup a 
(attribute), Karma (action), Satta or Bhava (existence), SstmSnya- 
visesa (universality-particularity) and Laksapa (inherence). 
According to Hindu tradition this theory was promulgated by 
Rsi Uluka, who was also known as KapSda. Pahcasikhi received 
the theory of six categories from KanScla. Various Hindu legends 
are recorded in Chinese by Kwei-chi, the disciple of Hiuen-tsang 
and a great commentator. Kwei-chi says that in course of time 
the Vaisesika was divided into eighteen schools after Pancasikhi. 

JnSnacandra or Maticandra, whose work was introduced 
by Hiuen-tsang in Chiua, was a Vaisesika teacher of great ability. 
He seems to differ from the orthodox school and might have been 
one of the teachers of the said eighteen schools, if such schools 
mentioned by Kwei-chi ever existed. The most obvious characteris¬ 
tics of Maticandra’s treatise are : it acknowledges ten categories, 
adding four more, viz. Sakti (potentiality), Asakti (non¬ 
potentiality), SSmSnyavisesa (commonness) and AbhUva or Asat 
(non-existence). The treatise does no mention of Is vara, as in 
the Vasesika sUtra ; and there is no description of the way of 
emanicipation (raoksa) ; even if the second sort of merit (dharma, 
one of the 24 attributes) corresponds to it, it is only a definition of 
it. As a consequence, the author does not allude to Yoga or Yogin, 
or anything supernatural. The description in general is throughout 
concise and has no superfluity or digression. 2 

No commentaries on this treatise were composed by Chinese 
Buddhists ; but later Japanese writers composed as many as ten 
commentaries. 

1 Tlio Vaisesika Philosophy, Royal Asiatic Society, 1917. 

2 H. Ui, ibid. Introduction. 
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"We have described only a few important works translated by 
Hiuen-tsang as it will not be possible to deal with all. The great 
monk came to India when Buddhism had begun to decay and he 
observed the neglect by the Hindus of Buddhist works. It was at 
an opportune moment that he came to India 
^ Unionstory 1 of" :ui( ' carried hundreds of manuscripts to his 
Indian Culture. native land ; the Sanskrit manuscripts of 

Buddhism, specially philosophical, have almost completely dis¬ 
appeared both from India and China ; but they are still preserved 
in the Chinese language, so they are not absolutely lost and scholars 
who would be willing to study the Hindu mind from all its aspects 
might still go to those Chinese sources. 

Hiuen-tsang was not only a translator, but a great teacher too. 
A large number of Chinese and Japanese Buddhists had their train¬ 
ing under him, whom he inspired to devote themselves to the study 
of Buddhism and to the spread of the message of the Lord. 

Hiuen-tsang had a number of assistants to help him in his 
great translation, some of whom became famous as learned 
compilers and independent commentators. Of these the name of 
Kwei-chi (Nanjio, App. Ill, 27) is still remembered by all scholars. 

His valuable writings are indispensable to 
disciples 8 S the study of the Buddhist philosophical works. 

He is also known as a compiler of several 
works on Dharmagupta Yinaya (Nanjio, 116, 1128, 1154, 1156). 
Hwui-li, 1 another disciple, compiled the biography of the master, 
(Nanjio, 1494), but it was left unfinished at his death. This was 
continued and completed by Yen-tsung. 2 He also compiled 
another work in 6 fasciculi, ‘asserting that Sramanas ought not to 
bow before laymen’ (Nanjio, 1480). 


Some of his contemporaries, who are not actually mentioned as 
assisting him in the translation, are mentioned below. 

Shift Chu-tung 3 whose original surname was Chao. He was 


1 Nanjio, App, III, 24. 

2 Nanjio App. Ill, 23. 

3 Nanjio, App, II, 134. 
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a Chinese Sramaija who translated four works in 5 fasc., all 
Digrams, 1 2 between 627 and 653 a. d. Chie-fan-ta-mo (Bhagavad- 
dharma) ? ‘ was a sramana of Western India, who translated 
only one work on DhSragi (Nanjio, 320). Ilis date is not 
known, but he seems to be a monk of this period. Atigupta (?) 3 4 5 
was a sramapa of Central India, who arrived in China in a. d 
Atigupta’s Dharani 652 an( l in the following two years translated 
Samgraha a voluminous work on Dharani in 13 fasc. 
(Nanjio, 363). This work contains 75 dhstranls. \ 

In a. n. 653 arrived in China another monk of Central India 
named Nandi or PunyopSya (Nanjio App II, 137). This man 

brought with him a collection of more than 
Punyopaya comes to tjx- , , , • c m . ., , 

China with. 1500 loOU different texts or copies of the Tnpitaka 

manuscripts. ^ ^ jjahayjjna aiu | HinaySna schools. 

Nandi had made this large collection while travelling in India 
and Ceylon. In 656 he was sent by the Chinese Emperor Kao- 
tsung (a. n. 650-684), to the country of Kouen-lun i. e. -Pulo 
Condore island in the China Sea to find some strange medicine. 
Having returned to China in 663 a, d.. he translated three works, 
one of which was lost by 730 a. o. 

Tu Hsin-i (Nanjio, App II, 140), a Chinese layman, and a 
member of the Foreign office translated a well- 
known Dharani called Sarva u rgati-p aridiodh a- 
na-usnUa-vijaya ( Nanjio, 349). Buddhatrata 3 a sramana of 
Kubha, whose exact date is not known, translated one work. 
BuddhapSla was also a monk of Kubha : he came to China in 
a. d. 676 and translated only one work. 

The intellectual and spiritual level of the Chinese Buddhists 
had attained a very high water-mark by this time and as a sign 


Tu Hsiu-i. 


1 Nanjio 318, 325, 329, 491. 

2 Nanjio App, II, 135. 

3 Nanjio App II, 136. 

4 For details see Courant, Catalogue des Litres Chinois des Bibiliotheque 

Natinale .Geuthner, Paris, pp. 488-500 also Rajendralal, p. 80. 

5 Nanjio App II, 141. 
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of the assimilation of Buddhist culture, new sects founded by 
Chinese monks, rose within tho Buddhist Sahara. Tao-hsuen, 
a Buddhist monk, emphasized discipline and 
T^ Yinaya^seliooL asceticism as the essential part of the religious 
life. This school bases itself on Indian 
authorities, but it does not appear that in thus laying stress on the 
Vinaya it imitiated any Indian sect, although it caught the spirit 
of the early Hinay&na schools. ‘‘The numerous works of the 
founder indicate a practical temperament inclined not to mysticism 
or doctrinal subtlety but to biography, literary history and Church 
Government.” Thus he continued the series called Kao-seng-cliuan 
or the Memoires of Eminent priests who lived between 67 

‘Memoirs of Eminent and 519 a. d. compiled by Hwui-chiao in A. d. 

Persons.’ 519 (tfanjio, 1490; 14 fasc) ; he added 331 

persons separately and 160 more in the course of narration 
(Nanjio 1493 in 40 fasc), who lived in China between a. d. 519 
and 645. He Avrote a history of the Sitkya family (Nanjio, 1469) 
‘Histnrv of the siikva ancl a record of tlle country of Sskyamum 
1 to [amily* (Nanjio u70 ). - He collected extracts, as well 
as documents relating to the controversies between Buddhists and 
Taoists. 

The Dharmagupta Vinaya was the chief authority of Vinaya 
school and Tao-hsuen compiled a '. work on this four-fold Vinaya 
(Nanjio, 1120). It must be remembered that the Dharmagupta 
Vinaya was the most popular in China and it was further held 
that this Caturvarga Vinaya Avas a complete doctrine which 
included aud transcended all the vehicles. But Tao-hsuen “insisted 
probably as a protest against the laxity or extravagance of 
many monasteries, that morality and discipline are the indispensable 
foundation of the religious life .” 5 

In a. d. 664, the year Hiuen-tsang died, Tao-hsuen compiled a 


1 See above—Hiuen Tsrng’s book on travels. 

2 E\iot, op. tit, p, 31G. 
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catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka, which lias come down to us 

Tciotlsueu's Catalogue (NaUji °’ 1483) ’ This Catal °S lle « known as 

of Chinese Buddhist Nei-tien-ln, and is sub-divided into 10 sections, 
works, Nei-tim-lu r . 

in the first section he gives a list of works, 
whether translations or original treatises in Chinese, with a 
biographical note of each author, and sums up the total number of 
. . works as 2487 in 8476 fasci. In the second 
8476 fasc section he divides the works, then in existence, 

about 799 in number, into three divisions. 
In the remaining sections Tao-hsuen makes several divisions and 
classifications, which are very complicated. 1 

A few more native writers deserve short notice. Tao-shi 3 
in a. d. 656-660 compiled extracts on important doctrinal questions 
. from various sources in 30 fasciculi (Nanjio 

1474), another work in 100 fasc. was called 
‘Pearl-grove of the garden of Law.’ This is an encycolpsedia, 
containing extracts from the Tripitaka (Nanjio, 1482). Tsin-mai s 
who was a priest, compiled a work called Ku-chin-i-ching-tu-chi 
(Nanjio, 1487). It is a record of the events of ancient and modern 
translations of the Sutras, which contains all 
fsin-mai the titles of translations from the venerable 
KSsyapa Mstanga a. n. 67 to Hiuen-tsang a. d. 664 together with 
short biographical notes. This work is .said to have been written 
on the figures of these translators, drawn on the wall of the 
‘translation hall’ in Ta-ts’u-an-ssu monastery, in ?wliich Hiuen- 
tsang lived. 

Fu-li 1 a priest wrote a polemical work in a. d. 681, in defence 
of Buddhism (Nanjio, 1498) against the charges by an official 
made in a work called Shih-lien-chi-i or 
Ju-li, a. d. 681 t a C0n8 jq era |i 011 0 f doubts in the Buddhist book.’ 

Probably this is the last work written during the reign of Kao- 
tsung (650-684). 

1 Nanjio, Catalogue , Intro, xix ; also Bagehi, xlviii. 

2 Nanjio App 111, 22. 

3 Nanjio, App III, 25. 

4 Nanjio, App III, 26. 
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The Chinese empire under the first Emperors of the T’ang 
dynasty was the largest ever ruled by any Chinese dynasty. 


Glory of the T’angs 


Jt extended from the Yellow Sea to the Aral 
Sea, and from Siberia to the Southern-most 


point in Farther India. The name of T’ai-tsung was not unknown 
to the Greek Emperor Theodosius of Constantinople, whose 
ambassodor reached the court of Chang-an in 640 a. d. Yazdegard, 
the last of the Sassanian line of Persian kings having been hunted 
by the Muslims from province to province, threw himself on the 
protection of Tai-tsung. His son died in the palace at Chang-an. 
Even the early Caliphs were no less eager to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of the powerful Chinese emperor than their fallen foe, the last 
king of Persia. Missions came to Chang-an from Medina, with 
precious stones and horses. Japan accepted the intellectual leader¬ 
ship of China and Japanese monks came to study under Hiuen- 
tsang and other teachers ; Chinese culture, her manners and customs 
were adopted by Japan. On the west they came in contact with 
the Arabs on another plane. Between them, a monopoly of the 
world’s commerce was successfully ihaintained. Fleets of Chinese 
iunks sailed proudly into the Persian gulf, while thousands of 
Arab merchants settled in the southern cities of the coast. 1 


T’ai-tsung also established international relation with India 
and Tibet. Tibet had just awakened under the leadership of the 
great king Srong-sam-gam-po, and T’ai-tsung established a 
matrimonial alliance with the king by marrying 

( ^ 1 Tibet''awl* India*' 1 his daughter with him. In India King 
Harsavardhana was a contemporary ruler of 
T’ai-tsung. Harsa was a mighty prince with the broad outlook 
of a statesman and the genuine sympathy of a devotee. He must 
have gained much information from Hiuen-tsang, who lived in his 


1 From Li Ting Bing', op. cit. p. 140-141. 
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capital for some time and.,wanted to cultivate friendship .with T’gi- 
twog. He .therefore, sent a brahmaua envoy in a. d. 641 to 
China, who returned in 643, acwmpained by a Chinese mission 
bearing a reply to Har^a’s despatch. The Chinese raison did 
not return to .China tilL645. The next year a second mission 
Wwg|Hsqeprt’8e headed by "Wang Hsuan-ts’e. who had been the 
In India second in command of the earlier embassy, 

cajne to India with an escort of thirty hosrsemen. Early in 647 or 
at the close of 646 Har§a died, leaving no heir, gnd an usurper 
named Arumtsatva (?) or Arjuna (?) a minister of the late king, 
seized the throne. 

Wang Hsuen-t’se fled to Tibet, where the great Srong-saggTgam- 
po was reigning ; he collected an army, marched against .the 
usurper and brought him as a prisoner to China. 

Wang Hsuen-t’se once more visited the scene of his adventures, 
being sent by-the Emperor Kao-tsung in a. d. 657 to offer robes to 
the holy places of tbe Buddhists. He entered India through Tibet 
and‘Nepal and after visiting Buddha-Gaya aud other sacred places 
he returned home through Kapisa or N. Afghanistan. 1 

Kao-tsung was a powerful ruler and his fame had spread 
throughout the civilized world, but at home he became a puppet 
iu the hand of a harem lady named Wu-shih or better known as 
¥u Tso-tien aud delegated all his regal power to her. Wu Tso- 
tien was doubtless a powerful personality and no one can deny that 
the deeds ofWu Tso-tien entitled her to a place among the greatest 
women of tbe world. After the death of her 
^dwu^Buddtof 11 husband Kao-tsung, she became the ruler of 
the country. During the last fifteen years of 
her reign, (which altogether consisted of 22 years, 682-704), the 
dysastic name was even changed from T’ang to Chou. Wu Tso-tien 
was a Buddhist, but she cannot be said to be an ornament of the 


1 Levi. Les missions de Waag Hluao-T’se dans l’lnde J. .4s.,.1800 : Smith. 
Early JEttory of India, 4th- Ed., pp. 366-387. Giles. Chinese Biog. Diet. No. 
2181. 
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religion she professed. She gave encouragement to Buddhist 
studies and offered protection to Hindu monks. She got a magni¬ 
ficent monastery built for the monks and some of the principal 
statues in the caves of Lung-men were made at her expense. 1 

It is said that the well-known MahJtySna sntra Mahamegha was 
presented to her and circulated among the people with her approval. 
About 600 she assumed divine honours and styled herself a Maitreya 
or Avalokita. 2 During her regime which lasted nearly half-a- 
century many Hindu monks came from India and Serindia and many 
Chinese monks went on pilgrimage to India following the footsteps 
of Hiuen-tsang, described in the next chapter. 

I)iv5kara, 3 a sramapa of Central India, came to China in a. d. 
676 and translated eighteen works in 34 fasc. But in a preface 
to his works by the Empress Wu Tso-tien, it is said 
that DivSkara translated only 10 works with his Chinese 
, .. assistants. His translations are mainly 

sHtras, two being only Ablndharmas. 
One was the translation of the commentary on Yasubandhu’s 
Pancaskandhaka-iastra (Nanjio, 1175) by Sthitamati 4 called 
Pancaskaudhaka MahSvaipulya sEstra (Nanjio, 1175). Another 
abhidharma translated by DivSkara was a commentary 
on the famous Vajrachedilca by Bodhisattva Kung-te-shih 
[Gupada ?] (Nanjio, 1192). But of all his works, a translation 
of the great Buddha epic, Lalitavistara , was the most important 
which won him an everlasting name in Chinese literature. This 
beautiful epic has forunately come down to us in the original 
Sanskrit. It is a big work embodying a description of the life of 
the Buddha. According to some Chinese authorities, it belongs 


1 Eliot, ibid.. Ill, 260 ; also Chavannes, Mission Areheologique , Tome 1, 2e 
partie. 

2 Eliot, ibid., p. 261. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 139. 

^ 4 Sthitamati also commented on Asanga’s Abhidharma Sangiti sUstra 
(Nanjio, 1178, 1179) and also wrote a commentary on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka 
sSstra on the first 13 chapters (Nanjio, 1316). 
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Translation of 
Lalitavistara 


to the SarvastivSda school. 1 But the work is decidedly a MahSySna 
work, of course, of the earlier type, which is a 
redaction of an older Hinay&na work expanded 
and embellished so as to give it a MahiSySna 
bias. This sUtra, it is said, was translated four times, but, 
Divakara’s is the only complete translation, the first and the third 
had already been lost by 730 a. d., when the K’ai-yuen-lu was 
compiled. The second and the fourth translations are in existence 
The second or the first extant translation in 8 fasc. of 30 chapters, 
was done by Dharmaraksa in a. n. 308 (Nanjio, 160). DivSkara’s 
translation is in 12 fasc. of 27 chapters and its contents have been 
given by Beal in his Catalogue (pp. 17-19). But the book is 
well-known 2 in Sanskrit and no detailed:analysis is needed. To 
the Chinese translation of Divakara, the Empress ¥u Tso-tien 
herself wrote a preface. 

In 689 came to China a Hindu monk from Rhotan named 
Devapriya. 3 He translated six works in 7 fasc. of which tbe most 
important seems to be the translation of 
Severa Chwa kS V1Slt Bodhisattva Sthiramati’s Dharma-dhatu- 
avi$e$ata-gastra (Nanjio, 1256, 1318). At 
this time, a Hindu brahmana>by caste was living in China, as an 
envoy of some Hindu Prince. The son of this bralimana, whose 
Chinese name is Hwei-chi translated one work only (Nanjio, 


Brahmana living 
in China 


1077) 4 in A. D. 692. 
693 came Ratnacinta 5 a 


The next year a. d. 
sramana of Kashmir 


(Kia-shi-mi-lo) and translated seven works in 
9 fasc. The same year also came to China, another great Pandit 
from India, named Bodhiruci, of whose work we shall know more. 


1 Wassilief, Buddhismus, p. 114. 

2 The Sanskrit Text was first edited by Rajendralal Mitra, Bibl. Indioa 
A. S. B. 1853—1877. An English translation of a few chapters was also done by 
Dr. Mitra. Lalita-vistara Dr. S. Lefmann... Berlin, 1874. Also Halle,® 1902-1908. 

3 Nanjio App. II. 143. 

4 Nanjio, App. II, 144. 

5 Nanjio, App. II, 148. 
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Alincst about- the same time SikfcRnandfc, a- native- of Kbotaa/ 
carde’ to China and'translated sows very important works brought 
ffbm his native town. 

SikteSfcanda’s name ha? been transliterated into Chinese as 
Sh'eu-cna-nau-to andis translated as Hio-hi, literally ‘learning-joy/ 
He was an inhabitant of' Khotian andiwtoa 
saka (che) by race. He had great' ambition 
in life and studied profoundly the literature 
of the MahSyhtia as well as- the HinaySha branches of Buddhism: 
This was the epoch when the Chinese empress Wu'Tse-t’iem- wbb 
popiil&rising the MahaySna in China. It was : discovered at 
this stage that certain sections of' the Avatarhsakft’ stttra were 
missing in the Sanskrit copy preserved in China. Shecame-do 
know however that at Khotan a complete text of the stttra existed 
and sent there an envoy in^search of the manuscript, as well as 
for inviting a learned person who could translate it. As a result 
of'the mission SiksSnanda came to China with a complete copy 
of the Avat&ihsaka stttra. He was installed in the vihara of 
Ta-pie-chmvg and began to translate the Avatamsaka in 
a. d. 695. The Empress used to come in person to assist him and 
finally wrote a preface to the translation. A sramapa from 
South India named Bodhiraei who happened to be living in China 
at that' time and a Chinese monk named Yi-tsing 2 read out the 
Sanskrit’ text while he translated it. The work was finished in 
a. n. 698. In a. D. 700 he began his famous translation of the 
Lartfcftvattira sitttu which he did in collaboration with many 
Chinese scholars whose names are mentioned in the biography. 
In a. d. 704 he oncer returned to Khotan' escorted by two Chinese. 
When Ho-ti ascended the throne he invited SiksSnanda to his 
new capital in a. d. 708 and installed him in the monastery of 
Ta-kien fu ; but SiksSnanda did not live long and died in 710. 
It is said that he translated nineteen works of which only sixteen 
exist. 3 


1 Nanjio’, App. II, 145. 2 See below. 

3 I am indebted to Dr. P. C. Bagchi for this biography to be incorporated in 
the 2nd vol. of his de Canon bonddhique. 
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The laTge&t tost translated by Sik$tnanda was the Avatashsaka 
which'appeared in its entirety for the first time in Chinese in 8 fasc., 
the'one that existed, done by Buddhabhadra three centuries back 
(a. d. 398-421) consisted of 00 fasc. 

The Avatamsaka stltra is considered by a group of people to 
be the ultimate “consummation of Buddhist thought, BusMlrist 
sentiment and Baddhist experience.” Suzaki ’ most eloquently 
speaks of this sOtra, He says, “To my mind, no religious literature 
in the world can ever approach the grandeur 
Av, trAf tra of conception, the depths of feeling- and the 
gigantic scale of composition as attained' by 
this stltra. It is the eternal foundation of life from whioh no 
religious minds can turn back athirst or only partially satisfied. 
It is a great pity that this magnificent literature still remains 
concealed in a language not so universally accessible. Not only 
deeply speculative minds find satisfaction here but humble spirits 
and heavily oppressed hearts too will have their burdens lightened. 
Abstract truth so concretely, so symbolically represented here, and 
one will finally come to the realisation of the truth that even in a 
particle of dust the whole universe is seen reflected—not this visible 
universe only but a vast system of universe, conceivable by the 
highest mind only.” 1 

The Avataihsaka school claims to have been founded, by 
Boddhisarttva Asvaghosa* who is looked upon us its first' Pattiauofe; 
N&g&'juna being the second. Probably' this is the reason : of 
Siksahanda's translating i$mddhoipSda ttbtra for the second 
time which is;'.alleged to have been written by 
Sraddhotjj&da Asvaghosa, and translated onoe before by 

ParamSrtha. The Chinese version of’ the 
Abtttartrsctkh and the 3radhotpdida by SiksBaanda helped' no 
dbtrbt to strengthen the school, whioh had been founded’ during 
the Chan djmasty (a. d. 557-589) by Fa-shun, the first historical 
Patriarch of the school, more than a century before Sik§5nanda. 


1 Swsuki, The baftkavatera sGtra, The Eastern Buddhist, VoL IV, 1927-28, 
P. 201. 
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Fa-shun was the contemporary of Chi-yi, the founder of the T 5 ien-tai. 

He died in 640 a. d. in his 84th year. A large 
Avata&saka school ancilliary literature developed in China when 
the sect came to its being. 

Fa-tsung 1 the third patriarch of the Avatamsaka school, a 
contemporary of SiksSnanda and his principal assistant in the 
translation of the Sraddhotp&da, wrote several treatises on the 
Avatamsaka. He wrote a work on the distinction of the meaning 
of EkaySna of the Avatamsaka sHtra and several others of 
similar nature. Some of his books were written at the request of 


Siksananda’s 704 a.d. 


the Empress Wu Tso-tien. 2 

Siksananda’s translation of the LaHkavatara sUtra (Nanjio, 
177) is as brilliant as his Avatamsaka. The 
Lan'kavatara. Empress herself wrote a preface to this work 

and it became very popular. There had been 
three translations in Chinese and the fourth 3 one in 7 fasc., 
was produced in 700-704. Fa-tsang remarks thus about the 
last translation, in which he himself took an important part: 

“As to the present one, SiksSnanda, master 
Siksananda’s 704 a.d. ^ of Ju-tim (Khotan) is the 

translator, who, after finishing the translation of the Avatamsaka 
...was ordered by the Empress Tso-tien to take up once more the 
task of translating the LankSvatara.... The translation was 
roughly finished.... But before he had time to revise it he was 
allowed to return to his native land by the Imperial order. In 702 
Mi-t’o-shan, a master of the Tripitaka, came from Tu-ho-lo , who 
before coming to China had spent twenty-five years in ‘.India 
thoroughly mastering the Tripitaka.. .By Imperial order he was 
requested to revise Siksananda’s translation, aided by such 
translators as Fu-li, Fa-tsang, etc : Fu-li was engaged in giving 
final touch to the revised Chinese version, and an Imperial preface 
to the sUtra was written in which its merits were extolled. 


1 Nanjio, III, 30. 

2 Nanjio, 1591,1592.1593,1595,1599, 1602,1625. 

3 For the first three translations of the Lankavatara see ante under 
Dharmaksema, Gunabhadra, Bodhiruci. 
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‘‘As to the four-fasciculi translation [Gugabhadra’s] the rendering 
is not perfect, the wording is after the western grammar, which 
makes even men of superior intelligence confused, not knowing how 
to read it, while the ignorant and unlearned are apt to give wrong 
interpretations. 

“The ten-fasciculi one [Bodhiruci’sj is somewhat fuller in 
paragraphs and chapters [than the preceding one], but the sacred 
sense is not adequately expressed-•• 

‘‘The Empress regretting this inadequacy ordered another 
translation to be made. The present one was made by comparing 
in detail five Sanskrit copies, and after examining the two Chinese 
translations [of Gngabhadra and Bodhiruci].” 

The Empress Wn Tso-tein wrote a preface to the work in which 
she paid the highest tribute to Siksananda and his assistants. 

A comparison of the three extant Chinese 
Vernons! 011 ° f the translations with the Sanskrit text of the 
Lank ar alar a eUtrct reveals many interesting 
points. It at once shows that Gugabhadra’s version is very much 
simpler and shorter than the others. In it the first and the last 
two chapters are missing altogether, and there is no chapter- 
divisions whatever in it, Bodhiruci has 18 chapter-headings, cut 
into shorter sections, while SiksSnanda’s has only 10, agreeing with 
Sanskrit as regards chapter-divisions. 

Gugabhadra being the oldest translator, represents a more 
primitive LatikHvaltira than the others. Gugabhadra, it seems, 
wisely omitted the first chapter and the last two chapters of 
dhSragi and gathSL It does not seem probable that the introduc¬ 
tory chapter in the original was addod at a later age, as has been 
suggested by Suzuki. Gugabh&dra’s text is known as Leng-kia - 
po-to-lo pao eking or LankftvatSra ratna sBtra. The title of the 
work proves beyond doubt that the story of Buddha’s descent on 
LankS (Ceylon)-peak was already a part of the treatise, which 
Gugabhadra, however, omitted while translating. The ninth and 
tenth chapters are also omitted in Gugabhadra’s translation. 
Bodhiruci and SiksSnanda’s translations contain in the ninth the 
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dharagis and in the tenth the g£th£s. In the Sanskrit there are 
884 verses taking up about one-fourth of .• the entire text. Of these 
over 200 are found in the main text itself, about 650 gSthas are 
newly-added ones. SiksRnanda, however, excluded these-r^petitions 
from its gathS chapter. There are 890 quatrains in Bod hi rue i and 
656 in 6iksSnanda. These verses of the &agcMkakam -chapter 
express the thoughts of the text most definitely and they do not 
seem to be any part of the original work, so that they can easily 
be made into a separate work. 1 

The first chapter, which is not found in Gupabhadra’s text.gives 
the outlines of the whole sUtra in the form of a dialogue between 
the Buddha and Havana, Lord of the fiSksasas 
'Ehe first chapter. in ^ ^ Qf When the Buddha, 

coming out of the NSga’s palace, views the castle of Lanka, he 
smiles and remarks that this was the place where all the Buddhas 
of the past had preached regarding the excellent understanding of 
Enlightenment realised in their inner consciousness, which is 
beyond the analysis of logic, and is not the state of mind attainable 
by the - Tirthikas, SrHvakas and Prateyeka-Buddhas. The Buddha 
then adds that for this reason the same dharma will bo propounded 
for RSvana. In response to this, the latter, making all kinds of 
costly offerings to the Buddha, sings in the praise of his insight 
and virtues, “0 Lord, instruct me in thy system id doctrine,which 
is.baaed on* the self-nature of mind, instruct me in the doctrine of 
aamego, free from prejudices and difilemeats, the.doGtrine that is 
revealed in thy inmost consciousness.” In the conclusion of the 
first chapter,' theiBuddha reaffirms his doctrine of iqner realisation. 

Butifrem.the .second chapter Havana disappears and the rest 
of.the.work is in* the form of dialogues .between the Buddha and 
theoBodhisattva MahSmati. 

'^Q :Lathka#al&ra tittra is generally held. as. one of. the chief 
• wciks en’Vijfianarvada as it principally explains, the Eive Dhwa.as, 
■the >Uu)ee . characteristics of Beality {smbhava), the eight, hinds 
•of -consciousness (vijndna), and the two forms of Nonrego 

1 See Suzuki, The Eastern Buddhist, 1929, March, vol. V. No 1. 
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(nair&tmya). In brief it teaches absolute idealism and refers to the 
5laynvi}ft#»a as the storage of ail karmic, seeds and is therefore 
looked upon as the principal yogScftra work. The subject-matter 
of the work is not systematically developed as in most MahSEyana 
satrap bat Is developed by a series of notes of various lengths. 
The philosophical and religious ideas contained in these sutraB are 
very difficult to comprehend, due to terseness of expression and the 
abstruse nature of the subject : but the details of such speculations 
do not fall within the scope of the present work. 1 

The LairkSvatara sntra is closely connected with the Ch’an 
(Zen) Buddhism in China. According, to Tao-hsiiuan’s Biographies 
of the High Priests, it was Bodhidharma, who brought a copy of 
the Larlkavafara sntra and handed over the same to bis disciple 
Hui-k’e. He rejected all the Buddhist Scripture, but is said to 
have told his disciple the following words: 

“As I observe, there are no other sHtras in China but these, you 
take them for your guidance, and you will naturally save the 
world/’ This supposed connection between Bodhidhanna and the 
sntra has been greatly exaggerated by Zen disciples. But there 
has been emphatic protest against such phantastic theories and 
even a Zen master (985-1061) of the Sung dynasty, said boldly, 
"No, that is a mere invention of a busybody.” 

Tao-hsiian, the official biographer of the High priests traces 
the line of transmission from the beginning from master to disciple 
and show that the LankSvatSra played an important part in the 
history of Zen. Tins sntra attracted.the attention of the intellectual 
Chiucse Buddhists and Fa-tsang wrote a sort of general intro¬ 
duction to the study of the LankavatSra which is considered to be 

1 For tho detailed study see Suzuki. Zen Buddhism , pp. 74-82. 1927, 
also. Suzuki, various articles iu The, Eastern Buddhist, 1927-28-29. 

The IjaAktivatUra Sntra Ed. by Bunyiu Nanjio, Bibliotheca Otaniensis. 
Kyoto, the Otani University Press, 1923, also Published by tho Buddhist 
Text Society, Calcutta : the latter is very incorrect. There are 
10. chapters vi%, 1. Ravanadbyesana. 2 Sat-trimsat-sahasra-sarYa-dharma- 
samucoaya. 3 Anityata. 4 Abhisamaya. '5 Tath5gata-nityamtya-prasanga. 6 
Ksanika, 7 Nairmanika. 3 Mamsa-bhaksaua, 9 Uharacl. 10 Sagathakarn. 
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the most valuable literature ever written in connection with the 
stltra. A few commentaries have been written on Fa-tsang’s work 
by Japanese scholars. During the Ming dynasty the Lanka vatSra 
seems to have been studied much and there are altogether 15 
commentaries on the stltra from Chinese scholars, which are 
included in the supplementary part of the Tripitaka. 



XVII. Bodhihuci and the Amita Cult 


The reign of Empress WuTso-tien has become famous in Chinese 
history for the galaxy of writers it produced on Buddhism. The 
literary activities of SiksHnanda the most well-known of the 
translators of this age, have been described above, while those of 
Yi-tsing, another great worker in the cause of the spread of Buddhism 
will be done in the uext chapter. In this chapter, we shall 
however, confine ourselves in describing the literary work of another 
great translator, Bodhiruci, whose name has come down to us as 
a great interpreter of a number of important texts. 

The other writers of this period were not so brilliant as these 
translators. Li-wu-T’ao 1 * was a brahman a of the country of Lan-po 
(Lamgham) of North India, who translated only one dharapi : 
Mitrasena 3 a sramana of Tukhara. was responsible for only one 
dh&rapi. Ratnamati 3 a srainatja of Kashmir, translated seven 
works on dhSraqi in 9 fasc., and died in China at his hundredth 
year in 721. Pramati 4 * a sramaga of Central India together 
with Meghasikha a Chinese monk translated a sutra in 705. 

Bodhiruci’s original name was Dharmaruci; but it was changed 
by the Empress Wu Tso-tien. Dharmaruci was a brahmana 
by caste of the Kasyapa family, who emigrated to China in the last 
decade of the 7th century. Between 693 and 
Bodhiruci 1 693^713 713 Bodhiruci translated 55 works in 111 

fasc. of which 41 are found in the present-day 
edition of the Tripitaka. It is said that he died in 727 at his 156th 
year of age. 6 

Bodhiruci’s greatest work is the compilation of the Batnakula 


1 Nanjio, App. II, 146. 

8 Nanjio, App, II, 147. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 148 

* Nanjio, App. II, 151. 

Nanjio, App. II. 150. 
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group of MahRvana stltras. The Ratnakuta consists of 49 stltras,' 
which Bodhiruci edited in Chinese for the first time. Of these 
stltras, Bodhiruci himself was responsible for 

His translation of 

Ratnanakuta in the translation of 2o works, while of the 
rest, some were translations made by previous 
writers and a few by his contemporaries. The entire work 
consisting of 120 fasc. was finished in 713. It may be mentioned 
here that in the Tibetan Kanjur the entire Ratnakuta of 45 stltras, 
(in Chinese a few have double translation) was translated from the 
Chinese. In the Chinese edition, there are two prefaces one by 
Emperor Jui Tsung (A. D. 684 only, then 710-712 A. D.), who 
gives a life of the Hindu savant. The second preface was written 
by Su-no, a contemporary of Bodhiruci. The 
stltra of the Ratnakuta varga are really 
separate works without any apparent tie of 
of union among them. Some of these stltras are the translations 
of Bodhiruci himself, while others were done by different scholars. 

The most widely read book of the series is the SukhRvati vytlha 
which we shall describe in details. Some stltras of this group 
group have already been described above, such as Ugra-pariprccha 
Rattrapltla parlpxcca Pita-ptttra samagama etc. 


Ratnakuta consists of 
45 separate sutras 


1 The foliowoing sutras of the Ratnakuta are quoted in the §ik§U-samuccaya 
compiled by Santideva, the pages refer to the English Translation. 

<9) Dasadharmaka p. 5, 8. 114. 

(12) Bodhisattva Pitaka.187. 188. , 

(15) ManjusrI buddhaka-ksetra guna-vyuha, quoted as “alaihkara sutra 
see p. 14, 15, 54, 171. 

(16) Pitft-putra samagama p. 177, 226. 

(18) Rastrapala pariprccha, p. 55, 152, 190, 197, 197, 285. 

(19) Ugra-pariprccha,' p. 11, 21, 39, 89, 83, 113, 190, 133, 141, 144. 149, 176, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 194, 245, 248. 263, 283. 

(25) Idyasaya Sawcodana. p. 17, 100. 105-114. 316. 

(28) Vlradatta pariprccha, p. 37, 217. 

(29) Udayana Vatsaraja pariprccha p. 85. 

(37) Simha pariprccha p. 5, 53; (43) Kasvapa parivarta p. 52. 

(44) Ratnarasi-sutra p. 56. 127, 129, 134, 135, 194, 273. 

(45) Aksayamati sutra quoted, as a pariprccha, p. 12, 24, 36, 37, 115,118 : 
185 ; 204, 214, 221, 248. 254 : 260, 261, 264, 283. 

(47) Ratna-euda pariprccha quoted as sutra, p. 115 ; 120, 217, 222 249,289, 

(48) Srlraaladevl simhanada p. 44, 
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Kasyapa parivarta, 
another sfttra of the 
Ratnakuta group 


The KMyapa Parivarta 1 an important stltra, which forms the 
43rd chapter of the Ratnakuta group, is described 'here. The 
oldest translation Fo-i-jih-mo-ni^pao~chirip (Nanjio, 57) in 127 
chapter in one fasc, is ascribed to Lokaktjenm 
(Nanjio II. 8) of the 2nd century A. D. 
The second was made in the Tsin dynasty 
(265-420 A. D.) in 143 chapters (Nanjio 58), the translator’s name 
being lost. But Forke, the German Sinalogue, definitely asserts that 
the translation was made during the Chin Dynasty (350-431). 
The third version is the one done by Bodhiruci and is incorporated 
in the Ratnakuta group. But this version is practically the second 
version, which Bodhirnci utilized (Nanjio 23. 43). The fourth 
translation in 165 or 161 chapters of 5 fasc. was made in the 
Sung dynasty (960-1127 A. D.) by Shih-hu (DSnapSla 980-1000 
A. D., Nanjio, 805). 

One fact is obvious to readers, that Indian literary works, as a 
whole, have always a tendency to grow during the course of centuries. 
Like most Buddhist slltras, the K&iyapa Parivarta concerns 
itself to a considerable extent with ethics and with philosophy. 
Great stress is laid on veracity and we read in chapter 8, that a 
Bodhisattva should renounce his fortune, an entire kingdom, ox- 
even his life, rather then suppress a true speech. Special rewards 
are in some cases promised to these who follow certain moral 
precepts. Among the philosophical sections of the parivarta, the 
exposition reminds one of the philosophy of N&gSrjuna and 
Aryadeva. Some passages ascribed to these philosophers seem 
indeed, as if they were based on the KaSyapa Parivarta , which is 
indeed an earlier work. 

“The denunciation of the selfish srSvakas, who are described 
as in every respect inferior to the Bodhisattvas, also fills a consi¬ 
derable number of our chapters. In chap. 105-107, for instance 


1 KH&yapa Parivarta, which has been recently published in the original 
Sanskrit, with the Tibetan translation, and four Chinese translations by Baron 
A. von Stael-Holstesn, the Russian Professor of Sanskrit in the Peking. 
University, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1926. 
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the srSvakas are reproached with looking in the wrong direction 
for the causes of their spiritual misery. They should look inward 
for those causes, not outward. The srSvakas are in those chapters 
compared with a dog, who, after having been hurt by a clod of 
earth as responsible for its pain, and attacks the clod, instead of 
attacking the man.” 1 

The SukbSvati vynha of the Ratnakuta group has been respon¬ 
sible for a great movement in the Eastern Asia. In Japan 

there is a Buddhist sect called Jodo or Pureland ; the books 

on which the members of this sect chiefly 
^hoToct base their faith are two SukkcLvatl 

vyUhas , the large and small, and the 

Amitayur-dhy&nasfUra. The translations of the Larger 
Sukh&vatl vyuha by Sahghavarman (A. D. 252 ; Nanjio, 27), of 
the Smaller Sukhavali by KuinSrajiva (A. D. 405 ; Nanjio, 200), 
and of the AmitlXyur-dhyana sutra by Kalayasas (A. I). 424, 
Nanjio 198), are called the ‘ Three Sutras' of the Jodo sect. Of 
these the larger Sakhavati appears , twelve times in Chinese 
translation, and attracted the attention of several Chinese and 
Japanese commentators. In the Chinese Catalogues of Buddhist 
Tripitaka we find the list of these twelve translations of the Larger 
sntra or the Ta-ching ; Bodhiruci’s translation, which is incor¬ 
porated in the Ratnakuta group, is the eleventh in the list. 2 , 

1 Op. cit. Intro, by Stael-holstein. 

2 The following is the list of the twelve translations of the Larger 
Sukhavatl vyuha 

(1) ' AmitHyur sutra' Wu-liang-sheng-king, 2 fasc, by An Shih Kao 
A. D. 148-170 (Han dynasty)—Lost. 

(2) ‘ Amita-Suddha-samyaksartibodha-sutra ' Wu-liang-ta’in-tsing-p’in-tang- 

chiao-king, 3 or 4 fasc. by Leu-chia-chang (Lokaksema A. D. 147-186 (Han 

dynasty). First of the five existing translations (Nanjio 25) 
oMhelarger^SukhA- 13) 'Amita-sutra', O-mi-t’o-king 2 fasc. by Chu-Ohien, 
vati Vyuha ; five A. D. 223-253 (Wu dynasty). Second of the five 

extant existing translation (Nanjio 26). 

(4) ‘ Amitdyur sutra' Wu-liang-shen-king, 2 fasc. by K’ang Sang-k’ai 
(Sahghavarman) A. D. 252 (Wei dynasty). Third of the five existing transla¬ 
tions (Nanjio 27). 

(5) 'Amita-hiddha samyaksambodhi-sutra Wu-liang-ts’in-tsing-p’in-tang- 
cbiao-king, 2 fasc. by Po-yen, A. D, 257 (Wei Dynasty)—Lost, 
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Of these translations only five exist; besides these there is another 
work entitled ‘Maha-Amitayus-sUtra’ (Ta-b-mi-to-king), compiled 
by a Chinese minister Wang Jih-hsin, A. D. 1160-1162 (Southern 
Sung Dynasty) and consists of extracts from the preceding extant 
versions, except from that of Bodhiruci’s. 1 

The five extant Chinese translations seem to have been translated 
from three different texts or copies of the text, differing from each 
other considerably. Of the five versions Sahghavarman’s (A. D. 
252) is considered the test and is held as the sacred text of the 

Jodo. It may be mentioned here that the 
Inti'oduction^of Suklia j^ a) .g er Sukhavati had been introduced in China 

by An Shi-kao in the latter half of the second 
century A. D., which is however lost. The earliest extant version 
is the one done by Lokakestna (A. I). 147-186). a contemporary 
of Shih-kao and like him a Serindian. But the smaller Sukhavati 
was introduced for the first time by Kumctrajlva in the early fifth 
century. We shall however take this opportunity to make a wider 
survey of the Sukhavati cult and a comparative study of the two 
texts of the Sukhavati vyuha. 

In the larger Sukhavati vynha the historical Sakyamuni is the 


(6) ‘Amit&ys-sQtra’, Wu-liang-shen-king, 2 fasc. by Chu Fa-hu (Dharma- 
raksa), A. D. 266-313 (Western Tsin Dynasty)—Lost. 

(7) 'Nava AmitZyus sUtra’ Sin-wu liang-shen-king, 2 fasc by Buddha- 
bhadra, A. D. 398-421 (Eastern Tsin dynasty)—Lost. 

(8) ‘ AmitSyur-arhat samyaksarhbodhi sutra',~l fasc. by Chu Fa-li, A- L>. 
419 (Eastern Tsin Dynasty)—Lost. 

(9) 'Nava Amitayus sutra', Sin-Wei-liang-shen-king, 2 fasc. by Fao-yen 
A. D. 524-453 (Earlier Sung Dynasty)--Lost. 

10). ‘Nava Amitayus sutra’, Sin-wu-liang-shen-king, 2 fasc. by 
Dharmamitra (Earlier Sung Dynasty)—Lost. 

(11) ' AmitUyus-Tathtigata-paryad' Wu-liang-shen-ju-lai-hui, 'the sutra spoken 
by the Buddha on the Tathagata Amitayus, at an assembly’ 2 fasc. by 
Bodhiruci, A. D. 693-713 (T’ang Dynasty). Fourth of the five existing transla¬ 
tions. (Nanjio 235). 

(12) 'MfihZyfina AmitHyur-vyUha sVttra', Ta-sheng-wu-liang-shen-chwang- 
yen-king, 3 fasc. by Fa-hsien. A. D. 982-1001 (Later Sung Dynasty). Fifth of 
the five existing translations. (Nanjio 863), 

1 Jtaxmilller,— Buddhist texts from Japan. Introduction, p. iv-vi. Anecdote 
Oxoniensia. Aryan Series Voi. T, part II, Exford, Clarendon Press, 1883. 
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teacher. The work begins with a diologue between the Buddha and 
his disciple inanda. Bhagavan Buddha was staying at Rsjg?ha 


TjATffer Sukhavatt 

VyHha 


on the GrdhrakOta mountain and inanda 
observed the glorious countenance of Bhagavat 


and asked whether this was due to his Bodhi- 


kuowiedge or to his remembrance of former Buddhas. Bhagavan 
praised Snanda for thus questioning him and related to him how 
there was a line of 81 TathSgatas or Buddhas beginning with 
Dipahkara and ending with LokesvararSja. During the period of 
the last TathSgata, a bhiksu called DharniSkara sang gathSs in. 
praise of Lokesvara and expressed his wish to become a Buddha. 
When asking for instruction, and particularly for information as 
to the right qualities of a Buddha country, Lokesvara at first told 
him that he should find them out for himself. But when 
Dharmftkara declared his inability to do so. 

Summary of the Lokesvara consented to explain these qualities 
After he had listened to Lokesvara Dhannakara 
wished to combine all the good qualities of the 84 Buddhaksetras 
and concentrate them upon his own, and, altar an absence of five 
Kalpas, he returned to the Buddha with his own prauidhJtnas or 
prayers for the good qualities of his own Buddha-ksetra. Then 
Dharmftkara tells LokesvararRja in a long prayer of 46 stanzas 
what he wishes and wills his own Buddha-ksetra to be. This 
prayer forms really the basis of the SukhSvati conception and are 
very famous and often referred to by Northern Buddhists. It is 
in fact, under the form of the prayer, a kind of prophcy of, what 
according to DharmSkara’s ideas, SukhSvati or the land of Bliss 
ought to be. DharmUkara wishes that “his name should be 
known in all existing regions ; that whoever should make use of 
his name should at once be placed under his jurisdiction entirely 
and exclusively ; that he could by a ray emitted from his heart 
ilLumin&te every beiug he wished, at no matter what distance ; that 
every dying person, however great a sinner he was, who repenting 
wished sincerely to be reborn iu his kingdom, would immidiately 
be reborn in his kingdom, would immediately be reborn here after 
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his death, to be instructed there, improved and placed on the road 
to salvation.” 

“In his time Dharmakara became the Buddha Amitabha 
■i. e., infinite life or light and that, which he desired was realised. 
The land of Amitabha 1 the Sukhavatl or Pureland, is situated 
to the west of our world, beyond the thousands of nearer lands 
of Buddhas ; spring is there perpetual. All those who inhabit 
it are of male sex, and of the same adult age. The bodies are not 
material but etheral. Clothes present themselves by simply 
wishing for them, and food in the same way. However, the 
duration of the sojourn with Amida, is only transitory, not eternal. 
The Pureland is not a paradise, but a place of purification, of 
illumination, of orientation toward definite salvation.” 

Two Bodhisattvas are mentioned having left this Buddha-ksetra 
to be born is Sukhavatl viz., Avalokitesvara and Mahasthana- 
prapta. Then follows a new description of the excellences of 
Sukhavatl in which the blessings prayed for in the former 
pranidhanas are represented as realised, and the inhabitants of 
Sukhavatl described as in full enjoyment of all blessings. 

“Ananda then expressed a wish to see Amitabha and the 
Bodhisattvas face to face, and at the same moment Amitabha sent 
a ray of light illuminating the whole world. They could see the 
people of Sukhavatl and the people of Sukhavatl could see 
Sakyamuni and all the iuabitants of the Sahalokadhatu. 

Then a dialogue follows hetween Bhagavat and Ajita, Bhagavat 
asking Ajita whether, after seeing the people of Sukhavatl, he 
thinks that there is any difference between the Paranirmiia- 
vaSavaratin gods and the human beings in Sukhavatl Ajita says 
that he sees none. Next comes a question why some of the people 
are born there miraculously out of lotus flowers, while others are 
born after dwelling for some time within the lotus. The reason is 
that the former have had firm faith in Amitabha, the latter had 
entertained some doubts. Lastly Ajita asks whether people of this and 
other worlds are born in the Sukhavatl, and Bhagavat gives a long 
1 Chin. A-mi-to. Jap. Amida. 
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enumeration of those who either from this or from other Budha- 
ksetras have risen to Sukhavatl. The whole ends with the usual 
panegyric of the Sukhavati-vynha sUtra, and an account of the 
rewards for learning, writing, repeating and teaching it. 1 

The two Sukhavatis differ from each other on smaller points. 
The smaller Sukhavatl-vyuha lays great stress on the fact that 
people can he saved or can he horn in the Sukhavatl, if only they 
remember and repeat the name of the Amitava as a reward or 
necessary result of good works performed in the present life. The 
larger Sukhavatl lays likewise great stress on prayer and faith in 
Amitabha, hut it never neglects ‘the stock of merit, as essential for 
salvation.” 2 

The third Amita book is the Amitayur-dhyana sntra, translated 
by Kalayasas in a. d. 429. In this sntra, Queen Vaidehi, wife 
of Bimbisara of Magadha weary of this wicked world, is 
comforted by Sakyamuni who teaches her how to he born in the 
Pureland and instructs her in the three kinds of goodness. These 
are (i) wordly goodness, such as liliul piety, loyalty, respect 
for parents, etc.; (ii) morality of that internal and unworldly 
kind which is the first foundation of the religious life and 
(iii) the goodness of practice, which includes the practical 
application to life to the four great truths and six paramitas or 
cardinal virtues. A good seed produces good fruit in abundance. 
If we sow the seed of the three goodnesses we shall reap, as a 
fruit, the manifold bliss of the Pureland. Towards the end of 
the sntra, Buddha says. “Let not one’s voice cease, but ten times 
complete the thought and repeat the words Namo Amitabhaya 
Buddhaya or adoration to Amitabha Buddha. This practice is the 
most excellent of all.” 3 

The two Sukhavatl vynhas and the Amitayur-dhyana sntra form 
the basis of the Jodo sect once prevalent both in China and Japan, 
uow a powerful sect in Japan. According to Chinese tradition of 

1 See Bendal, Cambridge Catalogue, pp. 74-76 : also S. B. E. op. tit. 

2 Maxrailllar, S. B. E. XLIX, Introduction, viii, ix. 

3 SBE. vol. XLIX. Part II, pp. 161-169. 
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the Jodo school, Sakyamuni Buddha had prophesied before the people 
assembled on the mountain peak in Lanka (Ceylon) that there 
should appear in South India a great teacher named Nagarjuna, who 
should destroy the conflicting views of Entity 

Sukhlvalt a vyGhaf ;uul non-Entity and teach the Mahayana. 

Nagarjuna taught that there are two ways 
of life, the one a road of difficulty and pain, ‘‘like a toilsome journey 
by land,” and the other, one of ease and pleasure, like “an easy 
voyage in a fair ship over smooth waters.” It is ascribed to 
Nagarjuna that he declared, “Only let him ever call upon the name 
of the Tathagata, and gratefully commemorate the great all- 
embracing vow.” It is for this reason that Nagarjuna is considered 
as the Founder of the Sukhavati sect and is known as the first 
Patriarch. 

Vasubandhu, according to the same tradition, is the second 
Patriarch, who, they say, eloquently preached that salvation lies in the 
faith on AmitSbha. The larger Sukhavati vyilha popularised the cult 
of Amita in China. Some of the well-known Chinese Buddhists of the 
age, such as Tao-an and Hui-yuan greatly moved by the spiritual 
message of Amita, began to preach the doctrine of love in China. 
The larger Sukhavati, it may be reminded, had been introduced 
in China in a.d. 251 by Sanghavarman ; but the smaller one 
was only made known to the Chinese a century and a half after, by 
Kuinarajiva circa 404. Inspite of Hui-yuan’s responsibility for 
the introduction of Amita’s cult, he is not reckoned among the 
patriarchs. But it was he who for the first time gathered into a 
distinct body, a band of monks and laymen for invoking Amita’s 
forgiveness, called the Society of White Lotus in a.d. 386. 
Hui-yuan died a.d. 416 

For about a century and a half we do not hear anything of the 
Amita cult. In the early 6th century a.d. Tan-luan, a confirmed 
Taoist became a Buddhist under the influence of Bodhiruci of the 


Tan-luan an Amidist 


Sui dynasty (a.d. 508-558), Avho Avas working 
at Layong. Tao-luan received the teaching of 


the Pureland and burning the ascetic books put his faith in the 
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paradise of bliss. He followed the teachings of Vasubandhu, 
which he had learned from Bodhiruci, and clearly taught that 
Amita’s great vow was the effective cause of birth in paradise. 
It was at this time that Bodhiruci translated Vasubandhn’s 
commentary on the Aparimitayu stttra (Nanjio, 1204). 

Bodhiruci’s disciple Tan-luan (Jap. Donran) displayed an 
extraordinary zeal for the propagation of Amita cult. Tan-luan died 
in a.d. 600 and was succeeded by Tao-ch’ao (Jap. Doshaku) several 
years after him, as the head of the sect. In Tao-chao’s hand the 
Amita doctrine greatly developed. He taught that Amita must be 
Tao-ch’ao develops considered to be a personal Being and not a mere 
Anui.. - att abstract ideal, that the innumerable practices 

for perfecting righteousness by one’s own efforts are of no value, 
and the invocation of the Name which comprises all virtues, he 
praised as beneficial. He further showed that in all ages it is 
the principle of mercy that alone rules and draws men. Though 
a man had done evil all his life, yet, if he were once brought near 
to the great vow, he would reach the land of bliss and enjoy the 
fruits of salvation. This is the reason why Tao-ch’ao put great 
stress on the Larger Sukhavati vyllha, and which he handed over 
to his disciple, the great Shan-tao (Jap. Zendo). Shan-tao was 
the first that understood the true will of Buddha Sakyamuni in 
his age, and that had pity alike for those who practised meditation 
or moral good, as for those who lived in wickedness. Shan-tao 
further “taught that the effect of salvation is given by the Holy 
light and the sacred name of Amida, and expounded the 
great ocean of wisdom contained in the fundamental vow. The 
believer, having rightly received the adamantine heart of firm 
faith, and having answered to the calling of the Tatliagata with a 
joyful heart, like Yaidehi, Queen of Bimbisara, to whom Sakyamuni 
first gave the teachings about Amida in the Aparimitayu stitra, 
receives the threefold assurance and immediately enters into the 
happiness of the Eternal Life.” 

It is said that this Chinese monk converted the whole Chang-an 
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and even the Emperor Kao-tsung became an Amidist. Many 
marvellous exploits are spoken of him. 

The cult of Amita is a mystery in Buddhist literature and 
religion. In India we hear nothing of it ; neither Fa-hien nor 
Hiuen-tsaug spoke of its existence in India. Buddha’s religion of 
rationalism is opposed to the Bhakti cult of Amita. His paradise 
is always referred to as existing in the west. It is suspected that 
very early influence of Gnostic Nestorian Christians among 
Central Asian Buddhist created this faith. It is suggested that 
Shan-tao received assistance from some Christian in his commem 
taries. 1 

In course of time a considerable Buddhist literature grew in 
China ; a large cemmentarial literature was also written. The Jodo 
literature differed from that of all the other sects of China in its tone 
of simplicity, of sincerity, of charity, of favour ; it comprises of the 
kinds of writings, such as, didactic works, dithyrambs or prayers, 
acts, exhortations to the laity and biographical notices. Tan-luan’s 
Liao-lun an-lo c.hing-t'u-i and Tao-ch’an’s An-lo-chi are didactic 
treatises of best sort. Tan-laun’s Tsan A-mi-t'o-fo-chih contain 
some of the most beautiful prayers to Amita Buddha. Each 
strophe begins with the invocation, “Salutation to thee, from full 
heart, and in all confidence, 0 Amitabha,” and ends thus, “We 
desire that we, and all beings, may be reborn in thy kingdom of 
peace and happiness.” 2 

It is not possible to recount here all the numerous works that 


Its importance in 
Eastern Asia 


were written by the Chinese Buddhists inspired 
by the Sukhavati vyuhas. In Japan a vast 
literature grew inspired by the same spirit of 


Bhakti. ■ The influence of these tiny books was enormous and it 


still wields a great hold on the mind of the people. 


1 Lloyd, Shinron and his work, pp. 50-54 ; also The Creed of Half Japan, 
p- 219. 

2 Wieger, loo. cit. p. 591#. 



XVIII. Yi-Tsing and the Chinese Monks in India 


During the first three centuries of the Buddhist Prapaganda 
in China, the Chinese Buddhists never came in direct contact with 
India. All their knowledge about Buddhism was derived either 
from the Buddhists of Central Asia or from a few Hindu monks 
who came from North-Western provinces of India. No Chinese 
came to India before Fa-hien ; he was the first Chinese who 

brought knowledge about India direct from 
With Fa-hien begins T , , , 

China’s direct contact India. The monk has left us a book on travai 

which gives an accurate though inadequate 
information about Indian and Central Asian Buddhism. The path 
of the pioneer was followed by several batches of pilgrims, 
but few of them have left any record of their experience abroad ; 
nor any biographer has written a detailed account of their 
achievements. The most well-known of the Chinese travellers, 


who linked China spiritually with 
book of travels and biography 
to the English and 


India was Hiuen-tsang, whose 


by 


Hiuen-tsang’s contri¬ 
bution to Sino-Indian 
Fellowship 


his disciples are available 
French speaking peoples. His work known as 
the ‘Record of the Western Countries,’ when 
published, created great sensation in China 
and subsequently inspired many a pious monk 
to visit the holy land of Sakyamuni. These monks came to India 
with the humility of a learner : with them the study of Sanskrit 
and Buddhism was not for an academic distinction, but for 
the solution of the problems of misery that beset mankind. 
With this object in view these monks from Eastern and Central 
Asia left their homes for the unknown lands of India, with 
an attitude of mind quite different from that of the militant 
crusaders of the middle ages, who also wanted to see the land of 
their saviour. Thus the relation established between India and 
China, lasted through several centuries and even now the sacred 
name of the Amita Buddha or the Buddha of the unbounded 
mercy, is still ringing in the ears of millions of devotees. 
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The relation established with India during Hiucn-tsaug’s star 
in the monasteries continued to be intimate 
tcttlr^fo S Hine^Msang 1 S cortliiiJ even after his departure from 

India. A very interesting document is 
preserved in Chinese in the form of correspondence between Sthavira. 
Prajnadeva of Nalanda and TTiuen-tsang. The letter of Prajnadeva 
was conveyed by a monk of Budha-Gaya who went to China 
several years after the return of Hiuen-tsang. The letter, which 
was presumably written in Sanskrit, is now preserved in Chinese 
translation in the Annals of the T'aag dynasty. It reads thus : 

“The one whom the assembly of men of great .science 
(Mahayansahgha) in the temple of Mahabodhi, beside the Vajrasana 
of the marvellous and the blessed Bhagavan. the Stliavira Prajnadeva 
(Chin. Hoei-t’ien) sends this letter to A car v a Moksadeva (the 
Sanskrit name given to Hiuen-tsang by the monks of Noland a) to 
the Kingdom of China, who knows thoroughly and grasps the 
sntras, the vinaya and the sastras. He wislies most respectfully 
that he may have ever little illness and little pain. I, Bhiksn 
Prajnadeva, have now composed 'A panegyric of the Alahapari- 
nirvSna of the Buddha’ and ’A treatise on the knowledge of the 
comparative value of the sntras and sSstras’ etc. I have made 
them over to Bhiksn, Fa-Chiang, who will take them to you. 
Amongst us, the AcArya with vast knowledge, venerable and 
bhadanta Juilnaprabha (Shi-knang). the celebrated disciple of 
Silubhadra of Nalanda, joins me in enquiring of your news. The 
upasakas, every day go on in offereing you their bows and saluta¬ 
tion. Now, we all together, send you a pair of white clothes to show 
you that in our hearts wo have not forgotten you. The way (to 
China.) is long ; therefore do not take into account the smallness of 
the present, and we wish that yon accept it. Now, as regards the 
copies of sntras and silstras you want, we can send them to you, if 
you send us the list. Now, Moksaeatya, this is what we wish 
you to know.” 

This letter was given to Hiuen-tsang by Fa-cheug, who lived in 
China for some years and then returned to India. It was through 
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him that Hiuen-tsang sent a reply to the venerable Jnanaprabha. 
The letter must have been written in Sanskrit by Hiuen-tsang 
and it is preserved in Chinese translation. It reads thus : 

“Some years past, an envoy returned and I learned that the 
grant master Silabhadra has ceased to live. 
to^PrajilldeWs^etter O' 1 hearing this news I was overwhelmed 
with a grief for which I could find no consola¬ 
tion. Alas ! the boat on this ocean of suffering has gone down ! 
the eye of men and the devas dim put out. Can any one express the 
sorrow that his disappearance has caused us ? Formerly, the Prajna 
(Great Intelligence) hid its shine, Kasyapa went on glorifying its 
great work; Avhen SanavGsa left the world Upagupta disclosed his 
good rules and now that a leader of the Law has returned to the 
true place (Nirvana), the masters of the Law should perform their 
task in their turn. My only desire is that pure explanation and 
subtle discussions should expand in floods vast like those of the four 
seas and that the Blessed Science and its beautiful majesty should 
be enternal like the five mountains. 

“Of the sGtras and sastras which I brought, l have already 
translated the YogacGrabhGmi s as fra karika and other works ; 
altogether about thirty books have been translated. 

“At the present time, the son of Heaven (the Chinese Emperor) of 
T’ang dynasty, by his personal saintliness and by his ten thousand 
happinesses should rule the country and give peace to the peaple ; 
with the love of a cakraraja may he spread far away the transfor¬ 
mation which a dharmarGja spreads. For, with regard to the sGtras 
and sastras which have been produced we have obtained the favour 
of a preface by the divine brush [imperial preface] ; the officials 
concerned have received the order for distributing the texts in the 
kingdom ; even the neighbouring countries shall receive copies as 
a result of the order. Although we are at the end of the last 
period of images, 1 the bright glory of law of Dharma is very 
sweet and very perfect. It is not different from what the 

1 There was a tradition about the disappearance of two images near the 
Buddha-Gaya. when Buddhism would come to an end. 
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transformation was at SrUvasti and the garden of Jetavana. This 
is what I humbly desire you to know. 

‘'While being wrecked in the Indus (Sin-tu) I lost a bundle of 
sacred books 1 ; now 1 write here the list (of books) at the end of 
this letter. If you have occasion 1 beg you to send them. Here¬ 
with a few small things that 1 send you as offering, wishing you 
should kindly accept tjieui.” 

After Hiuen-tsang’s return the spirit of travelling abroad was 
greatly stimulated among the Buddhist. 3 'outh of China and for 
several years the reigns of the Tang rulers were specially 
propitious for such adventures. The last of the monk travellers of 
this, period was Yi-tsing, whose name is well- 
and'Rio'jniphy.' 001 ^ known to us from the translation of his Record 
into English by Takakusu. For our purpose 
the importance lies in the fact that he was responsible for the 
translations of a number of Sanskrit works ; but his biography of 
eminent monks is of no less consequence. We shall therefore 
give a brief outline of the life of Yi-tsiug and then proceed to 
describe the lives of the monks who came before him. 

Yi-tsing was born in 635 in modern Cho-shan (in Chi-1 i), during 
the reign of the Tang Emperor T’aitsung (627-649). The boy 
had the usual Chinese education ; but since libs twelfth year he 
began to study the sacred books of Buddhism. He took pravarjyB, 
when he was fourteen years of age. It was, he 
a. traveI ’ tells us, in his eighteenth year (652), that he 

formed the intention of travelling to India, 
which was not, however, fulfilled till his thirty-seventh year (071). 
During some nineteen years of the interval he seems to have applied 
all his youthful vigour to the study of Buddhism, so as ‘not to 
render his life useless by indulging himself in secular literature.’ 

Yi-tsing was a great admirer of Fa-hicn and Hiueu-tsang. 
While he was staying at Chang-an, he may have witnessed the ‘noble 
enthusiasm of Hiuen-tsang’ and after his death the great funeral 

1 This incident is given in his biography. II. T. lost several books and 
various flower-seeds of India which lie had gathered. See Beal. p. 191. 

34 
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ceremony carried out under the direction of the Emperor, made a 
lasting impression on his mind and he was more than ever fired 
with the desire of visiting the Buddhist countries. 

Yi-tsang, was one of the many pilgrims who left China for India. 
Be took the southern sea-route and left Canton in 671 a. d. He 
came to (Sumatra) Srivijaya, that island empire of the Hindus, 
where he lived for a few months and learned Sanskrit. Then he 


sailed for India and reached Tttmralipti the 
liin llfe ’ D 1110 ^ aSt ' port of Bengal in G73. In India he visited the 
Nalanda monastery, Gaya and the various other important places, 
studied Buddhist vinaya thoroughly and left India from the port 
of Tamralipti in 085. He came back to Srivijaya in 689 spending 
several years in Ceylon and worked there till 695, when he returned 
home. Srivijaya was a great centre of Hindu culture, and Yi-tsing 
selected the place as most advantageous for his literary activities 
as he could easily secure the help of Sanskrit pandits. He sent his 
translations of various sHtras and sastras in 10 volumes, including 
the Nan-hai-clri-lcuei-nai-fa-ch'uan (The Record and the memoires 
of the contemporary monks) through a Chinese monk who was 
returning home in G93. 1 


His biography" tells us that Yi-tsing was twenty-five years 
abroad (671-695) and travelled in more than one hundred thirty 
countries ; he came back to China in 695 in the time of Empress 
Wu Tso-t'ien, bringing with him some 400 different texts of 
Buddhist books, the slokas numbering 500,000 and a real plan of 
the Vajrasana (the seat of Buddha-Gaya) of the Buddha. 

Yi-tsing translated 50 works in 230 fasciculi ; lie began by 
collaborating with Siksananda of Khotau in the work of translation 
but later on they worked independently. He died in a.d. 713 in 
in his 79th year. His life and works are greatly commended by 
the Emperor Chung-tsung his contemporary T’ang ruler in the 
preface to the Tripitaka catalogue. 


1 Record , General Introduction, p. xxxvi. 
1 Ch&vannes, Memoires i>. 193ft'. 
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yi-tsing furnishes us with a clear conspectus of the Buddhist 


Description of the 
Buddhist sects of 
India. 


Buddhist church 
in course of time 
some of them 


sects as they existed in India in the latter half 
of the seventh century. We have already 
spoken of the eighteen sects, which divided the 
in his early stage. But all these different sects 
ceased to keep up their distinctive character and 
even lost their individual existence. Yi-tsing, 


however, divides these sects into four principal groups or nikayas. 

(1) The Mah as aftghika nikaya, comprised seven sub¬ 
divisions ; but was apparently the least influential school. The 
three pitakas, belonging to it contain 100,000 slokas each or three 
lakh stanzas altogether, which if translated into Chinese, would 
amount to a thousand Chinese fasciculi. 

(2) The Sthavira nik&ya sub-divided into three. They had 
a Tripitaka, same as the above. This is the school to which 
Pali canons belong. It was predominant in South India, Ceylon, 
and was also found in the Eastern Bengal. 

(3) The 3ful as a r v astiv ad a nikaya with four sub-divisions. They * 
had a Tripitaka as extensive as the above schools. Almost all belonged 
to this school in N. India and it was flourishing in Magadha. 

(4) The Sammitiya nikaya with four sub-divisions flourished 
in Lata, and Sindhu. The three pitakas of this school contain 
200,000 slokas, the "Vinaya alone having 30,000 slokas. All 
these opinions were followed in Magadha, because the holy places 
of Magadha and the University of Nalanda attracted all shades of 
opinion, and Bengal seems to have been singularly catholic. 1 

The chief aim of Yi-tsing’s visit to India and the southern 
islands was to study the discipline or vinaya of the Baddhists. He 
writes, “On account of some misinterpretations 
His ob |?ct y to study p anc [ ec i down, the disciplinary rules have 

suffered and errors constantly repeated, have 
become customs which are contrary to the original principles. 
Therefore, according to the noble teaching and the principal customs 


1 


Eliot, opt cit, II, p. 192 ; Records, Intro, xxiii, xxiv 4-5. 
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actually carried on in India, 1 have carefully written the following 
articles which are forty in number, and have divided them into 
four books. This is called Nan-hai-chi-kuei-nai-fa-chuan i.e., 
the Record of the Sacred Law sent home from 


Record of the Sacred 
Law. 


southern sea.” (Records, 


contents of the Record will at once shew the 


nature of observations made by Yi-tsing during his travels. 

Yi-tsing’s greatest contribution to Chinese Buddhist literature 
is his translation of the vinaya of the Mnlasarvastivadins. The 
vinaya of this school is a vast collection, which covers about 
eight volumes of the Chinese tripitaka. The Chinese translation 
was done under the superintendence of Yi-tsing. 
Mulasauastivada 'p| le translation was begun in 703 and finished 

in a. d. 710 and at tho time of completion 54 
persons were engaged in the work. 

The whole vinaya literature translated by Yi-tsing consists of 
seventeen 1 treatises of various sizes; of these six are not mentioned 
in the catalogue of Naujio. Besides these, Y i-tsing translated two 
works ; viz., MBlasarvSstivSda Vinaya samgraha of Jinamitra, a 
work in 14 chapters (Nanjio, 1127) and the M.-S. Nikaya 
Vinayagatlia of Vaisakhya' in 3 chapters (Nanjio, 1143). The 
last work in verse is a summary of the Vinaya, which was 
translated by Yi-tsing in India while staying in the monastery 
of Nalanda. Yi-tsing also wrote two original tracts on the 
vinaya of the Mhlasaravastivada school which are also found in 
the Chinese tripitaka. (Nanjio, 1508, 1506). 2 3 * 

.The vinaya 8 of the Malasarvadins has also been accepted as 
the canon by the Tibetans. It is known as Dulva in the Kaujur 
collection of the Tibetan tripitaka and comprise 13 volumes of 
Xylographic print. The Tibetan is divided in seven parts : 


1 Ibid, p, 19-20. 

2 S. Levi, Les element de formation du Divyavadana. Toimg Pao. 1907, 

pp, 110-112. 

3 Wassilieff, Le Bouddhism d’apres Yinayas, Revue dc Vhistorie des religion 

1896, pp. 318-325 ; translated from the Russiam by Syivain Levi. 
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(1) Vinaya vastu, (2) Pratimoksa (3) Vinaya vibhago, (4) Bhiksuni 
Pratimoksa, (5) Bhiksuni vinaya vibhaglia, (6) Vinayavastu, 
(7) Yinaya uttra grantha. 

The Chinese vinaya and the Tibetan dnl va however differ in their 
arrangement. The MnlasarvSstivada vinaya was translated into 
Chinese in the first decade of the eighth century, while the Tibetan 
dulva was translated during the ninth century. It appears from this 
that from the seventh century the Mnlasarvdstivada vinaya began 
to gain popularity in Northern India. Yi-tsing distinctly speaks of the 
popularity of this school and describes in his Records the vinaya 
rules prevalent in the islands of the South Sea. He further held 
the Mnlasarvastivada nikaya as one of the four principal sects of 
Buddhism, the other three were the Sthavira, MahSsanghika and 
the Sammitiya schools. The Mnlasarvastivada according to him 
was divided into four branches: (1) the Sarvastivadins, (2) the 

Dharmaguptas, (3) the Makisasakas, (4) the Kasyapiyas. In 
Chinese vinayas of the following sects are preserved : 

(1) Sarvastiviida vinaya done into Chinese in a. d. 404 by 
Punyatara (and Kumarajiva). 

(2) Dhannagupta vinaya translated a. d. 405 by 

Buddhayasas. 

(3) Mahasanighika ninaya in a. d. 416 translated by 
Buddhabhadra and Pa-hien. 

(4) Mahisasak a vinaya translated in a. d. 424 by Buddhajlva. 

(5) MahSyana Sthavira vinaya in 483-493 (lost) and a part 
of the Samantapasadika by Sahglmbhadra in 489. 

(6) Mulasarvastivada 1 in a. d. 703-710 by Yi-tsing. 

1 The following is the complete list Yi-tsing’s translations of the vinayas. 

1 Vinaya—50 fasc. [Ch. Tripitaka xvi, part, 8 and 9] (Nanjio, 1118) 

2 Bhiksuni vinaya 20 fasc- [XVI. 10] (Nanjio, 1124) 

3 Sariryukta vastu (?), 40 fase. fXVll, 1 & 2] tNanjio 1121) 

4 Sanghabhedaka vastu 20 fasc. [XVII, 3] (Nanjio, 1123) 

5 Bhaisajya-vastu (?) 18 fasc- [XVII, 4 ; pp. 1—79] 

6 Pravarjya (Upasampada) vastu (?) 4 fasc. [XVII. 4 : pp. 80-97] 

7 Varsa-vasa-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVII. 4 ; pp. 98-101] 

8 Pravarana-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVII, 4; pp. 101-104] 

9 Carma-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVII. 4 ; pp. 104-111] 
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The above dates show that the principal vinayas were introduced, 
in China between a. n. 404 and 425, that is, within the first two 
decades of the fifth century. But the Mnlasarvastivada vinaya was 
introduced in China full three hundred years after the appearance 
of the vinaya of the above school. During these three hundred years, 
the vinaya of the Dharmagupta sect, was most popular in the Buddhist 
sahglia. The late introduction of the MttlasarvSstivada vinaya by 
Yi-tsiug in China, does not however preclude its claim to antiquity, 
ft may he mentioned here that the Divyavadana, a Sanskrit work 
of Buddhist stories 1 is practically based on the MnlasarvBstiv5da 
vinayar Out of 38 sections consisting of about 655 printed pages 
of the Diyyavadana , only six sections of about 100 pages have no 
corresponding Chinese varsion ; most of the sections about 21 have 
corresponding Chinese in the vinaya of the MUlasarvEsti v adis. n 

This school probably orginated at Mathura, and developed a 
literature long before at the third century a. n. The AsokSvadSna is 
considered to be also a vinaya of this school, which was translated 
in the third Century a. i>. 4 

We owe our knowledge of our vinaya of the M.-S. School to 
Yi-tsing who in his Records gives a detailed study of the vinaya 
or disciplines in the Buddhist kingdom of his times. Further 
in his Records Yi-tsing mentions the names of the famous Hindu 
thinkers of India, first, ‘of an early age,’ second ‘of the middle age,’ 


10 Kb thin a (civara) vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVJI. 4 ; pp. 112-113] The whole texts 
of Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivada represented by Yi-tsing. amounted to about 
170 fasciculi ( Records , Intro, p. xxxviii) 

11 Nidana. 5 fasc. fXVII. 5 ; pp. 1-20] (Nanjio 1137) 

12 Matrka, 5 fasc. [XVII. 5; pp. 20-38] (Nanjio 1134) 

13 Eka-sata Karma, 10 fasc. [XVII. 6; pp. 38-77] (Nanjio, 1131) 

14 Vinaya Sutra or Pratimoksa, 1 fasc [XVII. 5; pp. 77-84] (Nanjio, 1110) 

15 Bhiksuui Pratimobsa sutra 1 fasc, [XVH. 5] (NaDjio, 1149) 

16 Vinayanidana matrka gatha 15 leaves [XVII, 5 pp. 93-96] (Nanjio, 1110) 

17 Samyukta vastu gatha 10 leaves [XV111. 5 ; pp. 97-99] (Nanjio, 1141) 

1 Cowell and Neil. The DiryUvadUna , 1886, in Roman Script, 

s Levi, loc.-cit, 

* Levi, loc.-cit. p- 110- 
4 Przylushi — Legends de Anoka , op. cil. 
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and thirdly ‘of late years’ and of his age. Tlio age preceding 
Yi-tsiug was a glorious era for Indian philoso- 
of India pliy. 1 t-tsing mentions by name the following 

magnate of the age. 1 DiguSga, 3 the great 
logician stands at the top of the ‘recent year’ teachers followed 
by a galaxy of the brilliant writers ; (2) DliarmapSla, the teacher of 
Silabhadra of Nalanda, many of whose commentaries were rendered 
by Hiuen-tsang in Chinese ; (3) Dharinakirti, the most 

famous commentator on logic made great improvement in the 
dialectics; (4) Sllbhadra, pupil of DharmaplSla, President of Nalanda 
and'Guru of Hiueu-tsing ; (5) Sthiramati, a pupil of Vasubandhu 
and commentator ; (G) Gupamati, devoted himself to the schools 
of Libya ; (7) Siiiilracandra ; (S) PrajnSgupta, fully expounded 
the Saddharnia by refuting all antagonistic views ; (9) Guiia- 
prablia, popularised for a second time the study of vitiaya ; (10) 
Jinaprabha, was the teacher of the Chinese monk Iliuen-chao, 
who was in Nalanda in a. n. f>49* Of tliese names the 
most well-known is that of DigiiSga. Eight books are mentioned 
against this great logician of middle ages." 
Dignaga, tho Logician We have seen above that Hiuen-tsang 
translated two works of Dignaga, viz., 
Nyayadvara Tarlca mini, (Nanjio, 1224) and Alambana 
Parlha , (Nanjio, 1173) and also Nyaya Pravem, a work attributed 
to SapkarasvSmin by Chinese authorities and to Dignaga by 
Tibetans. Yi-tsing translated several works of HignSga f he 
retranslated Nyayadvara (Naujio, 1223) which had been done by 
Hiuen-tsang and translated Hhannapala’s (Nalanda) of commentary 
on the Alambana Pariksa (Nanjio, 1174). 

1 Record, p. 181. 

3 Jina is a mi^iransliteratiou by Takakusm, Watters, un Yuan Chwang. 
s Chavannes, Memo ire, sur less Reli.yie.uz Eminents , p. 17. 

* Records, p. 186-187 
1 A chart of Diprnaga’s works shown ; 

From Yi-tsing’s Records Nanjio Tibetan Tunjur 

1. “Sastra on the 
meditation on tho 
three works.” 


Trikala-pariksa 
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Yi-tsing translated two works of Asanga with, tho commentaries 
by Vasuhandhu (Nanjio, 1208 and 1231 ; 1230) ; but two of his 
other translations deserve special treatment. One is a hymn by 

His translation of Matrceta and the other a letter by NagSrjunn. 
MSircata’s hymus. Matrceta used to he confused with Asvaghosa ; 

but now the two personalities arc clearly distinguished. Matrceta’s 
Sanskrit poems are lost in the original ; only some fragments 
have been discovered in Central Asia, where readers will find more 
details. 

We learn from Yi-tsing that, once Matrceta was quite popular 
in India among the Buddhists. Yi-tsing says that u in hidia 
numerous hymns of praise to he sung at worship have been cure- 


2. Sam-luksana 

Sarvjilaksaiut 


rihyiina-siisl.ra 

dhyana-siistra 


Kari 1? a. 

<N. 1229). Trans, by 



Yi-tsing. 


H. Saslra on the 

Alambann-pratyaya 


meditation ou the 

dhyana siislra iN- 1174) 

Alamlana Pariksa 

object. 

by Hiucn-tsaug. 


4. ‘Hastra on tho 

Hetudvara sastra 

Hetucakra daraarn 

Gate of Cause 

([Ietucakra datnavu 

or (T)Nyaya-pravesa 


ace. to Tuhianski) 

alleged to S&n- 


Nyaya pravesa 

karaavamin by 


aec, to Y. Ulialta 

Chinese (2) Second 


eharya, Kieth and 

translation from 


others, (Naojio, 1210) 

the Chinese. 

5. Hastra ou tho 

‘Hetvabhasa dvara 


Gate of tho Resem¬ 

Sastra’ (Recor.s- 


bling cause 

tructed) 


ti. IN y ad vara 

(1) Nyayadvara Tarka 


(Tarka) Kflstru. 

Sastra by Iliucn- 



fsnag (X. 12211) 



12) by Yi-tsing (N. 1223). 


7. Prajnapti 

Prajnapti hetu 


hetu samgraha (?) 

Saingraha (?) Sastra 


7?astra, 

by Yi-tsing (N. 1221) 


8. i^astra ou tho 


Prarnai’i 

(tronpod inferences 


samuecaya. 


Chang-Chnng-lun by 

* For Tibetan see 


Yi-tsing (X. 1256) 

Yidyabusan’s 



Medtival India 



Logic, pp. S‘9-101 
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fully handed down.” Matrceta’s was one of those admirable 
stotras. “Matrceta by his great literary talent and virtues excell¬ 
ed all learned men of his age...He composed first a hymn consisting 
of 400 slokas, and afterwards another of 150. He treats generally 
of the six paramitas and expounds all excellent qualities of the 
Buddha...All who compose hymns imitate his style...Throughout 
India everyone who becomes a monk is taught Matrceta’s two 
hymns, as soon as he repeats the fifteen Silas. This course is 
adopted by both the Mahayana and Hinayana schools.” Yi-tsing 
further enumerates six reasons of its being so popular with the 
monks in India. “Firstly, these hymns enable us to know the 
Buddha’s great and profound virtues. Secondly, they show us 
how to compose verses. Thirdly, they ensure the purity of 
language. Fourthly, the chest is expanded in singing them. 
Fifthly, by reciting them nervousness in an assembly is overcome. 
Sixthly, by their use, life is prolonged, free from disease.” 
(Record, p._ 157-158), Yi-tsing therefore translated this work 
into Chinese (Nanjio, 1456). 

His other work is the translation of Suhrllekha of Nagarjuna. 

Nagarjuna’s It was not a new work in Chinese. It had 

Suhrllekha appeared twice before him in the Chinese 

language, once done by Gruhavarman in a.d. 431 (Nanjio, 1464) 
and again by Sanghavarman in 534 a. d. (Nanjio, 1471). But 
Yi-tsing’s translation greatly popularized it in China. He writes 
“Bodhisattva Nagarjuna wrote an epistle in verse which is called 
Suhrllekha, meaning, ‘Letter to an intimate friend’ ; it was dedicat¬ 
ed to his old Danapati, named Jetaka Satavahana, a king in South 
India. The beauty of the writing is striking, and his exhortations 
as to the right way are earnest. His kindness excels that of 
kinship, and the purport of the epistle is indeed manifold.” 

“We should,” he writes, “respect and believe the Triratna and 
support our fathers and mothers. We should keep the sil a, and avoid 
sinful deeds. We should not associate with men until we know 
their character. We must regard wealth and beauty as the foulest 
of things. We should regulate well home affairs and always 

35 
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remember that the world is impermanent.” He treats fully of the 
conditions of prefas and of the Tiryak-yoni, likewise of the gods, 
men and the hell-spirits. Even though fire should he burning 
above our head, he further writes, we ought to waste no time in 
putting our Moksa, reflecting on the truths of twelve n id an as. 

“He advises us to practise the three-fold wisdom (three prajnas), 
that we may clearly understand the ‘noble eight-fold path’ and 
teaches us the ‘four truth’ (catvara ary a satya) to realise the two¬ 
fold attainment of perfection. Like Avalokitesvara, we should 
not make any distinction between friends and enemies. "We shall 
then live hereafter in the SukhSvatl for ever, through the power 
of the Buddha Amitayus, whereby one can exercise the superior 
power of salvation over the world.” 1 

But the history of the Sino-Indian contact cannot be told 
without a reference to the lives of the eminent monks who visited 

Yi-tsing’s 'Eminent ^ rlc * ia an( l her colonies during the short period 

Monks;. intervening the time of Hiuen-tsang and Yi- 

tsing, a period of less than half a century. Yi-tsing’s Si-yu-chi- 
fa-kao-seng-chuan (Nanjio 1491), contains the biographies of 
60 such monks, who went out of China in search of Law. 
Chavannes in the Introduction to the Memoir e 2 calls attention 
to the remarkable fact that in a single generation sixty 

, persons were found willing to undertake 

Sixty monks came ... 

to India in half a such a perilous journey. Moreover, he shows 

good reasons to believe that there were many 
more pilgrims of whose wanderings no record has been preserved 
and that the actual number of those pious palmers must have 
amounted to several hundreds. 3 

1 Record, p. 161-162 ; the king referred to here seems to be an Andhra 
king, who bore the title of Satavahana. For the entire translation see H. 
Wenzel, bes ses-pai-phrir-yig 'Friendly Epistle’ frem the Tibetan version, J.P.T.S. 
1886 

2 Memoirs compose a l’Epoque de la Orande Dynastie Tang sur les 
Religieux Eminents qui allerent chercher la loi dans le pays d’accident par 
1-ising— Traduit en Francais par Edouard Chavannes. Henceforward referred 
Memoire. Leroux. Paris, 1894, 218 pages. 

2 Ibid., Indroduction, pp. xx-xxi. 
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Yi-tsing in his preface to his memoir has aluded to the journeys 
of Fa-hien and Hiuen-tsang, who proceeded to the Western 
countries to procure Buddhist hooks and pay reverence to sacred 
relics. He briefly describes the hardships and dangers of the 
route, and the difficulty of finding shelter and entertainment in the 
different countries as there were no temples set apart for 
Chinese priests. He then goes on to ennnmerate the names of the 
pilgrims referred to in his Memoires. 1 

We shall however describe very briefly the more important 
travellers, who came to India, either as pure pilgrims or as 
collectors of Sanskrit manuscripts. 

Hiuen-chao, a native of Sien-ehang in the district of T’ai, come 
from a distinguished Chinese family. He forsook 
Prakstamatf 0 callcd the world and took the Hindu name of Prakasa- 
mati (Pan-kia-shi-mo-ti), a custom usually 
followed by non-Hindu monks. He got himself ready for visiting 
the sacred places of India, and for the purpose of studying the 
scripture, came about a. d. 638 to Chang-an where he began to learn 
Sanskrit in a monastery. With the mendicant’s staff in hand, 
Hiuen-chao proceeded westward, passed through Su-li (Sogdiana) 
traversed Turkistan, crossed Tibet and came to Jrdandhara 
(She-lan-t’uo) having narrowly escaped death at the hands of 
brigands. 

He lived in Jalandhara and passed four years there. He was 
honoured by the local king who detained him and made all 
arrangements for him. Hiuen-chao studied sutra and vinaya 
and gained proficiency in Sanskrit literature. Having acquired 
some knowledge, he proceeded towards the south, and came to 
Mahabodhi, where he lived for four years. There he meditated 
upon the marvellous work of the Lord Buddha and applied himself 


1 S. Beal, Indian Travels of Chinese Buddhists Ini. And. 1881, pp. 109ff 
192ff, 246ff. The Life of Hiuen-tsang by Shaman Hwei-li with an introduction 
containing an account of the works of I-tsing by Samuel Beal-••with a preface 
by L. Cranmer-Byng, Trubner. Pop, Ed., 1914. 
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heart alid soul to comprehend the meaning of the Abhidharma. 

From there the Chinese monk went to Nalanda, 
Studied at Nalanda , 

where he lived for three years, there he 


studied the Madhyamaha sastra of Nagarjuna and the &ata- 
tastra of Aryadeva under Jinaprahha, who is mentioned by Yi- 
tsing in his Record (p. 181) and the yogac&ra with Ratnasiiiiha. 
{Ibid., p. 184). 


Then Hiuen-chao went up to the country to the north of the 
river Ganga (Ganges) and was welcomed in the Sinja vihara by 
the king Jambu where he passed three more years. In the 
meantime, Wang-Hiuen-ts’e, the ambassador, who had lived in 
the court of Harsavardhana and had returned to China, spoke 
highly of the virtue of this Chinese monk in his official report. 
Hiuen-chao was ordered from home to return to China and 
accordingly he went back by the route through Nepal and Tibet 
with some Sanskrit books. 

At Loyang Hiuen-chao was greatly honored for his knowledge 
and he commenced to expound the essential portion of the 
Buddhist Law. With a group of Chinese monks he began to 
translate the Sarvastivada Vinaya safngraha (Sa-pus-to-pu-lu- 
shi) 1 But he could not finish the work as he was ordered by the 
emperor to go to India to bring the Brahmana Lokayata (Lu-kia-i- 
to) who knew the art of longivity and who seem to be a man of 
Orissa. 2 Hiuen-chao set out again, passed by the way of the 
piled-up rocks (asmaknta) along the steep and craggy road that 
leads across rope-bridges into Tibet. Having escaped with life 
from a band of Hiung-nu robbers he arrived at the border of North 
India. There he met the imperial Chinese envoy, who was taking 
back the Lokayata to China. Hiuen-chao visited several countries 
and at last came to Nalanda, where he met Yi-tsing. After this 
he wanted to go back to China by the N. W. route ; but that was 
blocked by the Tajiks (Arabs, Mussalmans ?), then he tried 


1 Translated afterwards by Yi-tsing in A. D. 700, Nanjio, 1127. 

2 Memoire, p. 21. 
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the Tibetan route, which he found equally closed to traffic. There¬ 
fore he returned to Magadha, where he died aged 60 odd years. 

Tao-hi was a monk of Li-ch’eng, in the district of Ts’i. 
He took the Hindu name of Srideva (she-li-t’i-p’uo). He 


Tao-hi called Srideva 


came to India by the northern route through 
Tibet and after visiting several kingdoms came 


to Mahabodhi, paid respect to the sacred trees and spent several 
years there. He also lived in Nalanda where he studied Vinaya 
, i and Sanskrit language. He had talent for 
literature. In Mahabodhi he engraved one 
tablet in Chinese, and at Nalanda he copied more than four hundred 
chapters of Buddhist texts, old and new, which he meant to take to 
China. He was a contemporary of Yi-tsing, but he did not meet 
him. Tao-hi died at the age of fifty. 

She-pien was a man of the same district as Tao-hi. This monk 
was well-versed in Sanskrit and the Vidyamantra , by which 
probably Tantra is meant. In company of Hiuen Chao he came 
to the Western India and arrived Amarakuva, (?) whose 
king greatly honoured him. He met his countrymen Tao-hi 
in the royal temple there. This monk died at thirty-five, without 
performing any great act. 1 She-pien was accompanied by a 
man of the capital, Chang-Ngan known 
by his common name Wong-po and by the 
church name Matisinha (Mo-ti-seng-ho). 
Arriving at the middle country, he dwelt in the temple of Sin-che, 
but could not progress in the learning of Sanskrit. He returned 
homewards by way of Nepal and died on the way at the age of forty. 2 


Tao-fang, Tao-sheng and Shang-min were all men of the 
district Ping. Tao-fang came to India by the 
‘ k :i; " route through Nepal, stayed at Mahabodhi for 

several years ; while Yi-tsing visited India Tao-fang was still living 


1 Memoire as well Beal No. 3. 

2 Memoire, No. 15, Beal No. 13. 
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Hiuen hoei. 


in Nepal (Napa-luo). 1 Tao-sheng took the Sanskrit name 
Candradeva. In 649 he came to India by the 

CandraTeva^ Tibetan road, studied at a place twelve 
stages to the eastward of Nalanda, the 
HinayUna scriptures for many years. Returning to China through 
Nepal he died. 2 Chang-min came by sea route, which will ho 
described below. 

Hiuen-hoei was a native of the capital who came to India by 
the N.-W. route, entered Kashmir and took 
charge of the elephants of the king. Afterwards 
he visited several places and went back to Nepal where he died. 3 

A Chinese monk, whose native name is not given, accompanied 
the envoy that came to India (probably under "Wang Hiuen-tse) 
by the N.-W. route to Fo-k’o-luo (Puskalavati and not Balkh) and 
lodged in the Nava-vihara. In this monastery the principles of 
HinaySna were taught. Having becoming a priest, he took the 
name of Citravarman. He learned a little Sanskrit and returned 
home by the Northern route. 

Yi-tsing also speaks of two men, sons of the wet-nurse of the 
princes of Tibet (probably the Chinese Princess Wu-cheng who 
was married to Srong-bstan-gam-po of Tibet) who spoke Sanskrit 
well and understood Sanskrit books. Lung, a Chinese monk, whose 
place of origin Yi-tsing is unable to tell, came by the Northern 
route wishing to visit the sacred place. Lung was fortunate in 
having been able to secure a Sanskrit copy of the Saddharma- 
punctarilca in Mid-India and went to Gandhara, where he died. 

Of Sin-chiu, whose Sanskrit name is Sraddhavarman (not 
Charitravarman of Beal, No. 25) Yi-tsing does 
varman. not give the place of origin. He came te India 

by the N.-W. route and lived in the Sin-che 
monastery in the country of An-mu-lu-po (Amaravati). In an 
upper room of the temple he constructed a sick chamber for the 


1 Memoirs, 11 ; Beal 10. 

2 Memoire 12 ; Beal 11. 

3 Memoire 16; Beal 14. 
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sick brothers. He died there at the age of thirty-five (Yi-tsing 
30 ; Beal 25). 

Chi-hing, of Ngai-chan, whose Sanskrit name is Prajnadevaf 

Chi-hing or (Pan-jo-ti-p’uo) came to India, and lived in the 

Prajnadeva. famous monastery of Sin-eh’e, where so many 

foreign monks lived (Yi-tsing 31, Beal 26). Many a Chinese 
monk came in search of Sanskrit MSS. but died without f ulfillin g 
their purpose. 

Yi-tsing mentions several Corean monks who came to India 
Several Korean monks in this time. Aryavarman was a Corean, who 
in India left Chang-an in a. d. 638 and set out 

with a view to recover the true teaching and to adore the sacred 
relics. He lived in the monastery of Hal and a copying out many 
sUtras, where he finally died aged seventy odd years. 1 

Hwei-yeh 2 another Corean set out for India in a. d. 638, 
arrived at Nalanda and there studied sacred books. Yi-tsing, while 
living at Nalanda one day came across the 
libray of the monk, which consisted of Chinese 
books and Sanskrit copies made by him. The priests said that 
the monk had died the same year, at about sixty years of age. 

Hiuen-t’ai, another Corean monk, called by the Sanskrit 
name of Sarvajnadeva, came by the Tibetan road to India 
(650-655 a.d.). He came as a pilgrim and 
Sarvjnadevaf a visited several holy places. Hiuen-ko, a 
Korean. Corean who came to India with Hiuen-chao 

(No. 1) only to die at Mahabodhi. Two other priests of Corea 
started from Chang-Ngan by the southern sea-route and came to 
Srivijaya (Sumatra) and died in the country of Pu-lu-ssa to the 
west of Srivijaya. 3 

Hwei-lun was a native of Corea, who adopted the Hindu 


Studied at Nalanda 


1 Memoire4, Beal 4. 

2 Hwie-nieh of Beal 

8 Memoire, 8 & 9 ; Beal 8. 
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name of Prajnavarma (Pan-jo-po-mo). He came from Corea by 
sea to tlie modern Fu-kien and Koang-tong and 
Prajuavarma thence by land and water went to Cbang-an. 

There he received an imperial order to proceed 
to the West in company of Hiuen-ehao (see above) as his servant. 
After reaching India he visited all the sacred places and at last 
came to stay at the monastery of Sin-ehe in the country of 
Amaravati where he lived for ten years. 

Hwei-lun proceeded eastward and came to the monastery 
called Gaudkara-chanda which had been built by '.the people of 
Tu-ho-lo or Tokharisthan, for the convenience of their monks. 
It was a rich monastery. Hwei-lun lived there and acquired good 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language and studied the Abhidharma 
works. When Yi-tsing visited India Hwei-lun was still living 
here ; he was then about forty years old. 

While at Nalanda Yi-tsing met a man of Tu-ho-lo or Tukhara. 
It was Buddhadharma (Fo-t’o-ta-mo) a priest of that country, where 


A man of Tu-ho-lo 


Sanghavarman of 
Central Asia 


Buddhism was still flourishing. He was a 
man of great size and strength but of gentle 
disposition. He wandered through the provinces of China and 
went to the West and came to India, when Yi-tsing saw him. 

He speaks of another monk of Central Asia. Sanghavarman 
(Seng-kia-po-mo) was a man of K’ang, which is the Chinese name 
of Sogdiana ( i. e. Samarkhand). In his youth 
he crossed the sand desert and went to China. 

In 656-660 he was ordered by the Emperor 
to accompany the ambassador who was proceeding towards 
India. Sanghavarma visited the Mahabodhi temple and the 
Vajrasana, where he burnt lamps for seven days and seven nights 
continuously. In the garden of the Mahabodhi, this monk 
engraved the image of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara on a Asoka 
tree. He was held in great esteem by his contemporaries, 
with whom he however returned to China. But the very 
soon he received imperial order to go to the district of 
Kiao (Cochin-China) to administer relief to the people who were 
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suffering from famine and pestilence. This Bodliisattva daily 
distributed food and wept for the orphans and was called by the 
people ‘the weeping Bodliisattva.’ He died shortly afterwards from 
infection caught there at about sixty. (Memoire 88 ; Beal 28). 

During the T’ang dynasty the sea-route from China to India 
was greatly used by traders and pilgrims. The peninsula of 
Further India and the islands of the Indian 
Sanskrit Cultme Ocean had been mnduised and some of the 
places had international reputation as a centre 
of Hindu culture, such as, the kingdom of Srivijaya of Sumatra, the 
Ka-linga province of Java, Funan or ancient Annam. Everywhere 
Sanskrit was studied and Chinese pilgrims found scholars to help 
and shelter to rest. Yi-tsing himself came by this route and 
mentions a large number of monks who came to India by the same 
route. 

Chang-min 1 was a monk of the district of Ping, who took this 
sea-route ; two of his country-men had come by the land-route 
and we have met them before. He was very 
' , U pious and longed to be reborn in the Western 

Paradise of Amitabha. While in Loyang he had vowed to write 
out the sacred book of Praj naparamita in 10,000 chapters. He 
travelled throughout China preaching the doctrine ; at last coming 
to the coast, he embarked a ship for Ho-ling which is a part of 
Java, 2 whence he proceeded by sea to Malaya (Mo-lue-yu) and 
thence wishing to go to India he took another merchant-ship. 
The ship foundered in a storm; the Chinese monk and his companion 
monk sat quietly in the ship while others struggled to reach a 
boat. 3 Yi-tsing, who took the sea-route from China and lived 
for many years in Indonesia speaks of a large number of such 
monks, who came as far as Cochin-China and Ceylon and could not 
fulfil their desired pilgrimage. 


1 Not Sheng-ti as in Beal, No. 12. 

2 Pelliot, BKFEO. iv. 

3 Yi-tsing 13 ; Beal 12. 

36 
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Several monks of the district of Yih are mentioned by Yi-tsing 
who came by this southern sea-route. Ming-yuen 

M Cmtadova° r was a doctor ' Pharma, whose Sanskrit name 
was Cintadeva. He came to Tonkin by sea 
and then to Ho-ling or Java, whence he came to Ceylon. Ceylon 
was famous for Buddhist relics and specially as tradition has it, 
that a tooth of Buddha was deposited in the Danta-pura monastery. 
This monk in his enthusiasm for religion and greed for relics 
tried to steal the famous tooth-relic, but the poor monk was detected 
and disgraced. 


I-long was a priest of the Ch’ang-tu of the district of Se-chuan. 

He was well-versed in the Vinayapitaka and 
I-long and Chang-an • R t p (; interpretation of the Yoga. He set forth 

from Chang-an with a priest of his ow r n district named Shih-an 
and his younger brother 1-hiuen. They travelled through the 
Southern provinces, came to the port of Wu-lei, embarked a 
merchantman and came to Fu-nan and then to Long-kia, which is 
old DvarSvati, a Hindu colony in the east. Shih-an died here and 
1-long with his other companion went to Ceylon and made searches 
for the different Vinaya texts. He worshipped the tooth-relic and 
returned through W. India. 1 


Hui-ning 2 was a monk of the district ofYih. He left China by 
sea in the year 665 a.d. and passed three years 
Hui m g, ad. 665. ^ ie island of Java (in the country of Holing 

or Kalinga). Here in this place lived a Hindu monk named 
Jnanabhadra with whom Hui-ning translated a part of the 
MahSparinirvana Satra (Nanjio, 115). This Jnanabhadra we met 
under the translators of the early T’ang dynasty (Nanjio, App. II, 
183). Hui-ning, however, left for India, hut Yi-tsing was unable to 
trace him there. 


1 Chavannes, 22, 23, 24 : Beal 19. 
5 Chavannes 25 ; Beal 20. 
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Yun-k’i 1 was a priest of Kiao. He travelled with T’an-juen (see 
below) and must have come to Kalinga (Java) 

Yun-k’i. 

where he met Jnauahhadra. Yuu-k’i spent 

ten years of his life in the islands of the Southern sea and 
became well-versed in the language of Kun-lun and partly 
acquianted himself with Sanskrit. Kun-lun is identified with 
Pulo-condore and the language referred is the Malaya. Yun-k’i 
afterwards retired to a lay life and resided at Srivijaya in 
Sumatra. Yi-tsing found him there while he compiled the 
Memoire. 


Moksadeva 2 (Mo-ch’a-t’i-po,) a monk of Cochin-China came to 
Mok*adeva. India, by the southern route ; he visited 

Mahttbodhi, where he died at the age of twenty-four. 

Kwei-ching, also a native of Cochin-China, came by the 

rr . , southern route with his master Ming-yuen, who 

lura-chung. 

was disgraced in Ceylon. He came to India 
and saw there Iliueu-chao (Ho. 1). He visited several holy places 
and died young, aged thirty years only. Another monk from Cochin- 
China was Hui-yeu. 5 He went to Ceylon. 

MahUyUnapradipa (Mo-ho-ye-na po-ti-i-po ; Chin. Ta-tseng- 
teug) does not seem to be a proper name ; it 
means the Lamp of MabSyJina, Pradipa went 
with his parehts to the country of I)varavati (Siam). He returned 
to the Chinese capital with the imperial ambassador Yen-siu and 
lived there for several years studying the sacred books. After¬ 
wards he went by the southern sea route to Ceylon, gathering on 
way images of the Buddha and copies of Sutras, and Sastras. In 
Ceylon he worshipped the tooth-relic of Buddha. Then he proceeded 
through South India and reached Eastern India (Bengal) embarking 
at TUmralipti. Tamralipti was not only a seaport, but a great 
centre of culture too. Fa-hsien lived here for some years. Pradipa 


Mahayanapradipa. 


1 Chavannes 26 ; Beal 21, Wan-ki. 

* Chavannes 2!; Beal 22 ; Mocbadeva. 
1 Memoire 29 ; Beal 24. 
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lived for twelve years aud became master of the Sanskrit language. 
There he expounded the Nidana-sastra (c. f. Nanjio, 1227) and 
other sacred books. He then proceeded to Nalanda, Mahabodhi ; 
then to Vaisali aud the Kusi country, and finally died at Kuslii- 
nagar, in the Parinirvana temple at about sixty. 1 


T'an-juen. 


Two priests, named Pei-an and Shih-an, both from the district 
of Kao-ch’aug, were coming to India. But 
^She-an^ unfortunately they died on the voyage. Their 
Chinese books which they were bringing with 
them, such as Assanga’s Yoga-iastra (Yogacara-bhumi) (Nanjio 
1170) and other Sutras and Abhidharma works were brought to 
Srivijaya, where Yi-tsing probably saw them. 2 

T’an-juen 3 a man of Lovang, travelling through the southern 
parts of China, came to Cochin-China, thence went by ship to 
Pupen, north of Kalinga in the island of Java, 
where the ardent monk died at the young age 

of thirty. 

I-hui 4 was another monk from Lovang, eminent for his scholar¬ 
ship. He heard the explanation of Mahaijana- 
samparigraha of Asanga 5 Abhidharmakosa 
ffistra and other books. But he was not satisfied with the 
translation and sometimes the contradictions troubled him much. 
He, therefore, wanted to come to India and set out for the purpose. 
But at Laug-kia-chu (Dvaravati,) the devoout monk died at the age 
of thirty only. 

Tao-lin, a Chinese priest of the district of King, had taken the 
Hindu name of Silaprabha (She-lu-po-p’o). 

ifaprabha. In a shi P he P assed th ° Copper-pillars, wllicl1 
was built by a Chinese general in a. d. 42, 
and arrived at the country of Lang-kia or Dvar&vati. Thence he 


I-hui. 


1 Chavannes 32 ; Beal 27. 

5 Memoir e 34, 35; Beal 29. 

’ Chavannes 36 ; Beal 31, has Wan-yun incorrectly. 

* Chavannes 37 ; Beal 31. 

5 Nanjio, 1183, 1184 and 1247. 
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went to Kalinga (Java) and came to Tamralipti in Bengal, where 
he studied Sanskrit for three years. Here he studied the Yinaya 
of the school of Sarvastivada, Yoga and probably Tantra. After 
visiting the Vajrasana and worshipping Mahahodhi he passed to 
Nalanda (Na-lan-t’u), where he studied and examined the sutras and 
the sastra of the Mahay ana and penetrated into the Abhidharma-kosa. 
After a year or two he visited different holy places, went to the 
Western India and passed a year in Ladak. Here Tao-lin received 
a new the magic prayers, that is, Dharanls. 


The magic prayers received are known in Sanskrit (P’i-t’i-t’u- 
lu pi-te-kia), the Vidyadhara pitaka. The 


Speaks of Vidyadhara 
pitaka, a work on 
magic and Alchemy 


Sanskrit text of this magical work is said to 


translated into 


have consisted of 100,000 slokas, which if 
Chinese would represent 300 chapters. It is said 


that the great 


portion of this work was lost and a little was 
intact. Arya Nagarjuna (A-lo-ye No-kia-li-chu-na) specially 
studied the important parts of the work. One of the disciples of 
Nagarjuna named Nanda, a man of great intelligence, penetrated 
into the spirit of those rules. He spent twelve years in Western 
India, studying this. Dignaga 1 the great logician studied it. Till 
then this text had not been studied by any person from China and 
that is the reason why Tao-lin made researches into the subject. 
Yi-tsing while at Nalanda, also studied the essentials of the 
doctrine ; bat nowhere does he give the details of it and we cannot 
know what the Vidyadhara pitaka was. It seems that it was 
a book on magic and alchemy, the latter being connected with the 
life of Nagarjuna. 

Tao-lin lived in North India some time, went on pilgrimage 
to Kashmir, then to Udy&na from where he passed through Kapisa ; 
after this what happened to Tao-lin Yi-tsing cannot say. 2 

Ta-knang and Hui-ming were priests from the same district 


1 Chen-na, not Jmr, Memoire p, 103 ; but Dignaga. 
* Chavann°s 42 ; Beal 34. 
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as Tao-lin. The one died at Harikela (Arakan ? Ho-li-ki-lo) in 

_ , „ . . the Eastern India and the other could go only 

Tao-kuang & Hui-ming 

as far as Champa (Champo) 1 owing to the 

ship being stopped by contrary wind. 

Hiuen-k’oei 2 was a priest of the district of Kiang-ning, who 

. came of a good family which was known for its 
Hiuen-k oie .. 

literary talents as well as for military virtue. 
He died very young before he could finish his project. 3 

Ling-yun and Seng-she, two monks passing through Annam 
came to India. Ling-yun erected under the Bodhi-tree a figure 


Ling-yun and 
Seng-She 


of Maitreya Buddha of exquisite workmanship. 
Seng-she arrived at Samatata (Eastern Bengali ; 
the King Harsabhata (Ho-lo-she-po-cha) 


greatly revered the Triratna and was a Upas aka, who 

sincerely believed in the Buddhist religion. Buddhism was 

prospering there, when Seng-she came. 

A disciple of Seng-she, Hiuen-yeu came with him and 

remained in Ceylon. 4 She-hung was a 

Hmen-jen nephew of the ambassador Wang Hiuen-tse, 

who came to the court of Harsavardhana. He came by the 

southern sea-route and passed through all 
She-hung studied at,,. , , , ,. , ,. 

Mahabodhi and the important places mentioned so many times 

Nalanda. before. At Mahabodhi he passed two years 


Hiuen-yen 


studying Sanskrit, Abhidharma kosa, Logic and Medicine. 
At Nalanda he consulted the Mahayana sdtras. He also studied 
Hinayana in the temple of Sin-cbe in North India. He visited 
the holy places and was in Kashmir, when Yi-tsing wrote 
his biography (Chavannes, 51). 


1 Chavannes 43, 45 ; Beal 35. 36. 

2 Chavannes 46 ; Beol 37, has Hiuen-ta. 

3 Memo-ire, page 111. 

Beal makes awful mistakes here. Hu jumbles the life of Hiuen-koei with that 
of Yi-tsin, who narrates his own biography just after Hiuen-k’oei’s. It is very 
amusing to find that the life of Yi-tsing is told as the life of Hiuen-koei, (Ibid., 
p, 114-125 ; see also I-tsing’s Record by Takakusu, Introduction, pp. ii-xxxxvi. 

4 Chavannes 49, 50; Beal 39, 40. 
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'Wu-liing 


la campany with She-hung travelled another monk 
named Wu-hiug. He arrived at Srivijaya and then went in 
the royal ship for fifteen days to Malaya and 
in another fifteen days to Kie-ch’a which is 
identified with Atchen, the north-west part of Sumatra, which 
was in the seventh century also a great centre of Hindu culture. 
There he waited during the winter and going west for thirty days, 
the ship he embarked reached Nagapatana (Negapatam in the 
Coromondol coast), whence after two days’ voyage he came to 
Ceylon. Here he adored the tooth-relic and then again he took 
another vessel, Avhich went north-east for a month and reached 
(Ho-li-ki-lo) Arakan (?), the eastern frontier of Jambudvipa where 

Studied at Nalauda he litf<1 » .««• this W«-Ullg and 

She-hung travelled together. They went to 

Mahabodhi and then to Nalanda. Wu-liing took lesson of the 
Yoga (Yogacarabhumi) and heard the explanation of the Kosa 
and exercised contemplation. From here he went to Tiladhaka 
temple where lie studied the Nyaya (Logic) according to DignSga. 
He also translated a few works into Chinese. 1 

Several other monks started by the sea-route for India ; but 
failing they reached the Insulindia. Fa-chen, 
So ‘aa Sr!v?jaya. faS Ch’eng-wu and Ch’eng-ju came as far as Sumatra. 

Ta-tsin came as far as Malaya (Chavannes 
53-56). Bhiksu Cheng-ku, who took the Hindu name of Sslagupta, 
was a keen and intelligent monk, whom Yi-tsing met at Srivijaya 
(Chavannes, 57). Cheng-ku’s disciple Hoei-yeh who took the 
Hindu name of Sahghadeva was with him in the same town. 
(Chavannes, 58). Bhiksu Tao-hong (Buddhadeva) and Bhiksu Fa- 
iang or Dharmadeva were the other monks whom Yi-tsing met 
(Chavannes, 59, 60). 

The short biographical potes of these monks who came out of 
China to visit India clearly show the intimate intellectual relation 
that was established between these two countries since the visit 
of Hiuen-tsang. 


1 Chavannes 55 ; Beal 42. 



XIX. Tanteism in China 


The great empress ¥q Tso-tien weakened by age and illness, 
was forced in a. d. 704 to abdicate in favour of her son Chung- 
tsung, whom she had put in prison in the glorious days of her power. 

Chung-tsung unlike her mother was a week 
tien g enls°/n m Ts °" sovereign and fell a victim to the harem-intrigue 
(709). After a general insurrection, headed by 
the son of Jui-tsung, brother of Chung-tsung the intriguing women of 
the palace and their accomplice were put to death and Jui-tsung was 
placed on the throne of China ; but after an uneventful reign of 
four years, he abdicated in favour of his son Hiuan-tsung. 

Hiuan-tsung “reigned for 45 years (713-755) which was the 
longest reign of the T’ang dynasty. It was also a most celebrated 
one, both on account of the splendours with which it began and the 
disasters that brought it to a close.” After 

ButMhismUnchanged. the ^bdicatioa of ¥.i Tso-tien, there does not 
seem to have any change in the religious out¬ 
look of the soveriegus, and two Buddhist monks were appointed to 
high offices. Orders were issued that Buddhist and Taoist temples 
should be built in every district. But Hiuan-tsuug’s reign began 
with a temporary reaction, when he forbad the building of monas¬ 
teries, making of images of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, and 
declared the copying sntras a crime. Twelve thousand monks 
were ordered to return to the world. 1 Inspite of this set-back a few 
Hindu monks came to China and left a permanent impress in the 
intellectual history of China and Japan. 

In a. d. 710 arrived in Chang-an, the capital of the empire, 
a Hindu monk named Subhakarasimka, an 
Subhakarasmha, inhabitant of Central India. It is said that 
Subhakarasiiiiha was a descendant of Amrto- 
dana, an uncle of Sakyamuni, and lived in the monastery of 


1 Eliot, Ibid. Ill, P. 261. 
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N’alanda. He came to China when about eighty years old bringing 
with him many Sanskrit works out of which five were translated 
by him. He died in his ninty-ninth year in a. d. 935. 1 


Subhakara might well be called a pioneer for introducing 
TSntrik literature in China. Having come to 
Pioneer of^Tantnsm ^ cour j 0 f China, be “won over the celebrated 

Chang-sui, better known as I-hsing, to whom 
he taught the Indian sciences, 1-hsing (672-717 a. d.) helping 
him in return by translations.”' 

Subhakara believed that the Buddhist monks in China were 


wasting their time in fruitless philosophical speculations and the 
Chinese people were not capable of abstract thinking. Therefore, 
leaving on one side all theories, whether these were Ilinayanist or 
MahlySnist, accepting all the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, the 
Hindu gods and the Chinse Shen, rejecting all dogma, all tradition, 
all explanations Subhakara invented for the poor suffering people, a 
pantheon of deities, taught them to invoke gods by mantras. He 
therefore transliterated the Sanskrit mantras , unintelligible to the 
Chinese, into Chinese idiograms, and the ignorant people believed 
all the more in the virtue and efficacy of the mantras. In the 
writings of the sect, the litanies of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
to be invoked, contained more than a thousand names, all pure 
fiction. The principal deities Vairocana and VajrapSni, are the 
universal protectors and saviours. Subhakara said that people 
should know that all the corners of the world are filled with 


counterforces or forces working against our siddhi , which they con¬ 
ceived as evil-working goblins; that above this world there are 
powerful beings, able to protect those who invoke them ; that the 
devotee has only to choose well, and to recite the proper 
formula. 3 


1 Nanjio, App II, 154. 

s Giles, Biog. Diet. No. 902. I-hsing’s (I-hang) reformed calendar was 
adopted in 721. He was the author of a large work on ritual and of some 
mathematical treatises. 

3 Wieger, lac. cit. p, 536. 

37 
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Although Subhakara is acknowledged as the pioneer of 
Tantrism in China, some hold that it was Po 

Tantrism introdudced - „ __ , , . 

bv Po Srimitra of Srimitra of Kucha, who came to China in 

Kucha m 307 a.o. 307.312 a. d., was the first monk to translate 

Tantrik texts. According to Tibetan chronicle Dub-thah-selkyi- 

meion 1 Srimitra ‘‘diffused the knowledge of Tantrism by translating 

the MahamSyuri and other Dh&rams into the Chinese language. 

Although contemporaneously with him many other eminent Indian 

Tantrikas came to China, yet very few books on Tantra were 

translated for the public. The sage Kumarasri (Po Srimitra) also 

did not communicate his Titntrik lore to the general public,but to only 

one or two of his confidential disciples, so that Tantrism made little 

progress in China.” If this statement is correct, then the history 

of Tantrism in India would go back to the second century A. d. and 

the chapter of the history of Indian Religion should be rewritten. 

During the period of four hundred years that intervened between 
Po Srimitra and Subhakara, a number of DhSranis and texts of 
allied nature had appeared in Chinese and we have had occasion 
to refer to them in our study before. 

In India at this time composition of Tantrik literature formed 
a special feature of Buddhism with certain sections of the people. 
Sfintaraksita, Padinasambhava, Kamalasila and a host of other 
Indian writers flourished in this epoch and went to Tibet. 
Similarly a few Hindu monks went to China to preach the Tantra 
cult, of Avhom Subhakara was the pioneer. But the real founders 
were Yajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghavajra. They arrived in 
China iu a. d. 719. 

Vajrabodhi was born in Mo-lo-ye (Malaya in S. India) in 660 
a. d. (circa). He was a brahmana by caste and was a preceptor 
of the king of Kien-che (Kahci). He went 
of'^antHsm in'china t ( > Nalanda with his teacher for studying 
HiuayJlna. In his evening of life, at the age 


1 Translated by S»rat Chandra lias JASB, 1882. p. 93 ; but the Tibetan 
authority always should be handled with oare and discretion. 
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of fifty-eight, Vajrabodhi with his favourite disciple Amoghavajra 
went to China in a. d. 719. He died in a. d. 732 at the 71st year. 1 

Between a. d. 723 and 732 Vajrabodhi translated into Chinese 
eleven Tantrik works. His works reveal his intimacy with 
Vajrayanic scripture and even his name Vajrabodhi seems to be 
an adopted one. This old Tantrik monk well-knew the responsibility 
of possessing esoteric knowledge and was very cautious in imparting 
its secret to the Chinese Buddhist lest it would be misunderstood. 
He therefore instructed only two Chinese monks in this mystery, 
but gave a thorough education to bis disciple Amoghavajra, who 
had been with him since his boyhood. 

Amoghavajra was a sramana of Northern India and brahmana 
by caste. In a. d. 719 he arrived in China, 

A mntrngvaira oofok 

lished Tkntrism a young neophyte of twenty-one years, 
following his guru Vajrabodhi who was then 
about 58 years old. After the death of the Guru, Amogha gave an 
impetus to the study of TSntrism. “The demand for Tantras 
became such, that Amogha was officially despatched (741-746) by 
the imperial government to India and specially to Ceylon to bring 
back from there the greatest possible number.” (Weiger, p. 536). 
After his return from the Indian tour, he was honoured with the title 
of Chu-tsang, i. e. ‘Repository of Wsdom’ by the emperor Hiuan- 
tsung. Amogha, however, wished to return to his own native 
land ; at first he was allowed to go ; but at the last moment the 
emperor withheld the permission and Amogha had to come back 
to the capital in 746. Various honorofic titles were conferred on 
him by the emperor Tai-sung (763-779) to make good his 
suffering in thus being prevented from going home. Amogha 
has left a note about his own self, which is quoted below. 

“From my boyhood I served my late teacher (Vajrabodhi) for 

... fourteen years (719-732), and received his 

His life. . . . ; „ r 

instruction in the doctrine of loga. Then I 

went to the five parts of India and collected several stltras and 


1 


Efaniio, App. II. 153. 
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s^stras, more than 500 different texts, which had hitherto not yet 
been brought to China. In a. d. 746 I came back to the capital. 
From the same year to the present time (a. d. 771) I translated 77 
works in more than 120 fasciculi.” Amogha translated altogether 
108 works and died in 774 in his seventieth year. (Nanjio, Ap. If, 
155). He is said to have performed many miraculous work for the 
good of the emperor, who, being pleased with the results, granted 
him a piece of land supporting three thousand tenants. Hui-lang, 
a Chinese disciple was installed in Amogha’s place as a YajraicErya. 
Vajrabodhi was the first, Amogha the second and Hui-lang the 
third patriarch of the Shingon (Mantra) sect. 

Amoghavajra by his character and conviction made Tdntrisni 
the fashionable sect of the time. But it should be noted that in the 
numerous works attributed to Amogha, one finds none of the 
immodest things, which sometimes characterizes some of the Tantra 
works of India and Tibet. What Amogha preached may be gauged 
from the short quotations from Tantrik works, which are rare and 
concise. 

“Man is not, like the banana, a fruit without a kernel. His 

rr . m ,. body contains an immortal soul, which the 

His Teaching. . 

Chinese Tantrists say, has the face of a child. 
After death, the soul descends to the hells to be judged there. Pardon 
of sins, preservation from punishments, so often promised to the 
devotees, are explained by the Tantrists, not as a derogation from 
justice, but as the effect of an appeal made in favour of the guilty 
soul, by some transcendent protector. That appeal obtains for the 
soul a new life, a kind of respite during which it can ransom itself 
by doing good work, instead of expiation by the torments of hell. 
The sect believes that the infernal judges prefer the ransom as more 
fruitful than the expiation, and always willingly grant the appeal 
of any who solicits that favour. Any one, who having been a 
devout Tantrist, has asked before his death to be reborn in the 
domain of such or such a Buddha, is supposed to have claimed it 
himself, and it is granted to him according to his request. As to 
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those who have done nothing to save themselves, sinners and 
unbelievers, their relatives and friends, or the bonzes, may interject 

an appeal in their favour, even after their death.The 

devotion of the Tantrists to the salvation of the dead is very great.” 1 
Various mantras, which were translated and transliterated 
by the Tatitrik monks, are known to ward off the evils done 
by various demons, of which they count 60,049. There are 
spirits of mountains, woods, steppes, sands, fields, ceinetries, 
fire, water, air, trees, roads, etc. The whole universe is thus 
spiritualized ; every thing has a meaning, a soul of its own. 


In spite of the great honour showered and titles conferred on 

Kobo-daishi, a Japa- Aino g hava j^ the great teacher, in spite of the 

nese , monk, learns royal help Tantrism received, the doctrine 
lantnsm. ’ 

never became acceptable to the Chinese. But 

in Japan it took root. Kobo Daishi, who came to China for 

Buddhist studies, learned the secret of mantra and founded a sect 

in Japan known as Shingon. 

Shingon sect is described as cosmo-theism. It “found expression 
in an extremely comprehensive and striking 
combination of spiritual ideals and material 
embodiment, of speculative thought and mystic 
ritual, and in a union of the Buddhist, Hindu, Persian, Chinese and 

Japanese pantheons into one cycle centred in Buddha.It may 

be designated as a synthetic or symbolic Buddhism. It views the 
universe as a cosmo-theism, or more emphatically, it difines the 
total cosmos as Divinity, whereof particular features may, for 
certain purposes, be assembled under the forms of separate deities ; 
and its art was an attempt to represent these innumerable deities, 
saints, demons, angels and other ultra-human beings embodying 
the inexhaustible beauties, powers, activities and mysteries, by 
means of pictures, statues, symbols and rites.” 2 


Philosophy of 
Tantra or Mantrayana 
iShingon) 


1 Wieger, op. tit. pp. 537-38. 

* Anesaki, Buddhist Art. chapter III. 
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In Mantra and TantraySnas, the mudra or posture of the body. 

arms and fingers count a good deal and volumes 
Mudras and Mantras , , .,, , . _ 

have been written on the subject. Further, 

there have been attempts to unify all possible varieties of saints, 

deities, spirits and demons with the central world-soul, Buddha, or a 

plane surface arranging the figures side by side according to classes 

within squares and circles called mandalas. Mandalas represent 

graphically the cosmo-theistic world-view in its entirety. A large 

number of works are found in Chinese and Tibetan on the mandalas 


and the pictorial art of Japan and Tibet specially greatly helped 
in visualizing the grouping. Bold painters of China, Japan and 
Tibet conceived impossible representations of these symbols and 
Vairocana, the cosmic-Buddha of Mantrayana, has been the subject 
of art from the brush of masters. The Acala Vairocana or 
Immovable Deity known in Japan as Fedo has been painted by 
many painters. 1 

Many mudras are represented in the Chinese Tripitaka, 
numerous mantras written in the Gupta script are found copied 
there with equivalent Chinese ideograms for transliterating 
Sanskrit sounds. Below we quote three mantras used in the 
invocation of Acala Vairocana or Fudo : 


1. Namah Saraanta-VajranSiii (Adoration to the All-vajra- 

_ . , . , hum). 

Invocation or Acala- 

Vairocana in Gupta 2. Namah Samanta-vajrSn5ih Canda 
Script in the Tripifaka 

Maharosana sphotayo huih trata ham mam 
(Great Wrathful one, Destroy, Hum, Trat, Ham, mani). 

3. Namah Sarva-tathagatebhyo visvamukhebhyah Sarvatha 
trat Carjda mahSrosapa Khaiii, Khadi, Khadi, Sarva-vighnaih hum 
trat hSm mSni (Adoration everywhere to all the Tathlgatas, to the 
Allfaced ones in all place ! Trat. 0 the Terrible one ! 0 the 

wrathful one, Kham, Destroy, Destroy every obstruction) ? 


1 Eastern Buddhist , Otani, 1922, Vol II, p. 129 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 153, 



XX. The Last Phase under the T’ang 

The emperor Hsiian Tsung in the latter part of his reign 
had become a puppet in the hands of the harem ladies and had 
lost all the brilliances he had shown in his youth. But inspite of 
the degeneracy he still kept up his intellectual interest. His 
reign was really the golden age of Chinese 

and Poetry poetry and painting. Many of the poets were 
Buddhists and some of the artists glowed with 
the inspiration of the Tien-tai teaching. The most important work 
in the course of Buddhist culture, is the seventh collection of the 
Tripitaka, made under his auspices. 

This catalogue is generally called Kai-yuen-lu (Nanjio, 1485), 
and is considered one of the best catalogues of the Buddhist works. 

K’ai-yuen-lu catalogue Tt was com P iied *>y the priest Che Sheng in 
of Buddhist ^Tripitaka 730 a. d. and gives a complete list of all the 

translations of Buddhist works during the past 
six hundred years (664 years), from the year a. d. 67 up to the 
date of the publication, 730 a. d., embracing the labour of 176 
individuals ; the whole amounted to about 2,278 separate works , 
many of which, however, were at that time already lost. This 
catalogue has often been referred to in our study. 

Che Sheng divided his work into two parts, the first of which 
gives the translations in the order of their completion, according to 
the successive dynasties, under each of which several translators 
are given chronologically with the works they had executed, and a 
statement of those which were still extant, and those lost, with a 
biographical notice of each translator following the catalogue of his 
works. At the end of the first part is a list of forty-one 
Catalogues! which had been previously issued. 

The second part contains the same works under a different 

1 See Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique . Introduction, chapter, II, Les Sources, 
pp. XXXII-LI. 
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classification, divided into seven sections, stating those of which 
both the translation and original are extant, incomplete portions of 
works, epitomes, defficiencies supplied, retranslations, and heterodox 
innovations. The last two sections contain a classification 
according to the great division of Mali ay an a and Hinayana, 
sub-divided under three heads of stltra, Vi nay a and Abhidharma. 
The latter part includes also a list of works historical, geographical, 
and biographical in two divisions, the first being translations from 
the Sanskrit and the second native Chinese productions. The work 
is conceived on a comprehensive plan and contains much valuable 
information. 


Emperor Hsiian 
Tsung’s envoys 
in India 


There is a summary of the above catalogue by the same author 
with the title of Kai-yuen-shih-chiao-lu-liao-chu (Nanjio, 1486\ 
giving the name of each work, and the author with the index 
character under which is to be found in the great imperial collection. 
This may be called the seventh collection made by the order of a 
Chinese Emperor. 1 

Hsiian Tsung with all his faults loved culture and letters, and 
pageantry which made his court brilliant. The 
splendours of the court faded and his reign 
ended tragically in disaster and rebellion. But 
even on the eve of his downfall, his intellectual interest had not 
forsaken him. In a. d. 751 the Emperor sent a mission to the 
king qf Kipin. The staff included a man named Wu-kung. The 
Chinese ambassador returned after fulfilling his political mission ; 
but AVu-kung was ill at that time and was therefore left behind in 
a monastery of Gandhara (K’ien-to-lo). Wu~ 
^"India! a 1 , n! 751 Se kung made a vow of devoting his life in the 
service of Buddha when he would recover. He 
recovered and the AcSrya conferred on him the Sanskrit name of 
(Ta-mo-t’o-lu) Dharmadhatu. He became a monk at his 27th year 
in 757, that is, six years after he came to India. He spent four 
years in learning the Sanskrit language. He was very diligent 


1 


A. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature , Shanghai, 1902, p. 208. 
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in. his studies and visited all the holy places, residing three years 
in the Nalanda monastery. Then he returned to Udyana and 
expressed his intention of returning home. But the Adhyaksa 
refused him permission to leave the country on the ground that he 
was not satisfied with China, which he had visited in 750 a. d. 
When he saw Wu-kung (Dharmadhatu) was pining for his 
country and family, then the Adhyaksa granted him permission. 
He further gave him a copy of the Sanskrit text of Shi-ti-ching 
(Dasabhumi sastra) and Hui-hsiang-lueu-eking (BhavasakikrSnti 
stttra) which formed together one volume. 

Wu-kung visited several countries and passed throngh all the 
important towns of Central Asia and came to Kucha, the native 
city of Kumarajiva, where he wanted to translate the Sanskrit 
text into Chinese with the help of the monks. Thence he went to 
Pei-ting (Wu-rumchi), where Siladharma, a monk of Khotan, 
translated the Sanskrit texts, the sramana Shan-sin verified the 
text, and Wu-kung verified the Sanskrit and the translation. 

Wu-kung, on his way to China, took the northern route through 
the land of the Uigurs (Turks), to avoid the trouble of the Gobi 
desert. The Turkish king was not a follower of Buddha and Wu- 
kung left the Sanskrit texts in the Pei-ting monastery and went 
home with the Chinese translations. 

The Chinese traveller reached Chang-an in a. d. 790 and 
presented the relic and the book to the emperor and received royal 
honours. In his whole travel, he had passed 

'a{ter U 40years nS forty years (751-790) and came back home 
a. n. 790 ',. £ • j. i 

an old man of sixty. 

Chavannesiaild Levi, who have translated the Chinese biography 
of Wu-kung, thus summarizes the life and work of the Chinese 
itinerant : 


1 The texts translated by Wu-kung are not mentioned in Nanjio’s catalogue. 
Rut in the Tokyo edition and Corean edition (XXII, 25) the translation on 
Daaabfmmi Sutra is preceded by a long introduction which means, “Memoir 
on a new oranslation of Dasabhumi, Sutra, etc. executed in the Cheng-yuen 
period (789-804) of the great T’ahg dynasty.” This memoir was written 
by Yuen-chao, a friend of Wu-kung, who had related his life to him. 

38 
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a The monk Wu-kung, who in the Sahgha, at first bore the 
name of Fu-kue or Dharmadhatu, was born in a. d. 730, started 
in 751 for the Western countries and returned after an absence of 
forty years in 790. In the interval he visited Central Asia, and 
India as a zealous pilgrim rather than as an intelligent observer. 
Not a good scholar himself, he was obliged to apply to others for 
interpreting the sUtras, which he brought, as well as for writing 
his reminiscences. His long travels have been not a little 
instructive. He has seen much, but he has not retained much. 
Though his notes are meagre and dry, yet they do not fail to 
interest us. They give us a glimpse into the state of Central Asia 
in a troubled and obscure period. They illumine the unexpected 
prosperity and vigour of Buddhism in those regions on the eve of 
the day when the faith disappears. They reveal an all Turkish 
supremacy, which can hardly be suspected, even over the border of 
India and Afghanistan. If Wu-kung remains far behind Hiueu- 
tsang and even Fa-hsien, his biography at least forms a precious 
complement and a natural sequel to the gallery of 'eminent 
monks who went in search of the Dhartna in the western country 
in the time of the great T’ang dynasty.” 1 


Wu-kung left China in 751 when the great T’ang emperor 
Hsuan Tsung (713-756) was on the throne. During his absence 
from China the emperor Su Tsung (756-763) and T’ai Tsung 
(763-780) reigned and he returned in the reign of emperor Te- 
Tsung (780-805) in a. d. 790. During the reigns of these emperors 
few Indian came to China; the only monk that came was 
Prajha of Kapisa who came to China in a. d. 

CWna? 785 * A.D. 785 and lived till a. d. 810, that is. he lived 
and worked in China during the reigns of 


emperors Te Tsung (780-805), Shun Tsung (805-806) and Hsien 
Tsung (806-821). 

Prajna translated only four works. But they were all large 


1 Levi and Chavannes, J.As, 1895 (Sept.-Oct.) translated fron^the French 
by P. N. Bose. Itinerary of Wu-kong (751-790). Calcutta Review, 1922, 
pp. 188-193, pp. 486-498. 
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texts. He translated a chapter of the practice and prayer of the 
Bodhisattva Satnantabhadra in the Mahavaipulva Buddhavatamsaka 


Translation of the 
Avatamsaka in ‘forty’ 


sutra (Nanjio, 89). This is a latter and fuller 
translation in 40 fasciculi of a text similar to 
that of the last chapter of the AvatarhsaJca 
translated hv Buddhabhadra (circa 400 a. d.) and Siksananda 700 
a. d. (Nanjio, 87-88). At the end of the book there is a letter 
addressed to the Chinese emperor by the King of Wu-cha of 
South India, who presented to the former his own copy of the 
Sanskrit text of this chapter in a. d. 795 and Prajna with other 
monks translated the book in a. d. 790-798. The three transla¬ 
tions of the Avataihsaka are generally distinguished by the number 
of fasciculi, as sixty, eighty and forty Hue-yen-ching (Nanjio, 89.) 

Prajna translated the Mahay ana Mnlajata Hrdayabhumi Dhyana 
sntra in 8 fasciculi of 13 chapters. (Nanjio, 
955). There is a preface added by the emperor 
Hsien Tsung (800-820) of the T’ang Dynasty. 
Some very beautiful and edifying hymns to Mahay an a are found 
in the text, which are quoted below for their beauty. 1 


Mulajata Hrdayabhumi 
sutra 


“Those who repent as prescribed by the Dharma, 

Altogether their earthly sins uproot. 

As fire on doomsday the world will consume, 

With its mountain-peaks and infinite seas.” 

“Repentance burns up of earthly desires the fuel ; 

Repentance to heaven the sinners is leading ; 

Repentance the bliss of the four dhyanas imparteth ; 
Repentance brings showers of jewels and gems ; 

Repentance a holy life renders firm as a diamond ; 

Repentance transports to the palace of bliss ever-lasting ; 
Repentance from the triple world’s prison releases ; 
Repentance makes blossom the bloom of the Buddha.” 

Prajna’s other two translations are ‘Desanta-palapati-dharani- 


1 Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 375, 381, 395. 
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slltra’ (Nanjio, 978) and ‘MahaySna buddhi (‘reason’) satparamitE 
slltra’ (Nanjio, 1004), 10 fase. each. According to the catalogue 
Chi-tsing (a. d. 1654), the first sntra is a later translation of the 
chapter two of the Mahavaipulya MahasannipEta stltra 
(Nanjio, 61.) 

There is, however, a tradition about the translation of the 
Satparamtia slltra. There were living in China at that time 
Nestorian Christians who were respected for their piety and devotion 
by the people in general. Among them was a learned man named 
King-ching or Adam, who erected the Singanfu monument. Prajna 
translated the sntra mentioned above in collaborotion with this 
Nestorian priest and offered it to the emperor Te Tsung. The 
emperor, however, refused to receive it, saying that King-ching 
(Adam) should devote himself to preaching the doctrines of 
Meshiho (Messiah), leaving the Buddhists to propagate the 
teachings of §5kyamuni. The hook therefore appears in Prajha’s 
name. 1 2 

The last Hindu translator of the T’ang dynasty is Ajitasena. 3 

He was a sramana of Northern India, whose exact date is not 

known. It is not mentioned under which 
A) itsGna. • • * 

dynasty he lived. But in the Chi-tsing he is 

put in the T’ang Dynasty. He translated three sEtras. (Nanjio, 

966, 967,1048). 


Now at the close of the great T’ang dynasty let us make a 
resume of the work done by the Buddhist workers in China. From 
618, the year in which the T’ang dynasty arose, 
W1 1o C Sa° WeS to 719 the year in which Amoghavajra the last 
great Hindu monk came to China—a period of 
a hundred years is the brightest period of Sino-Indian contact. 
During this period more than sixty monks went to India and her 


1 (}. Sakurai in the Ilansei Zasohi , Vol. XIII, p. 12, refrrred to by Lloyd 
in his Creed, of Half-Japan , p. 203. 

2 Nanjio has confused here. He made two persons of Wu-neng-sheng and 
O-chi-ta-sien. (Nanjio, App II. 157, 158). Wu-neg-shang meant ‘Ajita,’ un¬ 

conquered ; while O-chi-ta is Ajita and Sien is Sena ; they are one and the 
same person. 
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Hindu Astronomy 
in China 


Chinese calendar. 


colonies and about twenty-five workers worked in translation. After 
Amoghavajra (719) only two monks came to China ; the last 
century was practically barren. So during the eighth century, about 
four hundred works were translated in Chinese from Sanskrit, of 
which 380 remain to this date. 

In departments other than Buddhist literature, the influence of 
the Hindus was also felt. In 721 I-hsing (mentioned above under 
Subhakara), a Chinese monk and astronomer, 
who came under the influence of Subhakara 
was employed by the emperor to improve the 
I-hsing’s method of calculation was based 
upon that of one Gautama Siddha, a Hindu monk. About the 
same time, arithmetical knowledge made rapid progress in China, 
and it is probable that the Chinese received much help from such 
brahman ical book on arithmatic as had been translated by the 
Hindu priests. These books are now hopelessly lost, although their 
names remain recorded in the catalogue of the Sui dynasty without 
any remark concerning them. 1 

Several ceremonies of Buddhist origin were at this time 
grafted into the Chinese life by the enthusiastic monarchs. 

Emperor Su Tsung in 760 appointed a ceremony 
for his birthday in accordance with the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were personated 
by palace ladies and others, while the courtiers performed the 
usual ceremony before their sovereign. His son Tai Tsung was 
more devoted than his father. The slltra of the Benevolent King 
(Jen-wang-ching) was brought to court in a state carriage with 
the same parade of attendants and finery as was usual in the case 
of a Chinese emperor setting out from the palace. When his 
territory was invaded Ta Tsung set his monks to chanting prayers ; 
and it was by him that the Hindu Pandit Amoghavajra was 
honoured with the title of Duke. In 819 the emperor Hsien Tsuug 
sent commissioners to escort a relic of Buddha from Feng-hsiang to 
the capital. This was the occasion that brought a strong protest 


Buddhist Ceremonies 


Buddhist religion. 


1 Li-ung Bing, op. cit.. pp. 156-157. 
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from Han-yu 1 and his “Memorial on Buddha’s Bone ” has 
immortalized the name of the author. 2 3 

Reaction however set in, when in 845 a. d., 4,600 monasteries 
and 40,000 smaller buildings were destroyed and more than 2,60,000 
monks and nuns were compelled by imperial 
^uddSism* in Chma° f order to return to lay life. The disgust of the 
imperial authority can he well appreciated when 
we take into consideration the fact that a population of able-bodied 
men and women of more than quarter of a million were living an idle 
life, forsaking their primary duty towards their parents, their society 
and their state. But the effect of the reaction was but temporary ; 
¥u Tsung, the author of the persecution died almost immediately 
thereafter, and his policy was reversed by his successor Hsiian 
Tsung, who in his latter life fell under the influence of the Taoists 
like his father, and died of the elixir of life ministered by the 
priests of Taoism. His successor I-Tsung (860-874) was an 
ostentatious and dissipated Buddhist. He showed more reverence 
to the relic of Buddha than his predecessor had shown inspite of 
the remonstrances of his ministers, which proved of no avail.' 5 
During the last decadent days of the T’ang dynasty, when emperors 
were nominally sovereigns, there is little of importance to recount 
about the spread of Buddhism with the help of the emperors. But 
from amongst the learned section of the Buddhist community, the 
Chinese Buddhist literature was greatly enriched with commenta- 
rial and ancillary literature by the monks of the Avatamsaka, 
Dyana, Tien-tai and other schools. 


1 Giles, Chinese Biog. Dicty, No. 632 ; Han-yu born 768 died 824. 

2 Eliot, foe. cit. III. p. 266-267 ; also Wieger’, Texts Historiques , Hsien 
Hsien (China), Vol. III. p. 1726 If; also Giles, Chinese Literature , pp. 200ff. 

3 Eliot, III, p. 268. 
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The T’ang dynasty collapsed after a long and chequered career 
of about three hundred years in the year 907, 
^*Dynasties!’ Ve followed by a troubled period known as the 
Epoch of Five Dynasties. It derived its name 
from the fact that in the small space of fifty years, five ephemeral 
dynasties followed one another in quick succession. Most of the 
emperors of these dynasties were indifferent to Buddhist culture, 
and one of them, an emperor of the Later Chou dynasty (951-960), 
suppressed monasteries and coined bronze images into currency. 
But in the South China where the authority of the so-called emper¬ 
ors of north had not reached, Buddhism flourished in the province 
of Fu-kien under the princes of Min and the dynasty which 
called itself Southern T’ang. 1 

In 960 the Sung dynasty was founded by Chao K’uang-yin, 
who adopted the dynastic title of T’ai Tsu 

Sung dynasty, 960. 

(960-976). The Sung emperors had to struggle 
hard against many Chinese princes as well as the Khitan, a 
Tartar people of North. Inspite of the political unrest, the cultural 
aspect of the people did not suffer much, and some of the best 
artists, such as Li Lung-mien, was inspired by Buddhism. It was 
the contemplative or DhySna school of Bodhidharma which had 
the greatest influence on art and literature of China in this period. 

It was at this period that the block-printing 

tem in China. system was popularized m China, and largely 

used in printing and popularising the national 
literature. Chao K’uang-yin, the first Sung emperor, who was not 
very friendly to Buddhist principles, could not object to the prin¬ 
ting of the Chinese Tripitaka. In 972 the first printed edition 
of the Tripitaka was published with an 

^Tripitaka ' a*!d e 972 * imperial preface. This may be called the 

eighth collection made by order of an emperor, 
though no catalogue or index seems to have been compiled on the 


Block-painting sys¬ 
tem in China. 


Printing of the first 
Tripitaka a.d. 972. 


Eliot III ; p. 267. 
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occasion. The blocks of wood on which characters were cut for 
this edition were said to have been 1,30,000 in number. After 
this between 972 and 1368, under the Sung and Yuen dynasties, 
as many as twenty different editions were printed, but accounts of 
these, except a few, are not available. 1 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not, however, close the 
work of translation, for 275 works were ren- 
under the Sung dered into Chinese during the rule ot the Sung, 
dynasty Spiritual contact with India continued under 

Sung ; henceforward more Chinese sramanas went to India than 
before ; but the number of Hindu monks coming to China decreased. 
On the whole, there was an appreciable decrease in the volume of 
religious literature after a. d. 900. This decrease in output of 
literary production or translation is natural ; for by this time 
most of the important and even a large numer of unimportant and 
useless works had been rendered into Chinese. 

The later part of the T’ang rule and the rule of the Five 
Dynasties, mark a total absence of Buddhist 

Decrease of output 

translation. But the Buddha s teachings 
preached by the Hindu monks, had been able to inspire the 
intellectual and spiritual section of the Chinese Buddhist to take 
lively interest in the study of Buddhism itself ; they were no 
longer tied to translations ; numerous treatises were written on 
the translated texts and independent theses were composed by the 
learned monks of China. 

During the rule of more than a century and half of the Sung 
dynasty (a. d. 960-1127) ten translators translated 275 Sanskrit 
works into Chinese. Of these, three Hindu translators are most 
important, Dharmadeva, DanapSla and Tien-si-tsai who were 
greatly honoured by the Sung emperor T’ai Tsu. 


1 


Nanjio, Intro, p. xxviii f. n. 
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Dharmadeva, A. D. 
973-1001 


Dharmadeva came to China in a. d. 973 ; he was a monk of 
the Nalanda university. There are two periods 
of his life in China. From 973 to 981, he 
was known as Fa-tien, when he translated 
46 Sanskrit works ; in 982 he received from the emperor 
T’ai-Tsu (976-997) the houorofie title of Chuang Ckiao-ta-shih, 
and changed his former name to Fa-hsien. From that 
time (982) to the year of his death in 1001 a. d. he 

works ; altogether the number of his 
(Nanjio, App II, 150). Of his numerous 
retranslations of sntras previously done, 
twice, thrice and even four times been 
day. Of the rest which he translated 


translated 72 more 
translations is 118. 
works about 32 are 
some of which had 
translated before his 


for the first time, a large number was DhSrani, some of very 
insignificant value. There are also a -few transliterated verses 
and DhSratjis. Books of definite Tantrik type were largely 
translated, which betrays that the spirit of Amoghavajra was 
not yet dead in Chinese Buddhism. A few of Dharmadeva’s 
transliterated poems and DhSranis may be 

1 'krft li Yerses and S ' may be mentioned. These have special value 
Matitas^Uiinese ^h philology who want to study Chinese 

phonetics. Some of the texts are : 


(1) A$lamaha$rt-caitya samskrta stotra or laudatory 
verse in Sanskrit on the eight great auspicious caityas composed 
by King SilSditya (Nanjio 1071). The Sanskrit original has 
been restored by Sylvain Levi. 1 There is also a Tibetan translation 
of the stotra. 

(2) Trikaya saihshia stoira or laudatory verse in 
Sanskrit on the Three-bodies of Buddha—DharinakStya, Sambhoga- 
k3ya, NirmanakSya. (Nanjio, 1072). 

(3) Manju&rl nama^talca sarhskrta stotra. There are 19 
verses transliterated into Chinese, while a few others are tran¬ 
slated (Nanjio, 1673). 


2 


Alters du Xime Congress Internationale des orientalistes : 1894, p. 189. 

39 
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Asvaghosa’s Gandi- 
stotra restored into 
the original. 


(4) ManjuSrl Bodpisattva sri-gatha (Nanjio, 1074,1387). 

(5) 3.rya- Vajrapani-Bodkisattva-ncimastaka Sa'ihskrta 
stotra (Nanjio, 1075). 

(6) Sapta-jina stava (Nanjio, 1065). 

(7) Gandistotra (Nanjio, 1081). 

The last stotra Gandi-stotra is attributed to Asvaghosa. This 
stotra has been restored into Sanskrit by Baron 
A. von Stael-Holstein from the transliterated 
Chinese of Dliarmadeva with the help of Tibetan 
translation. Transliteration into Chinese ideograms of Sanskritic 
sounds is an extremely difficult task ; still more difficult is the task 
of restoring those Chinese ideograms into Sanskrit originals, after 
centuries when the phonetic-value of Chinese words have under¬ 
gone definite changes, and when sound-values change from district 
to district. Only very expert sinologues 
Dlffl toration work? 3 " acquainted with the old pronounciation and 
well-versed in Sanskrit can achieve 
in this hard work. By way of illustration we 
verse from the Gandi stotra} 

Chin, pu lu chah po po kan ngo pan ngo so 
Sans bli ru kse pa pa ri ga bhan go s- 
Chin. mo lo she lo so lo so tah po chah mo 
Sans, ma ra sa ra sa la sa f pa ks ma 
Chin, to lo chah po tai 

Sans, tit rit ksi pa tai . 

It reads : 

1. Bhrnksepapanga bliahga smarasara salasatpaksma titrSksi 
pittaih 

2. PraudhanangSngSnSnam lalitabhujalatitlasalilapadahgaih 

3. Sauridaih sasmitoktaih Kalamrdu-madhuramodaramyair- 
vacobhi. 

4. BhrSntam ceto 
yasayatasmai namost’u 


success 
shall quote one 


na citraih smarabala balajayino 


Kien-chm-Fan-Tsan etc. 
Ttussian Inh-oduction, Index. 


Bibiliotheoa Boudhica XV, 1913 ; with 
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Dharmadeva rendered another work into Chinese, which is 
ascribed to Asvaghosa, who is the alleged author of the preeeeding 
work. This is Vajrasuci. In the Chinese 
reMesCaste-system! catalogues this book is ascribed to Boddhisattva 
Dharmayasas (Nanjio, 1303). But other 
traditions attach it to Asvaghosa. 1 This book was known in Nepal 
as a Buddhist work of Asvagosa and was first translated by 
B. H. Hodgson. 2 Yajrasuci is also considered as an Upanishad, 3 
and Weber says that the Avork which is called Apia- Vajrasuci , 
and Tripurl are Sankara’s compositions. The works are written 
from vedantic standpoint 4 . 


The Vajrasuci is a refutation of the brahmanical caste system 
and such an invective against caste had never been written 
before. But its utility in Chinese is nil as there is no caste 
problem in their society and it was only translated because 
its authorship was ascribed to Asvaghosa. 

In the year 980 two Hindu monks came to China T’ien-si-tsai, 
a monk of Jalandhara or Kashmir, Avhose name 


Tien-si-tsai (name 

unrestored) a. d. has not been restored and DSnapala (Shih-hu) 

Both were learned 


980-1000 


a monk of TJdy&na. Both were learned monks 
and they worked in collaboration with Dharmadeva. For their 
learning and zeal for Dharma, in 982 the emperor T’ai Tsung 
decorated the three Hindu monks Avith imperial titles and formed 
a Translation Board with them. Each of the monks was asked to 
translate one work into Chinese. There Avere also other Chinese 
monks well-versed in Sanskrit, Avho were engaged to supervise the 
translations ; others Avere appointed to make the Chinese style 
idiomatic and perfect. The emperor T’ai Tsung, the author of this 
action, although not a Buddhist himself, always favoured Buddhism, 


1 ERE "Vol. 2, p. 159, Article Asvaghosa by Anesaki. 

2 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1830, pp. 160-169. 

3 One hundred and eight Upanishads, Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, 1917, 
No. 38, p. 222). 

* Weber, History of Indian Literature, Eng. Trans, pp 861-162, see also 
his Die Vajrasuci des Asvaghosa, 1860. 
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which is evident from the honour and attention he showed to these 
monks. Further he erected in the capital, at enormous cost, a 
stupa 360 feet high to contain relics of Buddha. 

T’ien-si-tsai came to China in 080 and died in 1000 a. d. 
Besides his work as monk, he translated 18 Sanskrit works. Of 
his translations a few are important texts and deserve special 
treatment. 

The Manjugrl-mula Tantra (Naujio, 1056) is one of the most 
important Tantra works rendered into Chinese 
Tran jfrjai? antra im ,3 7 T'ien-si-tsai. The Tibetan version of it 
exists and recently the Sanskrit original has 

been published. 1 

A brief statement regarding Manjusri’s relation with China 
may be casually made. According to Chinese tradition the present 
home of Manj usri is in China. He is represented in the Nepalese 
Mss. as a god worshipped in China, and who according to Nepalese 
tradition came from China to Nepal. 2 It seems thatManjusri cult, like 
that of Amitabha, was of Central Asian origin, as much as Then tai, 
and Chan (Zen) are products of Sino-Indian contact. “The subjects 
dealt with in the text are mantric texts of Kumara-Manjusri Boddhi- 
sattva MahSsattva, which bestow, on all humanity long life, health, 
wealth, happiness and other desired objects ; the way and means 
of attaining the mantric powers ; the science of Astrology, omens 
and other similar matter. The sermons given are found in the 
form of conversation between Bhagavat Sakyamuni and KumSra 
Manjusri and PSrasad Mapdala. 3 

The Sanskrit text is very corrupt and sometimes difficult to 
comprehend. Therefore a comparative study of the Sanskrit text 
the faithful Tibetan translation and the intelligent Chinese 
rendering of T’ien-si-tsai, will be of great value to the proper 
understanding of the meaning. 

1 2rya Manjusri-kalpaMa, Edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series No. 70, 76, 84. 

3 ERE Vol, 8, p. 416. 

3 Preface to Sanskrit Text, ibid : also see Wieger, loc, cit. , p. 370. 
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Tieu-si-tsai’s other important translation is the Dhannapada- 

udanavarga (Nanjio, 1434). This was the last 
Translation of the , ,, „ . , ,,, , 

entire Uddanavasya oi the tour versions or the Dharmapada , three 

already existing. 


The earliest translation of the Dharmapada is said to have been 
done by An Shih-kao (148 A. n) ; but it does 
of the Dhamraapadaa not exist, lhe earliest of the extant tran¬ 
slations is that done by Viglma (a. n. 224). 
The title of the work is Fa-chiu-ching or Dliammapada-sutta. In 
preface the Chinese editor states that sramapas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various g5th3s, some four lines and 
some six, and attached to each set of verses a title according to the 
subject they explained. This work of extracting and collecting is 
ascribed to Sty a Dharmatrafa, probably the author of Saihjukla 
Abhidharma saslrci and other works (Nanjio. App. I. 31), and 
uncle of Vasumitra. We are further told that the original consisted 
of 500 verses ; but in China thirteen new chapters were added 
making up the whole to 760 verses in 39 chapters. 2 

The third Chinese Dharmapada is quite different from the 
above two. While the first and second was presumabaly based on 
the Pali Dhammapada , the third was doubtless based on the 
Sanskrit recension. It has already been described above. It 
consists of 33 chapters, each verse followed by a large explanatory 
note. Eeally it is a book on A vadana. It was translated by 
Fo-nien in a. i>. 410. The text is said te have been brought from 
Kashmir. 

The fourth translation by our monk consists of 33 chapters 
and has verses only, which amount to about a thousand. It agrees 
more with the Tibetan UdUnavarga translated in the 9th century 
by VidySprabhgkara. The Sanskrit Dharmapada is lost in 
India ; but fragments of it have been discovered in Central Asia.' 


1 Bagchi toe. cit. p. 22ff. 

5 See above page 33. 

3 Parts of the sutra have been published in several journals. But the 
entire text is said to be preserved in Berlin. For the Sanskrit text See 
Author’s Central Asia. 
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Danapala (Sliili-hu), a contemporary of Dharmadeva and 

T’ien-si-tsai, came to China in a.d. 980 and was honoured by 

_ , the emperor in 982 with the other two monks. 

Danapala, a. d. 980. 

He translated altogether 111 works, most of 
which are Dharanis. These dhararjis had become popular with a 
certain section of Buddhist population of China and it seems there 
was a demand for such staff. 

Among Danapala’s translation are a few works of Nagarjuna. 

It seems very strange that Nagarjuna 1 should 
wor k t ran si a ted. appear after several centuries in Chinese. 

Danapala translated the following works : 

(1) Laksana vinmHi-bodhi-hrdaya-sastra (Nanjio, 1304). 

(2) Gatha sa§ti-yathartha Sastra (Nanjio, 1307). 

(3) Mahay ana bhava-bheda Sastra (Nanjio, 1305). 

(4) Mahay ana gatha-viihsati Sastra (Nanjio, 1308). 

(5) Buddha-matrilca prajnaparamita maharlha sanglti 
sastra (Nanjio, 1309). 

(0) Maha-pranidhanotpada gatha (Nanjio, 1310). 

Danapala translated a large number of sHtras which had 
already appeared in Chinese ; but his translations were invariably 
from a larger recension of the text. Texts had a tendency to 
swell in bulk ; for each generation of pandits added something of 
their own in the older body of the text. The KaSyapa parivarta 
(Nanjio, 805), the Ratnamegha sutra which he did with Fa-hu 
(Nanjio, 964), the'.Bastrapala pariprccha (Nanjio, 873) were all 
translations of larger recensions. Besides these he translated a 
few sntras from the Samyulcta, Madhyama and other Agamas. 
It is inexplicable why Danapala translated the sHtras from the 
Agamas, when the whole of these Agamas were already existing 
in Chinese. 

During the reign of the third Sung emperor Chen Tsung 


T’ien-si-tsai had translated Nagarjuna’s Bodhi-carya sutra (N. 1354). 

1 This Sutra, says Levi, greatly corresponds with £antideva’s Bodhi-carya 
vatara BEFEO, 1902, p. 203-205; see below. 
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An Imperial translation 
board, a.d. 1009, 
Dharmaraksa and 
others, 


(997-1022) came to China Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa ?) a sramaya 

n ., t . of Central India in the year 1004 a.d. and 

Other translators. 

worked at translation till a.d. 1058, when he 
died in his ninety-sixth year. Emperor Jen Tsung (a.d. 1022-1063) 
honoured the Hindu monk with a special title (Nanjio, 
App. II, 162). 

In 1009 a translation board was formed by the imperial order 
with (Fa-hu) Dharmaraksa, Wei-tsing and others as members. Some 
of Fa-hu’s translations are important texts. 
His Bodhisaitva pitaha is a large Avork in 
40 fase. (Nanjio, 23,12). Sjntideva quotes from 
this work in his j§ifaa samuccaya. His 
translation of the Tathagata Acintyaguhya-nirdetia (Nanjio, 
1043) covered 20 fasc., while the earlier version (Nanjio 23,4) by 
Dharmaraksa of the W. Tsin dynasty (a.d. 265-31G) consisted of 
only 7 fasc. The He-vajm Tantra (Nanjio, 1060) is a famous 
Tantra work translated by Fa-hu in 5 fasc. of 20 chapters. The 
Sanskrit original exists. 1 

His another important translation was an Abhidharma Avork 
Avhich is unknown in the older Tripitaka collection. It was 
admitted into the canon during the Sung dynasty. The Maliayana 
Sailglti Bodhisattva-vidy a-sastr a was translated by Fa-hu in 
collaboration with Suryayasas in 25 fasc. of 18 chapters (Nanjio. 
1298V The author of this Avork has been mentioned as Bodhisattva 
Dharmayasas or Dharmakirti. Its identity 
sin\ ifevaln Chinese f Avas long concealed and it Avas discovered by 
Dr. Wogihara of Japan to be a translation of 
Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara. The Chinese translation is in 18 
chapters while the original Sanskrit is in 19 chapters. 2 

Fa-hu is also Avell-knowu as the translator of the last pada 


1 For the Sanskrit text, see Catalogue of the Hodgsm Manuscripts III, 45, 46. 

2 Bendal’s Introduction, p. xxix to Stfcsn samuccaya , Biblotheca Buddhica. 
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of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma, PrajriaptipSda sSstra (Nanjio, 


PrajnapHoada sastra 
tlie last pada of the 
Sarvastivada Ahhi- 
dharma. 


1317). We have seen that all the pSdas and 
the hulk of the Abhidharma works of this 
school had been translated by Hiuen-tsaug 


but he does not seem to have known the 


existence of this work, otherwise he would have translated it. Accord¬ 


ing to Chinese authorities, however, this work is the last pad a ; 
but there is no indication that this work belongs to the Sarvastivada 
school, In Chinese text there is no mention of the author ; but 
Yasomitra and the Tibetan scholar Buston mention MaudgalSyana 
as its author. It may be interesting to note that in Tibetan no 


Sarvastivada Abhidharma exists except the Prajnaptipada Sastra} 

Of the contemporaries of Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and Suryayasas 
should be mentioned. Wei-tsing (Nanjio, App. II, 163) translated 
the first 13 chapters of the commentary of 
^Sryaya§as nd of Sthitamati on Nagarjuna’s Mula-madhya- 
tnaka karika. (Nanjio, 1316). Sthitamati’s 
commentary was known in Chinese before this time. Kum&rajiva 
translated the commentary of Aryadeva some six hundred years 
before. 


The other co-worker Sarvayasas rendered into Chinese two 
works alleged to have been composed by Asvaghosa One is 
‘ Guru-seva-dharma-pancasadgatha} or Fifty verses on the law 
or rules for serving a teacher (Nanjio, 1080) and the other 
Dasa-du$ta-karma-marga sutra (Nanjio, 1379). We do not 
know whether this Asvaghosa is the same poet-philosopher whom 
we met in the early days of MahSySna. 


Chi Chi-siang (JnSnasri), a Hindu sramaua arrived in China 
in a. d. 1053 ; two works are ascribed to him. (Nanjio, App. If, 
164). Another sramaua named Suvarha-dhilrani, came in 1153 a. d. 
and translated two books (Nanjio, App. IT, 164). Maitreyabhadra 
(Tzu-hsian) a sramana of Central India, who is said to have 

1 Takakusu in Journal of the Pali Text Society 1904-1905 p. 77, F. N. - 
tilso 116-116. 
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been a Kuo-shih or Rajya-guru of the Liao dynasty (907-1125) 
came to China. Five works are ascribed to him. 

The last work of the Sung dynasty is the translation of 
Jalakamala , made by sramana Shao-te, Hwui-sung and others in 
10 fasciculi. The first four fasciculi contain 
in Chinese. tourteeu Jatakas utter Ary as liras text, 
while tin; latter 12 fasciculi form a 
commentary by Tsi-pien Sheng-t’ien or Muni Jiuadeva (?), being 
divided into 34 sections. But this translation is not good and 
has therefore not found favour with the Chinese people. 1 


In the Sanskrit Jalakamala there are 34 ‘Jatakas’, 
but the Chinese translation contains only 14 stories. All the 
stories are not Jatakas, but are simple stories from real life, 
devoid of any Jutaka element. What is the reason of this 
discrepancy V In comparing Chinese Sanskrit and Pali texts wo 
always find that the Chinese, translators invariably abridged the 
texts more or loss and onunitted the details ; but they hardly 
failed to give an exact transcription of the essential points. In 
case of the translation of the Jiltakamalit it seems that the Sanskrit 
text had not attained its present definite shape when it reached 
China, or it may be that the original text in its complete form 
had not reached the translators or it may be that the translators 
did their work with negligence and in part. Following are the 
14 stories found in the Chinese Jalakamala, 

(1) Bodhisattva nourishes the tigress by sacrificing his own 
body. (2) The King Sibi saves the life of the dove (3) The 
Bodhisattva errs in demanding alms (4) Miraculous transformation 
(5) The Bodhisattva escapes the effect of poison (0) The King 
of the Hares nourishes a brahmana by the sacrifice of his life. 
(7) The King of the Dragons destroys enmity by his compassionate 
heart. (8) Consequences of an alms of little importance 
(10) Tathagata is omniscient and does not enjoy the property of 


1 The Sanskrit text is preserved and has been edited by H. Kern, Jalakamala. 
Harvard Oriental Series ; trans. by Speyer ; a detailed analysis of the work 
is not needed. 


40 
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others. (11) The Buddha pours water on the head of a sick bhiksu 
and cures him (12) The effect (punya) of a prayer addressed 
to tri-ratua (three jewels) (13) Eminent gifts which were given 
to those who build stupas (14) Effect of the accession into 
the monkish life. 

Ill Tibetan there are 101 stories of which the first 34 agree 
with the Sanskrit version of Aryasura. 1 

The output of translations during Sung dynasty was indeed 
very meagre ; but it was amply compensated by original writing on 
Buddhism by Chinese monks. Native scholar- 
S the S Surig t cnmerora? r ship shone brilliantly under the earlier 
Sung rulers who were great patrons of art 
and promoters of literature. Jen Tsung (1022-1063) the fourth 
emperor, whose time was specially famous for great literary men, 
encouraged learning and appointed fifty Chinese youth to study 
Sanskrit, but showed no particular favour to Buddhism 2 . 

Wang An-shih, the great reformer of China “wrote a book full 
of Buddhist and Taoist fancies, and though there is nothing 
specifically Buddhist in his political and economic theories, it is 
clear from the denunciations against him that his system of 
education introduced Buddhist and Taoist subjects into the public 
examinations.” 3 

From this 


Poli deal disin¬ 
tegration. 


period onwards troubles arose in the frontiers and 
Hsi-hsia (Tanguts), a hardy race of people 
dwelling in the N.-W. of China and the Kitan 
Tartars were becoming arrogant and troublesome. 
Hui Tsung (1101-1126) the last Sung emperor was actually 
carried a prisoner by the Tartars. During his reign there was 
persecution of the Buddhists and Buddha and the Arhats were 
enrolled in the Taoist pantheon by the imperial decree. 


1 A, 0. Ivanovski, Sur une traduction Cliinoise du recueil bouddhique 
"Jatakamala”, Memories de la section orientale de la Societe imperiale russe 
d’archeologie (Petersburg, 1893) Translated from Russian into French by M. 
Duchene, Reveue de l’ histoire des Religions , 1903, Vol. 48, pp, 298-335. 

2 Eliot III, p. 270. 

8 Eliot III, p. 270 refers to Biot’s IJimtruetion publique en China , p. 354. 
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For fear of the Tartars the capital at Chang-ati was shifted 

south of the Yang-tse river and Han-kow 
No more Hindus , ,, , » , ^ 

in China. became the scat of government. The Sungs 

continued to rule in South China till A. D. 

1286. During the century and half of their rule in the south 

no Hindu came to China, but native writers increased in member. 

The literary activity of the T’ien-tai and the Avatamsaka 

(Hua-ycn) schools has already been narrated above. The other 

important school of thought was the Dhyana or Chan. The school 

was started in the sixth century by Bodhidhar- 

sectarian doctrines* &s n reaction Rgninst all sorts of intellec- 

tual scholasticism and it repudiated the study 

of scripture. But several volumes were written on silence and with 

years a largo literature grew. Two hundred and thirty works 

belonging to the sect were published in the Manchu dynasty. 1 

But not more than two dozens of their works which \vere 

mainly written during the Sung dynasty are found in the 

Tripitaka. 

Yuen Sheu 3 a priest of the Chan school, whose exact date is 

not known, wrote three treatises, of which his 

Yuen Shea. . , . , „ 

1 sung-clnn-lun a work m 100 fasc records 

as Mirror of the Dhyana school. (Nanjio, 1489). 

Tao-yucn 3 wrote a large work in 30 fasc in a. d. 1006 

on the history of the Hindu and and Chinese 

ofEmment Buddtnste. patriarchs of the Dhyana school. In the 

first 26 fasc 1712 persons are mentioned; 

and in the remaining part accounts of 22 eminent priests and 

their verses and composition are collected 

Cki-sungsJUma'y (Nanjio, 1524). Chi-sung 4 is one of the 

writers of the sect ; he was famous for his 

literary talents. He wrote four works. One Avas a ‘treatise on 

1 Wieger, Bouddhisme Chinois p. 108 ; Also M. Courant, Catalogue des 
livres Chinois II, pp. 646-689. 

2 Nanjio App. Ill, 45. 

3 Nanjio, App. III. 49. 

4 Nanjio. Ap. Ill, 54. 
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the right school of transmitting Law,’ in which the author asserts 
that Bodhidharma was a patriarch of the orthodox school, which 
was repudiated by certain persons (Nanjio, 1528). The other was 
a history of the patriarchs and eminent priests of the Dhyana 
school (Nanjio, 1529). The third treatise was a collection of 
miscellaneous compositions. (Nanjio, 1530). These three works 
of Chi-sung drew the attention of literati of his ago. The 
emperor Jen Tsung (1023-1063) was the first to discover the 
greatness of Chi-sung. It is said that when the emperor read 
the following sentence of Chi-sung T do my best for the 
sake of the Law, but not for my own sake’—he at once 
ordered the works of Chi-sung to be admitted 

His works admitted . , , . .. . , , 

into the Tripitaka by into the can on, and gave him the honourable 

Imperial ordei. Ming-chiao ta-shih or the great teacher 

who illustrates the teaching (of Buddha). This event took place in 
a. d. 1062. (Nanjio, 1530). 

The master of Dhyana school seldom wrote themselves their 
mystical epigrams. It was always done by their disciples. A 
DhySna teacher named Yuen-yu-fo-kuo’s 
°and their sayings! 61 S teachings were recorded by Shao-lung and 
others. (17 fasc. Nanjio, 1531). Another 
teacher was Ta-hui-pu’-chiao. He had a large following and 
his disciples wrote down his sayings. Yuen-wan, a disciple, 
compiled his tcacher’e saying in 1165-1173 A. d. Ilwui-jen, 
Tao-sien and Ilwang-wan-chang also collected the epigrams 
(Nanjio, 1532). Tso-tsang-chu (Nanjio, App. Ill, 73) another 
writer of the Dhyana school, collected the sayings of 43 eminent 
DhySna teachers in a work of 48 fasc (Nanjio, 1659). This work, 
was compiled in the South China and was unknown in the 
Northern collection of the Tripitaka. Another large work, that is 
found in the Tripitaka is the complete collection of verses of the 
Dhayna teachers in 40 fasc. It was at first collected by Fa-ying 
about 1174-1189, which consisted of 325 articles, 2100 verses 
by 122 teachers. More than a century hence the work was 
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continued by Pu-lnvui (1295-1318) which consists of 493 articles, 
3050 verses by 420 teachers (Nanjio, 1680). These details are 
given here only to show how far the Dhyana school was successful 
in the period under our survey. Fan-ming-i-tsi (Nanjio, 1641), 
a work in 20 fasc, is a explaining dictionary of the Buddhist 
technical terms composed by Fa-yun in 1151 a. d. This work is 
indispensible for Buddhist study. 



XXI. The Closing Scene 


Between 964 and 976, 
three hundred Chinese 
came to India 


Biographies of monks 


T’ai-Tsu was the first emperor of the Sung dynasty. He 
became emperor in 960 and ruled till 976 a. d. During his rule 
between 964 and 976 three hundred Chinese sramanas went out 
to India to visit the holy places of Buddhism. The enthusiasm, 
that we saw during the T’ang period, imme¬ 
diately after Hiuen-Tsang’s return from India 
is manifested again in the lives of these Chinese 
monks. But at this period there is no able biographer like k i- 
tsing, who could record the incidents in the lives of these holy 
pilgrims. The biographies of these monks are recorded in two 
works. One is Fo-tsu-Vung-chi (Nanjio, 1661), 
a history of Chinese Buddhism or ‘Becords of 
the lineage of Buddha and Patriarchs’ in 54 fasc compiled by 
Chu-pwan 1 a T’icn-tai priest of the 13th century (1269-1271 
A. D ). 2 3 * * * * The other source is the Sung-ski or the Annals of 
the Sung dynasty, written by the State historian T’o-t’o, the 
Mongol. 8 

In a. d. 965 when the Sung emperor T’ai Tsu was reigning, 
srainana Tao-yuen returned from his Indian 
tour. He had left China in 947 during the 
Ilan dynasty. He had passed abroad eighteen 
years between his departure and return ; he had stopped twelve 
years on his w r ay and six years in India. He procured a relic 


Tao-yuen returns 
in 965 


1 Nanjio. App. Ill, 68. 

s See Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature , p. 209-210. 

3 The later source was reproduced by Ma Twan-lin in his immortal work 

Wen-hsien-t’ung-kao (See Wylie, p. 69). The chapter dealing with the Inter¬ 
national relation between China and India was translated by Stanislus Julian 

in his Melanges de geographic asiatique pp. 169-178. The whole source is 
again tapped and retranslated by the great French Sinologue ED. Chavannes, 

Les Inscriptions Chinois do Bodh-Gaya App. 11. Revue d l historic des reli¬ 

gions, 27e Annee, Tome XXXIV, 1. Jul. Aout. 1896 pp. 43-58 ; also for its 

translation see Shyama, 1922, No. 3&4, Chinese and Indian travellers byP. N. Bose, 
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of Buddha, vases in crystal and of stono and forty pages of 
Sanskrit texts written on palm loaves. He took these offerings 
to the emperor T’ai-Tsu, who inquired of him on the manners 
mountains, rivers and itineraries of countries through which he had 
passed. On his way home, he had passed through Kbotan, and 
described everything to the emperor. 

Sramana Ki-ye was one of the pilgrims of this period who 
Ki-ye’s amount of wrote a short account of his journey. 1 


Hundred and fifty 
seven Chinese monks 
came to India for 
obtaining MSS. 


The itinerary of Ivi-ye and the description of India by Tao-yueii 
probably induced emperor T’ai-Tsu to pass ail imperial order to 
the effect that monks would be sent out to India in search of 
Dharina. At that time one hundred and fifty- 
seven men, among whom was the sramana 
Iling-chin, responded to the call. They desired 
to go to the Western countries for searching 
Buddhist books. For all the countries through which they had 
to pass, such as, Karashar, Kucha, Khotan, Pou-lou-sha or Peshwar, 
Kia-che-mi-lo or Kashmir, etc., the emperor granted them '.letlres 
patentes asking the respective states to furnish the pilgrims with 
guides. We have this much record from the Chinese history ; 
but we do not know what happened to them. 

But it is not the Chinese who continued to come to India during 
the Sung period, wo find Hindu monks still struggling through the 
inhospitable Central Asia, run over by the 
to China, for two Mohammedans, either to preach the Saddharma, 

' 1 a ’ or to escape the reaction in the native country or 

to find favours in the Chinese court for their religious beliefs. After 
a lapse of nearly two hundred years —the last monk Prajua 


1 The account has been translated into English by G. Schlegel. Itinerary 
to the Western Countries of Wang-nieh in a. d. 964. Memories du eomite 
sinieo-japonais , XXI, 1893 , pp. 35-64. 

Ed. Huber, L’ Itineraire du pelerin Ki-yo dans ITnde, BEFE-0 , 1902, 
p. 256-58. Chavannes, Notes sinologues ; LTtonerairo do Ki-ye. BEFE-0 , 
1904, p. 75-81. 
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having come in 785—during! which period no Hindu seems to have 
gone to China, in the year 972, there arrived at the royal court 
three sramanas from Western India, K’o-tche, 
India a I aS D> 972. WeSt Ea-K’ien, and Tchen-ii. Another sramana came 
from Saketa (Sou-ko-t’o) in India ; he offered 
relics and flowers of Manjusri. Another batch of fourteen Hindu 
sramanas from India also came in this year. 

Next year, in 973, came to China (Fa-t’ien) Dharmadeva one 
of the greatest translators of this age, whom 
,‘?anl;hasvaia, 975. " ( - have already met. 1 wo years later, 

Sahkhasvara, son of the king of Eastern India, 
came to render homage and pay tribute to the emperor. In 
977 Ki-siang, a sramana of Western India, brought some palm 
leaf Sanskrit manuscripts. Next year, returned from 
India, Ki-ts’ong, a monk of the temple of Iv’ai-pao, with his 
companions. He offered Sanskrit books, a relic 
Sanskrit'^MSs! arrive. a stupa to Buddha, leaves of Boddhi-tree and 
broom of peacock-feathers. Another sramana 
from Central India brought some relics and curios for the emperor. 

Some years back (in 971), a young prince named Manjusri had 
come to China. Ho was the son of the king 

Manjusri, 971. 0 f Western India. “According to the laws of 

India, when the king of a state died, the heir-apparent succeeded 
him ; all the other sons left the world and entered religion. They 
no longer reside in the country of their birth.” Manjusri. 
therefore, left India and “went to China with the Chinese monks.” 
Emperor T’ai Tsu (960-975) asked him to live in the temple of 
Hsiang-kuo. He observed the Yinaya rules rigorously. He became 
the favourite of the people of the capital and riches and gifts flowed 
to him. All the monks became jealous of him. But as he did 
not understand the Chinese language, they fabricated a supposed 
request by which he asked to return to his country. That request 
was complied with ; when the imperial decree was made known 
Manjusri was filled with stupor and indignation. The monks 
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advised him that for the sake of decree he must go. He remained 
still for a few months and then went away (978 A. d.). He said that 
he would go towards the Southern Sea to return to India on a 
merchant boat. It was never known where he had gone to. 

In a. d. 980, the great Hindu monk Tien-si-tsai, a Tripitaka- 

carya and native of Kashmir and Shi-hou 
Tien-si-tsai came to /T ^_ , x ,, . . m , , 

China, a. d. 980 (Canapaia), another master of Tnpitaka and 

native of Udyana came to China. These 

great masters are translators of a large number of Sanskrit works, 

and will be mentioned again. 

Two years hence, the Chinese monk Kuang-yuen, a native of 
Ch’eng-tou (province of Se-choan) returned from his travels in 
India. He came to the palace of T’ai-Tsung 
KuaD from e indla UrnS (976-997), the second Sung emperor, and 
offered to him an impression of the cranium 
of Buddha, some palm manuscripts and a few leaves of the holy 
Bodhitree. He had also brought with him a letter from 
Mo-si-nang (MahSsena), an Indian king. The emperor asked 
DSnapala to translate the letter. The letter reads thus : 


“Humbly I have heard it said that in the kingdom of 
Che-na (China), there was a Son of 
Mah&fenaaHindukins God 5 perfectly wise and perfectly saintly, 
his fortune and his power are supreme. 
1 am ashamed of my little chance which deprives me the 
chance of going to you to pay you homage. Kung-yuen by 
„ , , , the imperial grace has obtained a KasSya-cloth 

Purport of the letter. - 

to offer to Silky a TathSgata of the VajrSsaua 
(Buddha-GayU). He came and suspended the cloth and after 
having made the offering, he has humbly wished that the 
emperor of China should have prosperity and intelligence, 
longivity and long authority ; he has further desired that all 
sentient beings be transported beyond all the places where they 

41 
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are submerged. With respect I send through Kuang-yuen a 
relic of Sakya for your acceptance. 1 (XI). 

The year following the arrival of Kuang-yuen, there returned to 
China another Chinese monk named Fa-yu, 
fndia^bi-ing^palin Ite who presented to the emperor a relic of the 
leaf Mss.^aud other skull-bone of the Buddha, and palm-leaf 

manuscripts in Sanskrit. Before he started 
he had got a precious ornamented dais of dragons, and a 
KasSya, which he proposed to offer to VajrSsana (Buddha-Gaya) 
when he got to Central India. He received from the emperor 
patent-letleres for various kingdoms through which he passed. 
On his way back he met a Hindu monk at San-fo-tsi (in the W. 
Sumatra) named Vimalasri, who expressed his desire to go to 
China for translating books and obtained permit from the 
emperor. (VIII). 

During the period of 982-987 several foreigners came. 

T’se-houu, a Chinese monk returned from 
Western countries ; he came with a Turkish 
monk, Mi-tan-lo (Mitra), and brought letters 
from the king of N. India ; it seems that they 
had visited Buddha-Gaya and Nalanda (XIV). The Sung annals 
also speak of the arrival of a brahman (P-lo-man) named Yong- 
A Brahman and a c ^ ie an d a Persian named Aliyan to the capital. 

Persian arrive. The text connected with these two persons 

has been completely translated by Julien. 

In 989 or 990, a Hindu sramana of the Nalanda monastery 
k f came to the royal court and offered relics of 
Nalanda comes with Buddha and Sanskrit manuscripts. A Chinese 
Mss ‘ monk named Chung-ta, also came back with 

relics and books after having passed ten years abroad (XVI). 

The same year also came a monk from Campa, 
the great Hindu colony of Further India, with 
several items of curios and offered them to the emperor. 


Tse-houn returns 
with a letter from 
a king of India. 


A monk from Campa 


1 There are a few points of difference 
are discussed by Julien and Chavannes, 


between different texts ; these 
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Ki-siang, a Hindu 
monk translates a 
spurious work, 
condemned by 
Dharmadeva. 


In 992 Ki-siang a monk of India, who is known as new 
Ki-siang, presented to the emperor a pretentious translation 
which he called the sntra of collection of 
magic powers of Mahayana ; hut the great 
Hindu monk and translator Dharmadeva 
(Fa-tien) denounced that work as not based 
on any Sanskrit original and the emperor had it burnt. (VII). 

KalasSnti (?) a sramana of Central India (995), Kahula, a 
sramapa of W. India (997), Ni-wei-ni, a 
sramaiia of Central India, Fo-hou of W. 
India (998), all arrived with relics, books 
and other curios in the court, (XVIII, XIX, XX). 

In 997 the second Sung emperor T’ai-Tsung was succeeded 
by Chen-Tsung, who reigned for a quarter of a century (997-1022 
a.d.). The most important of these Hindu monks who came 
to China in his reign (a.d. 1004) was 

TripitakacSrya Fa-hu, of whom we shall 
speak more in details (Nanjio, App. II 


Kalasanti, Rakula, 
other Hindu monk 
arrived a.d. 995. 


a.d. 1004, Acarya 
Fa-hu, a great 
translator comes. 


162). 


In the same year came sramana Silabhadra of N. India, 
who also brought some Sanskrit manuscripts 
other h monk and like his other coreligionists. (XXI). In the 
next year a monk of Kashmir and another 
from W. India came both bringing Sanskrit manuscripts (XXII). 
Five years latter (a.d. 1009), we find again two monks coming 
Chong-te, a monk to clliua - Chong-te, a sramana of W. India 
of W. India, came to the royal court bringing a few relics, 
some Sanskrit texts and an impression of Vajrasana. Kio-kie, 

a sramana of Central India came to the court. He also brought 

some relics, an impression of the Vajrasana and a few leaves of 
the sacred tree. When Kio-kie returned to India, he received by 
an imperial decree a Kasaya-eloth to be offered 
to the Vajrasana of Mahabodhi. The monk 

also received silver, tea and fruits for his 
route. (XXIII). In the succeeding years 

(1011-15) several sramanas came, all bringing Sanskrit texts 


Kio-kie, a Hindu monk 
returns from China to 
offer Kasaya cloth to 
Bodhi tree. 
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A. R. 1016, several 
monks arrive. 


and relics. In 1015 the kingdom of Sou-lien in the Southern sea, 
sent an ambassador to China for offering tribute and sacred books 
of India. (XXVI). In 1016 several monks 
arrived. T’ien-kio, a sramana of UdySna, 
Miao-te of Ceylon, several sramanas from 
Kaccha (?) in W. India, one from Central India, another from 
Varendra (Fo-lin-tai) or eastern India ; all arrived with books 
(XXVII). This is the last year in which any Hindu came to 
China during the reign of Chen-Tsung. 

Chen-Tsung was succeeded in 1022 by Jen-Tsung who had 
a longer career than his predecessor 
(1022-1063) ; but during his long reign of 
nearly forty years only five monks came 


Emperor Jen-Tsung 
1022-1063 


Five monks came 
with Sanskrit books 


struggling 
bundle of Sanskrit 
wanted to propagate 
the reaction, which had set 
which a Hindu monk came 


to China, each carrying a 
books, which they either 
in China or save from 
in in India. The last year in 
from India was 1053. Che-ki 


1053, is probably the 
last year when a group 
of Hindu monks arri¬ 
ved in China. 


siang, a sramapa of W. India with his 
companions came in that year bringing 
probably the last Sanskrit book to China. 1 


We have described above the international relation between 
India and China for a period of a hundred years beginning with 
the first Sung emperor in 960 and ending 
rlat^Am^l^lOei! with the fourth Sung emperor in 1063. 

During this forgotten century of Indian history, 
when our historians are busy describing a border raid by the 
Muslims Turks, more than three hundred Chinese monks wended 
their way to India, for a kingdom more lasting than those coveted 
by their healthier contemporaries, India was still sending her 
monks abroad in China and Tibet in North and to Ceylon, 
Burma and Southern Seas to preach the Gospel of Maitreyi 
and Karuna. 


1 I have not always translated the French text ; sometimes I have 
summarized several versions and sections in one paragraph and have omitted 
unnecessary details and disputes regarding the text. 



CHAPTER XXH. 


Yuan-Manchu Period. 


By the end of the twelvth century a new nomadic power 

was organized and consolidated in Central Asia. “A Turkish 

n . . , people from the country to the north of China 

Rise of the Mongols 0 , 

rose suddenly to prominence in the worldy 

affairs and achieved such series of conquests as has no parallel 

in history. These are Mongols.” 1 They were a horde of nomadic 

horsemen , their central camp was Karakorum in Mongolia. 

At this time China was divided into three empires, that of Kin 
Tartars in the north with Peking as their capital, that of Sung 
in the south with its capital at Nan-king, and Hsi-hsia in the 
centre. The military campaigns of Chenghiz Khan the great 
leader of the Mongols brought a new element 
in the politics of Asia. The different Mongolian 
tribes were united in 1206 a. d. under their 
carried his victorious arms almost to every 
the west up to Bulgaria, Serbia, Hungary and 
Russia, in the east up to the Pacific, and to the south it touched 
the borderland of China, Tibet and India. 

On the death of Chenghiz, his son and successor Ogotai 
succeeded in conquering the N. China from the Kitans. Ogotai 
died in 1241 and Mankou Khan was elected the Great Khan ; and 
it was daring his reign that his younger brother Khublai Khan 
extended the Mongol supremacy over Southern China as far as 
Yun-nan in 1253 a. d. The ascendency of the Great Mongol chief 
Khublai to power in 1259 marks a new era 
Khublai ^Khan the history of Buddhism, a short period of 

glorious activities just before the commence¬ 
ment of the declining days. 


Chenghiz Khan 
1206 a. d. 


leader who then 
part of Asia, in 


1 Wells —A short History of the World , p. 169. 
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Mankou Khan was a tolerant emperor. In 1251 he conferred 
on Li Tche-tchiang, the title of the head of Taoism, and on Hai-yun 
that of Buddhism. In the following year he honoured a certain 
Na-mo, as Kuo-shih or rajyaguru of some ‘western’ country 
and entrusted to him the work of general administration of 
Buddhism in the empire. 


We have already seen that Chinese Buddhism was on its 
wane, the quality of work had degenerated and the interest of 

the Sung emperors had flagged. The Taoists 
Fight between the • pi,,, 

Taoists and the were growing powerful ; under the last 

Buddhists. Northern Sung emperor Hui-Tsung (1101- 

1126) Taoism was reorganized and by the imperial decree 
the Buddha and his Arhats were enrolled in the Taoist pantheon ; 
temples and monasteries were allowed to exist only on condition 
of describing themselves as Taoist. This particular act of 
peisecution did not last long ; but since then the whole 
attitude of the people and their rulers underwent great change. 
The Taoist had begun to misapproprite the properties of the 
Buddhist sanghas and regular plagirarism went on with Buddhist 
pantheon and books. 


The Buddhists in their helpless state sought redress from the 

Mongol chiefs. Mankou Khan convened a 
Mankou Khan con- , ,. T — , . . 

venes a religious great meeting at Karakorum in 1254, in which 

Christians, Mohammedans and Buddhists took 
part. In this meeting the Buddhists did not fare well and again 
in 1255 another meeting was held in the Khan’s palace. Mankou 
Khan himself, with some of his officials attended the discussion. 
Fu-yu represented the Buddhists. In this meeting the Taoists 
were defeated and they were ordered by an imperial decree to 
return the Buddhist establishments occupied by them. But the 
Taoists were too powerful to listen to an imperial decree from 
Karakorum. 

The next year (1256) another assembly was called by the 
Khan. Learned Buddhist monks came there in numbers to take 
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part in the discussion ; but the Taoists did not attend. The 

Mongol Khan took it to be an admission of the incapability of the 

the Taoists and he recognized the superiority 
Buddhists are declared . u 

superior to the oi the Buddhists in these terms : Just as 
Taoists 

the fingers come out of the palm of the hand, 
the Buddhist doctrine is likewise the palm, the other religions are 
like the fingers.” 

No action was however taken against the Taoists by Mankou 
Khan, and he delegated his younger brother Khublai to deal with 
the matter. 

In 1258 Khublai Khan convened a great religious assembly 
at Shang-ton (N-W. of Dolon-uor), which was attended by 
about 300 Buddhists monks and 200 Taoists ; two hundred 
Confucianists served as arbiters. Amongst the Buddhists there 
was Na-mo, the kuo-shih of Western countries, and abbot of 
Shao-lin temple, the famous Tibetan monk Phags-pa (1239-1280), 
the nephew of the great Saskya Pandit, of whom we shall know 
more in our Tibetan studies. Phags-pa, though he was only 
nineteen years of age played a decisive role in the discussion. It 
is said that a Buddhist monk came from Yun-nan to attend this 
congress of religions. In the discussion which 
K ther a meSing and 10 * took place, the Buddhists came out victorious 
Budd superior lare<i through the eloquent exposition of young 
Phags-pa. The Taoists were defeated and 
seventeen of their leaders had to shave their heads and become 
Buddhist monks according to the contract entered beforehand. 
The Buddhists got back 237 monasteries which they had lost. 
Khublai recognized the superiority of Buddhism and ordered the 
Taoists texts desparaging Buddhism to be burnt. 


When Khublai Khan became emperor of China, he appointed 
Phags-pa as the rfrjyaguru in 1260, and 
recognized him as the head of the Buddhist 
church. Khublai established a special relation between Tibet 
and China through the Lamaist hierarchy and from this time 


Phags-pa Rajya-gura. 
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Tibetan lamas began to take lead in the Buddhist activities in 
China and Mongolia. Phags-pa’s attempt to 
Mongolians. reform the script of the Mongolians and his 
other contribution to Mongolian civilization 
has been discussed elsewhere (Central Asia). He attempted the 
work of organising the work of translating Buddhist texts into 
Chinese and translated himself a Hinayana Vi nay a—called the 
Mnlasarvitstivada Karmavaca (Nanjio, 1137). This scholar 
died very young, at the age of 42 only, in 1280 having been 
greatly honoured by the Mongol emperor, who gave him the 
title of the great and precious Law. 1 

The Mongol emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to the Buddhist religious literature. 
Khublai Khan saw that the monasteries in Peking were all 
supplied with books and ordered the priests to recite them on 
stated days. It was at this epoch that a new 
Colleetion^of^Tripitaka co ^ ec ^j on 0 f Tripitaka was published under 

his imperial order (1280-81). This catalogue 
was compiled by Ching-chi-siang, together with some Hindu, 
Tibetan and Chinese priests and officials. This catalogue is 
generally called Chu-yuen-lu (Nanjio, 1612). These are transla¬ 
tions made by 194 persons under twenty-two dynasties in 
the period of 1219 years from 67 a. d. to 1285. Besides 
these there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese miscellaneous 
works. The compilers of the Chi-yuen-lu 2 compared the 
Chinese translations with the Tibetan translations of the 
Kanjur and Tanjur, and added the Sanskrit title in translation, 
and gave a note after each Chinese title, stating whether both 

1 Quoted and adapted from Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s India and China—Greater 
India Society, Bulletin, No. 2, 

1 Divisions and Classifications: 

1. Sutra Mahayana 897 in 2980 fasc. 

Hinayana 291 in 710 fasc. 

2. Vinaya Mahayana 21 in 56 fasc. 

Hinayana 69 in 504 fasc- 

3. Abhidharma Mahayana 117 in 628 fasc. 

Hinayana 38 in 708 fasc. 

1440 m 5580 rase. 


Total 
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translations were in agreement or whether the book was wanting 
in the Tibetan version. This comparison, however, seems to 
have been made only through a catalogue of the Tibetan 
translations, and not actually with the translations themselves. 
Nevertheless, it is curious to see that there have been so many 
Chinese translations, which are similar to, though they do not 
agree exactly with the Tibetan translations.’ 


Another catalogue 


Another catalogue compiled originally by Wang-ku of the 
Sung dynasty (960-1280) was continued by 
Kwan-chu-pa in a.d. 1368. This catalogue 
entirely depends upon the previous one and adds a short account 
of the contents of each book. 2 

The attitude of the Yuen or Mongol dynasty (1280-1368) 
was considerably favourable to Buddhism. 
Enormous sums were expended on subventions 
to monasteries, printing book and performing 


latter Mongol 
emperors 


public ceremonies, 
interest shown by 


Reference has already been to the literary 
Khublai Khan. The second Mongol emperor 


Jen-Tsung (1311-1320) showed equal interest for literary work. 
He ordered further translations to be made into Mongol and 
later had the whole Tripitaka copied in letter of gold: 1 


In 1314 Sha-lo-pa, a disciple of Phags-pa translated a work 
of his master into Chinese, Cheng-su-chu-lun 
Sha-lom^discipif? (Nanjio, 1320). It was compiled by Phags-pa 

for the sake of Chan-chin, the crown-prince 
of Khublai. This is a useful and interesting manual of 
Buddhist terminology, consisting of extracts from several sutras 

* Nanjio. Intro, p. xxii ; also for the contents see Julien, Journal Asiatique , 
1849 pp. 353-446. 

1 The catalogue was first sent by M. P. Habauc of Russia to S. Julien 
of Paris in 1844. After a careful study, Julien published a Concordance Sinico 
Sanskrit in the Journal Asitique. 1849, pp. 351-446. Buniyo Nanjio, while 
compiling his great catalogue made use of this valuable catalogue in which 
many Sanskrit names have been restored, J. P. T. S, 1905, p. 81. 

* The activities of the Mongol emperors for strengthening their literature 
have been described fully elsewhere. 

42 
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and sastras. A few translations were made in this period by- 
persons of whom we know little. 


Historical books and books on miscellaneous topics were 
largely added by native writers at this epoch. Of such work 
I should mention only one. It, is Nien-cheng’s 
Nle of !h BaIdhisin St0iy great work on the History of Buddhism , 
called Fo-tsu-li-tao-tung-tsai (Nanjio, 1637), 
which begins with the so-called first ruler of China Phan-ku, 
down to a.d. 1333 or 1344, when the compilation was completed. 
It relates several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 
Confucianism and Taoism. 

We have come to the close of the literary activity in the form 
of translating Sanskrit books into Chinese. The Yuen dynasty 
probably saw the last translation done from Sanskrit. The 
„ .... . „ Buddhism of the Yuan dynasty specially of the 

period affected capital was greatly affected by Lamaism. 

' ! The last emperor Shun-ti is said to have 

witnessed indecent plays and dances in the company of Lamas 
and created a scandal which contributed to the downfall of the 
dynasty. The Mongols were driven by the native Chinese 
dynasty known as Ming. The Ming dynasty reigned from 1368 
to 1644. 


Few Ming emperors showed personal interest in religion 

and their favour was always guided by some political motive. 

^ m . Tai-tsu the first Ming emperor, in 1377, by an 
Ming Emperor Tai-tsu . . , , ’ J 

encourages study of imperial decree, ordered that all monks should 
Buddhist texts.a , T ,. _ , 

study LcvAkavatara sutra , Prajnaparamita 

Hrdaya sutra , and Vajrachedika. He also called together the 

priests of the DhyStna school to write commentaries and thereupon 

Tsung-lo and Ju-chi wrote three brief commentaries on the above 

three works (Nanjio, 1613, 1614,1615). 


The third emperor Ch’eng-tsu, when a boy was educated by 
a Buddhist Priest and the emperor imbibed Buddhist and literary 
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tendencies. He wrote ten laudatory compositions in prose and 
verse between 1410 and 1415, which were 
composes verses on incorporated in the Tnpitaka (Nanjio, 1616). 
Buddha He compiled another book in nine fasciculi, 

known as 1 Mentors of spiritual priests' in which 209 priests both 
native and foreign are mentioned, from KAsyapa 
the A spiritua! m priests°’ Mstahga 67 a. d. to P’u-an of the Southern 
Sung dynasty (1127-1280), who are in narration 
preceded by some priests of the Yuan dynasty (1280-1368). The 
emperor selected those priests, whose actions seemed very wonder¬ 
ful and almost supernatural, as they are described in older 
memoires. (Nanjio, 1620). On the whole Buddhism flourished 
under the Mings and got the imperial support from time to time 
with intervals of persecution. The reign of 
t,sung n favoured 0r Bud' Wu-tsting (1506-1521) was extremely favour- 
knf m and knew Sans ’ a ^ e to Buddhism. The emperor himself was a 
learned Buddhist scholar who knew Sanskrit 
as well as Mongol and Arabic. The study of Sanskrit-had been 
throughout encouraged in China and books on grammer and lexicon 
were written in Chinese. During the Ming 
still‘for \raming D ?nter- rule, Sanskrit study decayed in China ; still 
preters ‘ Yuu-lo founded in 1407 a school of languages 

for training interpreters at which Sanskrit was taught among 
other tongues. 1 

During the Ming dynasty the thirteenth catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka was published in 1368-1396 in 3 fasciculi ; this 
was the catalogue of the southern collection of edition of the Chinese 
Buddhist canon, published in Nanking, under 
Tripitaka. 6 ° f Chmese the reign of the first Ming emperor T’ai-tsu 
(1368-1396). It was re-issued by the third 
emperor of the same dynasty with more books (Nos. 1622-1662 of 
Nanjio’s Catalogue) added to it and finally published by Mi-tsang 


a Chinese monk at the beginning of the seventeenth century. This 
was the basis of B. Nanjio’s Catalogue. 

1 Eliot III, p. 278. 
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The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in manuscripts for more 
than nine hundred years from 67 a. d. to 972 a. d., when it was 
printed for the first time. After that year 
of TrS'^kafn CWmT at various times Tripitaka was reprinted and 
it is not less than twenty times that it was 
issued during the Sung and Yuan dynasties (960-1368); but during 
the trouble occuring towards the end of the A uan period, all of 
them perished, and those only taken to Japan were preserved. 
Under the Manchu rule which began in 1644 and ended 
1910, the Chinese Tripitaka was published by the emperors Shih- 
Tsung and Kao-Tsung, who ruled between 1703 and 1795. In 
modern times, a reprint of the Chinese Tripitaka has been 
published by Mrs. Hardoon in 1913 at Shang-hai. The editions 
published in Japan, which are the standard and best editions 
of the Tripitaka, are described in our section of Japan. 

Of all the collections of the Tripitaka the Ming Catalogue has 
been made famous by the English translation 
TripiSa °£Ef done by the great Japanese scholar, Buniyo 
by Namio- Nanjio. His Catalogue of the Chinese 

Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka 1 first gave a 

comprehensive idea of the rich Buddhist literature of the Eastern 
Asia. His catalogue enumerates 1662 works classified into four 
divisions. 

1. Sutra Pitaka (Ching-tsang). 

2. Vinaya Pitaka (Lu-tsang). 

3. Abhidharma Pitaka (Lun-tsang). 

4. Miscellaneous works (Tsa-tsang). 

The first three contains translations and the fourth original 
Chinese works. The first division called Ching or Sntras amounts 
to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is subdivided as 

(a) MahSyana sntras 541 Books. 

(b) Hinayana sntras 240 Books. 


1 Oxford, Clarendon Pres?, 1883. 
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(c) Mahayana and Hinayana slltras, (admitted into canon 
during the Sung and Yuan dynasties) 300 Books. 

The Mahay ana Sutras comprise of works most esteemed by 
Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven classes (1) PrajnS- 
paramita class 22 works, (2) Ratnakuta class 38 works, (3 \ 
Mahft-sarmipata class 26 works, (4) Avatamsaka class 26 works, 
(5) Nirvana class 13 works, (6) Sntras of Duplicate translations 
excluded from the preceeding five classes 250 works, (7) Sutras 
of Single translation, excluded from the five classes 166 works. 

The Vinaya Pitaka is sub-divided into Mahayana and Hinayana 
texts. The Mahayana Vinaya consists of only 25 works. 
The Hinayana sections comprises of five well-defiued recensions 
of the code, besides extracts, compendiums etc. These are 60 
in number, (1) Vinaya of the SarvStstivadins. (2) The Vinaya 
of Mnla-sarvastivadins of Y i -tsing, (3) Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta schools, (4) Vinaya of the Mahisasakas, (5) Mahasapghika 
Vinaya. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka is also divided into Mahayana and 
Hinayana. They are philosophical works of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
Asaijga, Vasubandhu, Aryadeva and other Mahayana masters. 
They represent two principal schools of thoughts, Yogacara and 
Madhyamika. There are 94 works in this division. - The 
Hinayana Abhidharma chiefly represents the Sarvastivada school 
and contains 37 works. It shows no correspondence with the 
Pali Pitaka. Besides these there are about two dozen works 
on Abhidharma of the Mahayana and Hinayana, successively 
admitted into the canon during the Sung and Yuan dynasties. 

The miscellaneous portion contains books of the sages and 
wise men of India 147 in number, and works written by 
Chinese writers on Buddhist subjects 195 in number. Some of 
the works of the latter section was admitted into the canon during 
the Ming dynasty. 1 


1 Nanjio, Intro., p, ix, x. 
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The Chinese Tripitaka is a literary and bibliographical collection 
rather than ecclesiastical canon. It contains translations of 
Indian works on Buddhism and such books as possess a certain 
age and authority. It contains history, biography, travel books, 
lexicons and books on various subjects and therefore it can well 
be said to be an encyclopaedia of Buddhist knowledge of China 
and India. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF 

SANSKRIT WORKS 
Translated 
into 


Chinese 

(with the names of translators) 



Translation 

Nanjio 

Page 

Aksayamati paripriecha 

Bodhiruci 

(23.45) 

250 

Aksaratnatimirdesa 

Chu Fa-ku (Dharmaraksa) 

(74) 

39 


Chi-yen & Pao-un 

(77) 


Aksobhyasya-Tathagatasya vyuiia 

(1) Lokakscma 

(68) 

17 


(2) Bodhiruci 

(336) 

250 

Artgulimaliya sutra 

Gnnabhadra 

(434) 

139 

Acintyaprabhasa (bodhisattva) 




nirdesa 

Kumarajiva 

(3%) 

188 

Aeintya-btiddha-visaya nirdesa 

Bodhiruci 

(23.35) 

250 

AjStaSatru-kaukritya vinodana 

(1) Lokaksema 

(174) 

17 


(2) Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(182) 

39 


(3) Abridged 

(183) 


‘Atlta pratyutpanna hetu-phala sutra.’ Gunabhadra 

(666) 

142 

Adbhutadhanna-paryayii 

(1) Anon-Han Dynasty 

(260) 



(2) Hiuen tsang 

(261) 

211 


(3) ? T’ang-ching 

(400) 


Anaksara-granthaka-rocana 




garblia sutra 

Divakara 

(221) 

242 

Auantamukha-vinisodhana-nirdesa Bodhiruci (222-223) 

250 

Anakura-cintu-rajaa (?) sastra 

(Digtaga) 




Para mar tha (1172) 

(232) 

233 

Anantamukha-sadhaka dharani (?) 

(1) Chi-Chien 

(353) 

28 


(2) Kung-te-chih & Hsuen chang(354) 



(3) Sahgha-bhara 

(355) 

150 


(4) Buddhabhadra 

(356) 

61 


(5) Brtddhasanta 

(357) 

174 


(6) Gunabhadra 

(358) 

142 


(7) Jinagupta 

(359) 

193 


(8) Chi-yen 

(360) 

144 

Anavatapta Nagarj una 




paripricclia sutra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmakaksa) 

(437) 

39 

Antarabhava sutra 

Fo-nien (Buddhasmrli) 

(463) 

80 

Aparimitayu-sutra 

Sanghavarman 

(27) 

143 



( 2 ) 



Translation 

Nanjio 

Pago 

Aparimitayus-sutra-sastra 

[Vasubandhu] 




Bodhiruci (1) 

(1204) 

250 

Aparivartya-sutra (see Avaivartya sufcra) 




(I) Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (150) 

39 


(2) Anon. Liang Dyuansty. 

(151) 



(3) Chi-yen & Pao-yun 

(158) 

144 

Abhidharma kosakarika 

[Vasubandhu] 




Hiuen tsang 

(1270) 

225 

Abhidharma-kosa-sastra 

Vasubandhu] 




(1) HiHen tsang 

(1267) 

224 


(2) Paramartha 

(1269) 

163 

Abhidharraa-JI'lanaprasthana-sastra [Katyay aniputra] 




(1) Gautamasanghadeva 

(1273) 

70 


(2) Hiuen tsang 

(1275) 

219 

Abhidharma Prakaranapada 

[Vasumitra] 




(!) Hiuen tsang 

(1277) 

221 


(2) Gunabhadra and Bodhiy 

asas (1292) 

139 

Abhidbarma Prakarana-sasana sastra [Sanghabhadra] 




Hiuen tsang 

(1266) 

228 

Abhidharma Mahavibhasa sastra fEd. by JCatyayaniputra] 




(1) Buddhavarman (incomp) 

(1263) 

126 


(2) Hiuen tsang 

(1264) 

223 

Abhidtiarraa Vijnana-kayapada sastra [ArhatDeva-sarraan] 




Hiuen-tsang 

(1281) 

8222 

Abhidharma Sangttiparyayapada [Sariputra] 




Hiuen tsang 

(1276) 

221 

Abhidharma Skandapada 

[Mahamaudglyana] 




Hiuentsang 

(12%) 

222 

Abhidharma Hridayasastra 

{Dharmajnan] 




Gautama sahghadeva 




and Hwui-yen 

(1288) 

54 

Abhidharmamrita(rasa) sastra 

[Ghosa] 

(1278) 



Anon. Wei Dynasty 

(509) 


Abhiniskramana sutra (?) 

(1) Nieh Tao-chan 

(680) 

46 


(2) Jinagupta 


193 

Amitabha-vyuha 




Amitayus-sutra 

An Shih-Kao 

(Lost) 

25 

‘Amita suddha-samyak-sambuddha-sutra 




Lokaksema 


23 

‘Amita sutra’ 

Chi-Chien 

(26) 

26 

‘Amitayus sutra’ 

Sanghavarman 

(27) 

22 

‘Amita suddha samyak sainbuddlia sutra’ 

(Lost) 



Po Yen 


23 

‘Amitayus sutra’ (Lost) 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 


39 

‘Amitayus (Nava) sutra’ 

(1) Buddhabhadra (Ix>st) 




(2) Pao-yun (Lost) 




(3) Dharmamitra (Lost) 


144 



( i ) 



Translation 

Nanjio 

Page 

Amitayur-arhat-samyak sambuddha sutra’ (Lost) Chu Ta-li 



‘Amitayus-Tathagata-parshad’ 

Bodhiruci 

(235) 

250 

‘Amitayur vyuha sutra (Mahayana) 




Fa-hsien 

(863) 

305 

‘Amitayur Dhyanasutra 

Kalayasas 

(198) 

254 

Amitartha sutra 

Dharmakrtayasas 

033) 

148 

Amonhapasa kalparaja 

Bodhiruci 

(317) 

250 

AmoghapaSa dharani 

(1) Jinagupta 

(312) 

193 

• 1 

(2) Li Wu-Thao 

(314) 


Amoghopasa Hrdaya sastra 

(3) Bodhiruci 

(315) 

25 

»> 

(4) Hiuen-tsang 

(316) 

211 

Ji 

(5) Ratnacinta 

(313) 


Artha-viniseaya-dharmaparyaya 

suvarnadharani (?) 

(1015) 


Alpaksara Praj naparamita 

T’ien-si-tsai 

(797) 

307 

(Purnamukha) Avadanasataka 

Chi-Chien 

(1324) 

29 

Avadana sutra Dharmatrata 

Chu Fo-nion 

(1321) 

82 

Avalokitelvara bodhisattva Samantamukha partvarta of the Saddharma 


Pundarika 

Kumarajiva 

(137) 


‘Avalokitesvara-b-Mahasthanaprapta-b- vyakarana sutra 




Than-wu-chie (Dharmakara) 

(395) 

136 

Avalakitesvara-mata dharani 

Fa-hsien 

(910) 

305 

‘ Avidyaraksa-sutra’ 

Anon. Ts’in Dynasty 

(1369) 



Avalokitesvara Ekadasa mukha dharani 

(1) Yasogupta 

(2) Hiuen-tsang 

Avaivarlya (?) sutra (1) Chu Fa-ha (Dharmaraksa) 

(2) Anon. N". Liang 

(3) Chu-yen and Pao-yan. 

Asokadattii Vyakarana Buddhasanta 

Ciiu Fa-liu (Dharmaraksa) 

‘Asoka (raja) Avadana sutra' Anon, E. Tsin 
‘Asoka raja sutra’ Sanghapala 

‘ASoka-raja JibanI’ An Fa-chin 

Asta Buddhaka (I) Chi-chien 

„ (2) Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

„ (3) Saiighabhara 

„ (4) Jinagupta 

Asta Buddha sutra Gautama Prajiiaruci 

As(a mandalaka sutra (I) Fa-hsien 

(2) Amoghavajra 

Asta-sahasrika-Praj naparamita Lliuentsang- 
Asfcigura-sutra’ Chi-chien 

Aata-inaha-sri oaitya samskrita stotra’ 

Fa-hsien 


(327) 

189 

(328) 

211 

(150) 

39 

(157) 


(158) 


(23132) 

174 

(42) 

39 

(1344) 

43 

(1343) 

44 

(1459) 

43 

(299) 

28 

(300) 

39 

(301) 

150 

(302) 

193 

(400) 

185 

(880) 

305 

(981) 

291 

(1 e) 

95,217 

(710) 

28 

(1071) 

305 



( * ) 


Translation 

Nanjio 

Page 

‘Astadasa-ni kaya sfitra’ [Vasumitra] 


231 

Hiuen tsang 

(1284) 


Astadasa-sahasrika p. p. (i.e.) 

Hiuen (sang 

(1 e) 

231 

Astiidasa akasa-Sastra [Nagarjuna] 

Paiamartha 

(1187) 

154 

Akasa garbha-l>odhisatha-dliarani-sutra 

Dhannamitra 

(69 - 70) 


„ ., sutra Buddhayasas 

(68) 

66 

„ sutra Jina gupta. 

(67) 


Adyasaya sancodana (1) .linagupta 

(37) 


„ (2) Bodhiruci 

(23.25) 

255 

‘Ary a Nagarjuna b.-sulirillekha (1) Sanghavar.nan 

(1440) 


„ (2) Yi-tsing 

(1441) 


„ (3) Gunavarman 

(1464) 


‘Arya-tara b. Sahskrita stotra’ Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(1079) 


‘Arya Vajrapani b. namastasataka samskrita stotra’ 

]£a-hsien 

(1075) 


‘Arya-Avalokitesvara b. fiuna stotra’ 

Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(1076) 


Arya-Avalokitesvara b.-Samskrita Stotra 

Fa-tien (Dharmadova) 

(1078) 


‘Aryatrata Buddhamatrika vimsati puja stotra-sutra’ 

An Tsang 

(1068) 


Alambana Pariksa (pratyaya-dhyana sastra) [Dignaga] 

Hiuen tsang 

(1173) 

233,271 

‘Agamokta-dvadasa-nidana-sutra’ 

An Iliuen 

(1339) 

18 

Ugra-pariprecha 


23,252 

(1) Sanghavarnian 

(2319) 


(2) An Hsuen 

(33) 


(3; Chu Ta hn (Dharmaraks 

(34) 


Udanavarga [Dharmatrata] (Dharmasatngralia mahartha 


gatha sutra) Tien-si-tsai 

(1439) 

82 

(Avadana) Fo-nien 

(1321) 

309 

‘Udayana Vatsaraja Paripriccha’ 

G) Bodhiruci 

(23.29) 

350 

(2) Fa-chu 

(38) 


(3) Fa-thien (Dharmadova ?) 

(788) 


Upaya Kausalya-liridaya sastra [Nagarjuna] 

Ki-Kie-ye and Than-yao 

(1257) 

161 

Ullambana sutra’ Chu-Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa 

(303) 

42 


Usnisa-Cakravarti (Etantra xaksara Piasusta Buddha-Usnlsa-States) 

Amoghavajra (1023) 



( 5 ) 


Translator Nanjio Page 

Ekottara-agama [ef. AAguttara nikaya] 

Dharmanandl (543) 53.55,73,76 

Gautama Prajnaruci 


Ekasloka sastra [Nagarjuna] 

Gautama Prajnaruci 

(1912) 

186 

Ekaksara-Usnisa-cakraraja sutra’ Amogkavajra 

(1024) 


Kanakavarna purvayoga 

Gautama Prajnaruci 

(390) 


Karandavyuha sutra 

T’ien-si-tsai 

(782) 


Karuna-pundarika sutra 

Dharmaraksa 

(142) 

130 

Karinavibhaga Dharmagrantha(?) An Shih-kao 

(685) 


Kartna-siddha-prakarana sutra 

[Yasubandhu] 




Hiuen tsang 

(1221) 

187 


Vimoksaprajna 

(1222) 



Karinavarana pratisarana (praticckedana) (see Triskandhaka) 

Jinagupta and Dkarmagupta (1090) 
Karinavarana visuddhi mahayana sutra 



Anon. Ts’in Dynasty 

(1094) 


Kasyapa-parivarta 

Anon 

(23.43) 

253 


Lokaksema 

(57) 



Anon. Ts’in Dynasty 

(58) 



Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(805) 

310 

Kosa-Karaka (see Nyayanusara) 


227 

Kusalamula-samparigraha sutra 

Kuinarajlva 

(425) 


Kusumasancaya-sutra 

Cki-chia-ye and Than-Tao 

(402) 


Kausika-prajnaparamita 

Skip-ku (Danapala) 

(865) 


Ksamavati-vyakarana sutra 

Bodbiruci (N. Wei) 

(461) 


Ksamakara-bodkisattva sutra 

Chi-Chien 

(378) 


Ksudraka Agama 

(Dharmagupta School) 


74 

GaAgottara upasika paripriccha 

Bodhiruci 

(23.31) 

250 

Gayaslrsa 

Kumarajiva 

(238) 



Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 

(239) 



Yinitaruci 

(240) 



Bodhiruci (T’ang) 

(241) 

250 

Gayaslrsa-tika TVasubaudliu] 

Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 

(1191) 


Garuda-garbha-raja (or tantra) 

Amoghavajra 

1054) 


Garbha sutra 

Bodhiruci 

(23.13) 

250 


Yi-tsing 

(23.14) 



Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(32) 



Fo-nien 

(433) 


Gunaratna-SaAkusumita-paripriccha 




Bodhiruci (T’ang) 

1(23.34) 


Guhya-garbharaj a 

Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(1026) 


Guhya-satnaya -garbha-raj a 

Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(1029) 


Grahamatrika-dharani 

Fa-t’ien (Dharmadeva) 

(3 11) 


Ghanavyuha 

Divakara 

(444) 



Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(971) 


Ghanti sutra 

Fa-t’ien (Dharmaeva) 

(1081) 



2 



( 6 ) 


Translator Nanjio Page 

Caksur-visodhana vidya Than-wu-san (Dharmaraksa) (483) 

Caksur-visodhana vidya-dharani Amoghavajra (982) 

Caturdaraka Satnadhi sutra Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (116) 

Jivagupta (121) 

Catuska-nirhara sutra Divakara (266) 

Siksananda (520) 

Oatussatya sutra An Shih-kao (598) 

Catussatya sastra [Vasubandhu] Paramartha (1261) 

Candragarbha sutra Narendrayasas (83) 

Candraprabka Kurnara sutra Chu Fa-hu (Dharmai'aksa) (230) 

Gunabhadra (231) 

Candraprabha-bodhisattva avadana sutra 

Fa-t’ien (Dharmadeva) (852) 

Candrottara-darika-vyakarana-sutra 

Jinagupta (441) 

Cintaoianinatna sarvaghatamrtyu varanita (or varana) dharani 

Shih-hu (Danapala) (802) 

Candidevi-dharani Divakara (344) 

Vajrabodhi (345) 

Amoghavajra (346) 

Caitya-pradaksina-gatha Siksananda (458) 

Janguli-vidya Amoghavajra, (961) 

Jambhala-galendra-yathalabdha kalpa 

Fa-t’ien (Dharmadeva) (1045) 

Jataka-nidana Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (669) 

Jataka-mala [Arya-sutra] Shao-te, Hwui-sun and others (1312) 

Jnanottara-b. paripriccha Nandi (23-38) 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (52) 

Shih-hu (Danapala) (926) 

Jnanolka-dharani-sarvadurgati-parisodhani 

Devaprajna (4%) 

Shih-hu (Danapala) (835) 

Jvalaprasamani-dharani Amoghavajra (984) 

Tathagatagarbha sutra Buddhablxadra (384) 

Anon (443) 

Tathagata gupa-jnana-acitya-visaya-avataranirdesa 

Jinagupta (91) 

Siksananda (93) 

Tathagata-jnanamudra Anon. (255) 

Chi-Chien (256) 

„ samadhi sutra „ 

„ „ sutra JnanasrK?) (1014) 

Tathagata-pratibimba-pratisthanusamsa 

Devaprajna (288) 

Anon. (289) (296) 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (79) 


T—Mahakaruijika-nirdesa 



( 7 ) 



Translator 

Nanjio 

Page 

T—acintya guhya-nirdesa 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa ?) 

(233) 



Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa ?) 

(1043) 


Tarka sastra [Vasubandhu] 

Paramartha 

(1252) 


Trisambara (or bala) nirdesa 

Bodhiruci 

(231) 

250 


Dharmaraksa (Liang Dynasty) 

(24) 


Triskandliaka 

Jinagupta & Dharmagupta 

(1090) 



Sanghapala 

(1103) 



An Shih-kao 

(1106) 


‘Damamukha sutra’ 


(1322) 

127 

Dasacakra-ksitigarbha 

Hiuant-sang 

(164) 



Anon 

(165) 


Dasdig-andhakara-vidhvainsana sutra 




Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(515) 


Dasadharmaka 

Buddhasanta 

(13.9) 



Saftghapala 

(29) 


Dasabhumika sastra [Yasubandhu] Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 

(1194) 


Dasabhumika sutra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(110) 



Ku mara j iva-Buddhay asas 

(105) 41,297,177 

‘Dasabhumi klesa chedika’ 

Fo-nien. 

(376) 

80 

‘Dasadusta karma margasastra’ 

[Asvaghosa] 


312 


Suryayasas (?) 

(1379) 


Dasa-sahasrika-prajnaparamita 





Hinen-tsang 

(Id) 



Lokaksema 

(5) 

17 


Kumarajiva 

(6) 

95 


Dharmapriya and Fo-nien 

(7) 



Chi-chi en 

(8) 



Shi-hu (Danapala) 

(927) 


'Dasa-padartha vaisesika’ [Jnauacandra] Hiueu-tsaug 

(1295) 

234 

Dlrghanakha-parivraj aka 

Paripriccha Yi-tsing 

(634) 

30,74,76 

Dlrgha Agama 

Buddhayasas and Fo-nien. 

(545) 

85 

Devata sutra (?) 

Hiuen-tsang 

(753) 


‘Dudristi sutra 

Anon. Early Sung. 

(584) 


Dvadasanikaya sastra [Nagarjuna] Kumarajiva 

(1186) 


Dvadasa-buddhaka dharanl 

Jinagupta 

(336) 



Yi-tsing 

(335) 


‘Dvacatvarimsa sutra’ 

Kasyapa Matanga 

(678) 

7 

Dharmagupta bhiksukarman 

Hiuen-tsang 

(1128) 


Dharmagupta bhiksunikarman 

Gunavarman 

(1129) 


Dharmagupta vinaya 

Buddhayasas and Fo-nien 

(1117) 

269 

Dharraa cakra-pravartana sutra 

An Shih-kao 

(657) 



Yi-tsing. 

(658) 


Dharmatrata-dhyana-sutra 

Buddhabhadra 

(1341) 


Dharmadhatu-prakrity-asambheda nirdesa 




Mandra 

(23.8) 



Dharinadhatu-hrdaya samvata-nirdesa, (same as above) 



< 8 ) 


Translator Nanjio 

Dharmapada (text) Yighna (1365) 

„ Avadana sutra (com.) Fa-cliu and Fa-li (1353) 

„ Avadana (com) Fo-nien (134) 

„ (Udanavarga text) T’ien-sitsai (1439) 

Dharma-sarira sutra Fa-hsien (921) 

Dharma-vinasa-siitra Anon. (470) 

Dharma saAgiti sutra Bodhiruci (426) 

‘Dharma-haAgraha’ Shi-hu (Danapala) 

Dhatukayapada (Abhidharma) [Vasumitra] Hiuen-tsang (1282) 

Dharani-samgraha Atigupta 

Dhvajagra-keyura-dharani Danapala (795) 

Nanda-pravaryya-sutra Fa-chu (860) 

Niyataniyatagati mudravatara Gautama Prajnaruci (132) 

Yi-tsing (131) 

Nxlakantha-[Sahasraksa-sahasravahu avalokitesvara 

vrddhadharani kaya sutra Bodhiruci (319) 

Chi-t’ung (318) 

*Nidanacaya sutra.’ K’ang Mong Siang (733) 

Nyayadvara tarka-sastra [Nagarjuna] Hiuen-tsang (1224) 

Yi-tsing (1223) 

Nyaya-pravesa Tarka-sastra [SaAkarasvamin] Hiuen-tsang (1216) 

Nyayanusara-sastra [SaAgnabhadra] Hiuen-tsang (1265) 

Pancavimsatisahasrika Praj iiaparami ta 

Hiuen-tsang (1b) 

Moksala and Chu Shu-lan 
Or Suklaratna (2) 

Kumarajiva (3) 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (4) 

‘Pancasatika’ p.p. Siang-kung (16) 

Hiuen-tsang (1 h) 

Pancaskandhaka Jastra [Yasubandbu] Hiuen-tsang (1176) 

Pancaskandhaka vaipulya sastra [Sthitamati’s-comJ 

Divakara (1175) 

Padmacintamani dharani sutra Siksananda (3211 

Ratnacinta (322) 

Yi-tsing (323) 

Bodhiruci (324) 

Danapala (829) 

Paramartha-dharmavijava sutra Gautama Prajnaruci (210) 

Jinagupta (211) 

Paramartha samvrti satyanirdesa Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (1084) 

Fa-hai (1089) 

Kumarajiva (1101) 

Parna-savari-dharani. Amoghavajra (975) 

Pitaputra-Samagama Narendrayasas (23.16) 

Punyabala avadana. Danapala (953) 


Page 


20 



( 9 ) 


Translator Nanjio 

Puspa kuta. Chi Chien (337) 

Anon. E. Tsin (338,339) 

Dharani. danapala (857) 

Purna paripriocha Kumarajlva (23.17) 

Prajnaptipada sastra [Mahamaudgalyayana] 

Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (1317) 

Prajnaparamita ardhasatika Hiuen-tsang (1) 

Bodhiruci (18) 

Danapala (897) 

Vajrabodhi (1033) 

Amoghavajra (1034) 

Prajnaparamita-sancayagatha Fa-hsien (864) 

Prajnaparamita hrdaya sutra Kumarajlva (19) 

Hiuen-tsang (19) 

Danapala (935) 

Prajna-pradlpa sastra tika [Nagarjuna & Aryadeva] 

Prabhakaramitra (1185) 

Pratimoksa sutra Kumarajlva (1160) 

Yi-tsing (1110) 

Pratimoksa vinaya (of the Kasyaplya nikya) 

Gautama Prajnarcei (1108) 

Pratitya samudpada sastra [Suddhamati] 

Bodhiruci (N. Wei) (1211) 

Pratitya samudpada sutra Chi-chien (278) 

Hiuen-tsang (279) 

Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita samadhi sutra 

Lokaksema (23) 

Fa-chung (421) 

Pratyeka-buddha nidanasastra. Anon. (1262) 

Pradlpa-daniya sutra Narendrayasas (428) 

Prabha-sadhaua Bodhiruci (2311) 

Prasanta-viniseaya-pratiharya samadhi sutra Hiuen-tsang (522) 

Pranyamula sastra-tika (see Madhyamaka sastra) 

[Nagarjuna and Aryadeva] 
do tika [Sthitamati] 

Wei-tsing (1316) 

Buddhacarita-kavyafAsvaghosa] Dharmaksema (1351) 

Buddhacarita (see above Abhiniskramana sutra) 

Buddhapitaka nigraha sutra Kumarajiva (1095) 

Buddhabhasita-samantajvalamala-viauddha-j'phutikrta-cintarnani- 
mudra-hrdaya-aparajita dharani pratisara mahavidya raja. 

A moghavaj ra (1042) 

BuddhabhumI Hiuen-tsang (502) 

Buddhabhumi sutra [Bandhuprabha] 

Hiuen-tsang (1195) 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (401) 


Pag a 


250 


98 


131 


Buddhasahgiti sutra 



( 10 ) 



Translator 

Nanjio 

Buddha hrdaya-dharani 

Hiuen-tsang 

(439) 


Fa-t’ien—(Dharmadeva) 

(825) 

Buddha-avatamsaka sutra 

Buddhabhadra etc 

(87) 


Siksananda 

1(88) 


Prajna 

(89) 

‘Bodhieittotpadana sastra’ [Vasubandhu ? ] Kumarajiva 

(1218) 

Bodhivakao (vrksa) nirdesa sutra T’ien si-tsai 

(791) 

Bodhisattva-earya-nirdesa 

Gunavarman 

(1085) 


Dharmaraksa 

(1085) 

‘Bodhimanda vyuha dkarani sutra’ Amoghavajra 

(1025) 

‘Bodhimanda bhasita Ekaksara-usnisa-eakraraja sutra 



Amoghavajra 


Bodhisattva pitaka. 

Hiuen-tsang 

(23.11) 


Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(1005) 

Bodhisattva pitaka-avatarasaka 

Manj usri-mulagarbha-tantra 



T’ien-si-tsai 

(1056) 

Bodhisattva-buddhanusrnrti-samadhi 



Kung-te-chih and Hsuen-chang 

(71) 

Brahmajala sutra 

Chi-ekien 

(554) 


Kumarajiva 

(1087) 

Bhadrakalpika sutra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dkarmaraksa) 

(403) 

Bhadraka-ratri 

Yi-tsing 

(500) 

Bhadracari-pranidhana 

Amoghavajra 

(M42) 

Bhadrapala sresthl paripriceha 

Jinagupta 

(23.3 a) 


Divakara 

(53) 

Bhadrapala sutra 

Lokaksema 

(76) 

Bhadra-mayabara pariprocha 

Bodhiruei 

(23.21) 


Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(35) 

Bhavasamkranti sutra 

Buddhasanta (284) 

(7) 


Bodhiruei 

(285) 


Yi-tsing 

(526) 

BhiksunI pratimoksa-sutra 

Yi-tsing 

(1148) 


Fa-yin 

(1161) 

Bhutadamara inahatantraraja 

Fa-tien (Dharmadeva) 

(1031) 

Bhesajya-guru purvapranidhaua 

, Dharmagupta 

(170) 


Page 


110 


120 


Bhesajyaguru-vaidurya prabhasa purvapranidhaua Hiuen-tsang (171) 
Bhaisajyaraja bhaisaj ya-samudgati sutra Kalayasas (305) 

‘Manjusri satya nama sutra’ Prajna (1030) 

Manjusri pariprocha Divakara (264) 

Manjusri buddha-ksetra-gunavyuha Siksananda (23.15) 

Mandra (23.46) 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (31) 

Manjusri-vikrdita sutra Chu Fa-hu (Dhamaraksa) (184) 

Narendrayasas (185) 



( II ) 


Translator 

Nanjio 

Patje 

Manjusri sadvrtta-guhya-tantra-rajasya- 

vimsatika-krodha-vij ayanj ana Fa-hien 

(1040) 


Madhyamaka karika [Nagarajuna and Aryadeva] Kumarajlva 

(U79) 

104 

Madhyamagama sutra Gautama Sahghadeva 

(542) 


Madhyanta vibhaga-grantha [Maitreya] Hiuentsang 

(1245) 


Madhyanta vibhaga sastra [Vasubandhu] 

Hiuen-tsang 

(1244) 


Paramartha 

(1248) 


‘MaricI dharani. Anon. Liang Dynasty 

(847) 


Mahakaruna pundarlka Narendrayasas 

(117) 


Anon. Ts’in Dyn. 

(180) 


Mahakasyapa sailglti Upasunya 

(2323) 


Mahadanda dharani Fa-t’ien (Dkarmadeva) 

(800) 


Mahadruma-kinnarayraj a-pariprccha, Lokaksema 

(161) 


Kumarajlva 

(162) 


Mahaparinirvana sutra (Mahayana) 

Dharmaksema CN. Liang) 

(113) 

133 

Hwui-yen and Hwui-ehwang 

(114) 


Hwui-min etc. 

015) 


Fa-hien and Buddhabhadra 

(120) 


Hiuen-tsang 

(123) 


Mahaparinirvana sutra (Hinayapa) Fa-hien (4th Cent) 

(118) 


Anon E. Tsin 

(119) 


Po Fa-tsu 

(552) 


Mahapurusa sutra [Deva] Tao-t’ai 

(1242) 


Mahaprajnaparamita Hiuen-tsang 


(1) 

'Mahaprajnaparamita sutra sastra’ [Nagarjuna] 

Kumarajlva 

(1169) 


Mahapratisara dharani (see Buddha bhasita Samanta etc. 

(1042) 


i Mahapratiharya upadesa Bodhiruci( T’ang) 

(23.22) 


‘Mahabaia-vajrakrodha sutra(?)’ Ajitasena 

(1048) 


Mahabherl-haraka-parivarta Gunabhadra 

(440) 


Mahamani-vipuiavimana-visva-supratiathita guhya-parama- 

rahasya-kal paraj a-dharani Bodhiruci 

(535) 

250 

Anon. Liang Dynasty 

(536) 


Amoghavajra 

(1028) 


Mahamayurl vidyarajnl Yi-tsing 

(306) 


Amoghavajra 

(307) 


Sahghapala 

(308) 


Po Srimitra 

(309) 


Kumarajiva 

(311) 


Mahamaya sutra T’ang-ching 

(382) 


Mahamegha sutra Jinagupta 

(186) 


Narendrayasa 

(188) 


Dharmaraksa (N. Lians) 

(244) 


Amoghavajra 

((970) 




( 12 ) 


Translator Nanjio 

Mah.aya.na samparigraha sastra [Asaiiga] 

Paramartha (1183) 

Buddhasanta (1189) 

Hiueu-tsang (1247) 

Mahayana-abhidharma (samyukta) Saagiti sastra [Sthitamati] 

Hiueu-tsang (1177) 

Mahayaua abhisamaya sutra Jinayasas (195) 

Divakara (196) 

Mahayanottara tantra sastra Ratnamati (1236) 

Maharatnakuta sutra Bodhiruci (23) 

Maha-vajra meru sekhara-kutagara dharani Danapala (842) 

Maha vaipulya mahasannipata utadrapala-sutra 

Jinagupta (75) 

Dharmaraksa (N-Liang) (61) 

Maha vairocaua-abhisambodhi Subhakrisna and Yi-hsin (530) 

Mahasarya sutra (Mahasri) sutra Amoghavajra (958) 

Mahasangha bhiksu vinaya Fa-hien and Buddhabhadra (1150) 

‘Mahasanni-pata sutra’ Dharmaksema (61) 

Maha saigha vinaya Buddhabhandra and Fahien (1119) 

Maha-sahasra-pramardana sutra T’ien-si-tsai (784) 

Mahisasaka-karman Ai-t’ung (1153) 

Mahi sasaka vinaya Buddhajiva and Chn Tao-Shang (1122) 

Matadgi sutra An Shih-ka. (643) 

Anon. Tsin Dynasty (644) 

Chi-Chien and Chu Luh-Yen (545) 
Chu Fa-hu (696) 

Mayajala mahatantra mahayaua garabhlranaya-guhya-parasi-sutra 

Fa-hsien (1022) 

Mayopama-smadhi Chu Fa-hu (47) 

‘Milinda-prasna’ Anon, Tsin Dy. (1358) 

Mulasarvastivada nikaya-bhiksuni vinaya. 

Yi-tsing (1124) 

Mula sarvastivada nidana Yi-tsing (1133) 

„ bhiksunl vinaya. Yi-tsing (1149) 

„ matrika Yi-tsing (1132) 

vinaya Yi-tsing (1118) 

„ vinaya-gatha Yi-tsing (1143) 

„ vinaya-nidana-matuka-gatha 

Yi-tsing (1140) 

„ vinaya-sutra Yi-tsing (1110) 

„ ekaiata karman Yi-tsing (1131) 

Mekhala-dharani Danapala (940) 

Maitri pratijna-dharani Fa-hsien (890) 

Maiteva pariprccha, Bodhiruci (23.42) 

Chu Fa-hu (55) 

Bodhiruci (N. Wei) (23.41) 


Page 
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dharrnasta. 



( 13 ) 


Maitreya Vydkarana 

Translation 

Nanjio 

Kumarajlva 

(205) 


Anon. Ts’in Dy. 

(206) 

Yogaearabhumi Sastra [Maitreya] 

Yi-tsing 

(207) 

„ „ Karika [Jiaaputra] 

Hiuen tsang 

(1170) 


Hiuen tsang 

(1201) 

Ratnakarandavyuha. 

Chu ¥a-hu 

(168) 


Gupabhadra 

(169) 

Ratnakuta, 

Jinagupta 

(51) 


An. Shih-kao 

(251) 

Ratnakuta sastra, 

Bodhiruci 



(W.-wei) 

(1234) 

Ratnacuda pariprccha 

Chu Fa-hu 

23-40) 

Ratnajali pariprccha 

Chu Fa-hu 

(385) 

Ratnamegha Dharant 

Amoghavajra 

(962) 

Ratnamegha aStra 

Danapala, Fa-hu. Wei-tsing 

(964) 


Bodhiruci 

(152) 


Mandra and Sahghapala 

(153) 

Ratnarasi 

Shih tao kung 

(23-44) 

Rasmi-nirhara-saiigirathi 

Bodhiruci 

(23-11) 

Rajavavadaka 

Tsu Chu Cbing-shang 

(248) 


Biuen tsang 

(249) 


Yi-tsing 

(250) 

Rajavavadak sutra 

Danapala 

(988) 

Rastrapala pariprccha 

Jinagupta 

(2318) 


Danapala 

(873) 

Lankavatara sutra 

Gupabhadra 

(175) 


Bodhiruci (W.-Wei) 

(176) 


Siksauanda 

(177) 

Lalitavistara 

Divakara 

(159) 


Chu Fa-hu 

(160) 

Lokanuvartana sutra 

Lokaksema 

(386) 

Vajrakumara tantra 

Amoghavajra 

(1064) 

Vajragarbha-ratnaraja sutra 

Dharmadeva (Fa-t’ien 

(869) 

Vajrachedika prajnaparamita 

Hiuen tsang 

Gj) 


Kumarajiva 

GO) 


Bodhiruci (W.-Wei) 

(11) 


Paramartha 

(12) 


Yi-tsing 

(14) 

„ „ idstra [Asadga] 

Dharmagupta 

(1167) 

„ „ sastra [Vasubandhu] Bodhiruci (W.-Wei) 

(1168) 

, „ vyakhya [Asartga and Yasubandhu] 



Yi-tsing 

(1231) 

Yajrabhairava-tantra krodhatattavaraja Fa-hsien 

3 

(1062) 



( 14 ) 


Translation Nanjio 

Vajramanda dharani Jinagupta (372) 

Buddhasanta (373) 

Vajrasuci (Dharmayasas) Dhartnadeva (1303) 

Yatsa-sutra Chi-chu’en (233) 

Chu Fa-hu (234) 

Varmvyuha nirdesa Boddhiruci (23.7) 

Vasudliara Dharani Anon. Ts’in Dy. (472) 

Dharmadeva (Fa-t’ien) (787) 

Danapala (809) 

VijSaptimatra siddhi (Maitreya) Hiuen tsang (1197) 

„ (Yasubandhu) Boddhiruci (W.-Wei) (1238) 

n „ Paramartha (1239) 

„ „ Hiuen tsang (1240) 

t , (tika Dharmapala) Yi-tsing (1210) 

Yinaya nidana-sutra Chu Fo-nien (1130) 

Vinaya inatrikS Sanghavarman (1132) 

Vinaya viniscaya upali pariprccha Bodhiruci (23.24) 

Anon. Ts’in Dy. (36) 

Yinisodhana nirdesa Chu Fa-hu (23.4) 

Yibhksa vinaya Sahghabhadra (1279) 

Yimalakrlti nirdesa Upasiinya (144) 

Chu Fa-hu (145) 

Kumarajlva (146) 

Chi Chien (147) 

Hiuen tsaDg (149) 

Jinagupta (181) 

Yimaladatta pariprccha Nieh Tao-chan (23.33) 

Chu Fa-hu (41) 

Gautama Prajnaruci (45) 

Yisesacinta-brahmana pariprccha Bodhiruci CW.-Vei) (189) 

Kumarajlva (190) 

Chu Fa-hu (191) 

„ „ sutra-tika [Yasubandhu] Bodhiruci (W.-Wei) (1193) 

Yiradattapariprccha Bodhiruci (23.28) 

Yyasa pariprccha Bodhiruci (23.49) 

Gautama Prajnaruci (60) 

Vyuha pariprccha (see Srimaladevi) 

Satasastra [Aryadeva and Yasubandhu] 

Kumarajlva (1188) 

Satasastra vaipulya [Aryadeva] Hiuen tsang (1189) 

Satasahasrika Prajnaparamita Hiuen tsang (la) 

Sariputra pariprccha sutra Anon. E. Tsin (1152) 


Sariputra abhidharma sastra Dharmagupta and Dharmayasas (1268) 


Page 
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( 15 ) 



Translation 

Nanjio 

Salisambhava sutra 

Anon. E. Tsin 

(280) 


Chi chien 

(281) 


Fa t’ien (Dharmadeva) 

(818) 


Danapala 

(867) 


Amoghavajra 

(963) 

Surangama samadhi 

Kumarajiva 

(399) 

Sraddha baladhanavatara mudra sutra 



Bodhiruci (W-Wei) 

(90) 

‘Sraddhotpada gastra [Asvaghosa] 



Paramartha 



Siksananda 


Srikantha sutra 

Shang-chieu 

(398) 

Srlgupta sutra 

Narendrayasas 

(232) 

Sriguhya-samaja tantraraja 

Danapala 

(1027) 

Srimati brahmana pariprccha 

Chu Fa-hu 

(342) 


Bodhiruci 

(343) 

Srimala-devi Simhanada (see Vyua. pariprccha) 



Bodhiruci 

(23-48) 


Gupabhadra 

(59) 

SrI-sarvabhuta damara-tantra 

Dharmadeva 

(1031) 

Sadaksara vidya matra 

Anon. B. Tsin Dy. 

(390) 


Anon. Liang Dy. 

(391) 


Bodhiruci 

(331) 

Sanmukha Dharani 

Hiuen tsang 

(493) 

Satparamita sannipata’ 

K’ang Seng huei 

(143) 

Samyukta agama 

Gunabhadra 

(544) 


Anon, (small portion only) 

(547) 

Saihyukta-abhidharma hrdaya 

sastra 



[Dharmatrata] Sahghavarman 

(1287) 

Saktavarga agama sutra (?) 

Anon. E. Tsin Dy. 

(546) 

Sanghabhedakavastu 

Yi-tsing 

(1123) 

Sahghati sutra dharmaparyaya 

Upasunya 

(449) 

Satyasiddhi sasta LHarivarman] Kumarajiva 

(1274) 

Saddharma Pupdarika 

Kumarajiva 

(134) 


Anon. W-Tsin 

(136) 


Chu Fa-hu 

(138) 


Jinagupta and Dharmayasas 

(139) 

«i 11 11 

sastra-tika [Yasubandhul 



Bodhiruci (W-Wei) 

(1232) 


Batnamati 

M233) 

Saddharma samadhi sutra 

Chi-yen 

(135) 

Saddharma-smrtyupasthaua sutra 



Gautama jPrajnaruci 

(679) 


Dharmadeva (Fa-t’ien) 

(904) 



( 16 ) 


Sandhi-nirmocana sutra 


Translation Nanjio 

Gunabhadra (154) 

Hiuen tsang (247) 

Bodhiruci (W-Wei) (246) 

Sapta-tathagata-purva pranidhana 

visesa-vistara Yi tsing ( 17Z ) 

Saptati (see Sahkhyakarlka) 

Saptadasa-bhumika sastra-yogacarya 

(see Yogacaryabhumi) 


Saptabuddhaka (Fa-t’ien) 
Saptabuddhaka sutra 


Saptasatika prajnaparamita 


Samantabhadra Dharani 
Samantamukha parivarta 


Dharmadeva (860) 

Jinagupta (567) 

Anon. Liang Dyn. (368) 

(Fa-t’ien) Dharmadeva (793) 

Hiuen tsang (1- 

Mandra (21 and 23.46) 

Saftghapala (22) 

Anon. Liang Dyn. (475) 

Chi-t’ung (494) 

Bodhiruci (23.10) 

Chu Fa-hu (3°) 

Samantamukha pravesa-rasmi-vimalosnisa-prabha-sarvatatha- 
gata-hrdaya-samavirocana dharani 

Danapala (790) 

Sarvatathagata-visayavatara Anon. T’sin (65) 

Sarvatathagata. adhisthana-sattvavalokana- 

buddhaksetra- nirdesana-vyuha [Yi-tsing] (5° 4 ) 

Sarva-tathagata adhisthana-hrdaya-guhyadhatu-karapdamudra dharani 

Amoghavajra (957) 

Sarvadurgati-parisodhana usnisa vijaya-dharani 

Buddhapala (348) 

Tu Hsing-i ( 399 ) 

Yi-tsing (35°) 

Divakara (351-332) 

(Fa-t’ien) Dharmadeva (796-871) 


Sarvadharma gupa vyuharaja Yi-tsing 

Sarvadharma-pravrtti-nirdesa sutra 

Jinagupta 

Kumarajlva 

Shao-te 

Sarvanasya (?) putranadagupilaya (?) kalpa-raja 

Fa-hsien 

Sarva-pupya-samuccya-samadhi-sutra 

Chu Fa-hu 
Kumarajlva 

Sarva-buddha-visayavatara Sanghapala 

Dharmaruoi 


(498) 

(163) 

(164) 
( 1012 ) 

(1038) 

(128) 

(129) 

(56) 

(245) 


Page 



( 17 ) 



Translation 

Nanjio 

Sarva-buddha-visayavatara-jiiana-lokalankara-sutra 



(Fa-hu) Dharmarksa (?) 

(1013) 

Sarva-buddhahgavati dharani 

Devaprajna 

(495) 

Sarva-roga-prasamani dharani 

Amoghavajra 

(983) 

Sarva abhaya pradana dharani 




Danapala 

(998) 

Sarvastivada vinaya 

Kumarajiva 

(1115) 

,, „ vibhasa 

Anon. Ts’in Dyn. 

(1135-1136) 

„ „ Samgraha 

[Jinamitra] 



Yi-tsing 

(1127) 

Sagara-nagaraja 

Chu Fa-hu 

(456) 

„ „ pariprccha 

Yi-tsing 

(457) 

„ sutra 

Danapala 

(840) 

Sagaramati pariprccha 

Wei-tsing and Fa-li 

(976) 

Sankhya karika, 

Paramartha 

(1300) 

Simha-nadika sutra 

Buddhasanta 

(262) 


Divakara 

(263) 

Simha-pariprceha (see Subahu) 


Sitatapatra-dharpi 

Amoghavajra 

(1016) 

Sukhavati vyuha 




(see above Amitayu) 


Subahu pariprccha 

Kumarajiva 

(23.26) 


Bodhiruci 

(23.31) 


Chu Fa-hu 

(49) 


Anon. W. Tsin 

(50) 

Sumati-darika pariprccha 

Bodhiruci 

(23.30) 


Chu Fa-hu 

(39) 


Kumarajiva 

(40) 

Sumeru-garbha, 

Narendrayasas 

(66) 

Surata pariprccha 

Bodhiruci 

(23.27) 


Po-Yen 

(43) 


Chi.-Shih-lun 

(44) 

Suvarna-prabhasa sutra 

Dharmaraksa 

(127) 


Po-Kuei and Jinagupta 

(130) 

„ „ uttamarajasutra 

Yi tsing 

(126) 

Suvikrautivikarmi-pariprccha 




Hiuen tsang 

(1.0 


Upasunya 

(9) 

Susthitamati pariprccha 

Dharraagupta 

(23.36) 


Chu Fa-hu 

(47) 


Vimoksa prajna and Prajnaruci (48) 

Susiddhikara-mahatautra- Suddhanopasika patra ? 



Subhakarasimha 

(533) 

Sutralamkara tika [Asahga] 

Prabhakaramitra 

(1190) 



(118 ) 


Sutralamkara sastra [Asvaghosa ?] 



Kumarajlva 

(1182) 

119 

Suryagarbha sutra 

Narendrayasas 

(62) 



Translation 

Nanjio 

Page 

Stri-vivarta vyakarana-sutra 

Cliu Fa-hu 

(214) 



Dharmayasas 

(215) 



Dharmaraksa 

(236) 



Dharmamitra 

(237) 


Svapna-nirdesa (see Yiuisodhana) 



Hastikksya 

Dharmamitra 

093) 

144 


Chu Fa-hu 

(194) 


Hevajra tantra 

(Fa-hu) Dharmaraksa 

(1060) 
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Anonymous translation 
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3. 

4. 
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7. 

8 . 


Shi Fa-tu 
Shih Fa-hua (a. 


499-500) 


MandraseDa (a. d. 503) 
Sahghabhara (506-20) 
Upasunya (538) 
ParamSrtha (548 557) 
Seng-yin (a d. 520) 
Pao-chang (a. d. 516-20) 
Hui-chiao (a. n. 513) 
Ming-huei (a d. 522) 
Anonymous 


(2) 0 

148 

0) 0 

148 

>02-557 


(Nanking) 

(3) 3 

150 

(11) 9 

150 

0) 1 


(19) 3 

154 

(15) 3 

152 

(2) 2 

153 

(1) 1 

153 

(1) 1 


(14) 13 



The Chan Dynasty a. d. 557-589 

(Nanking) 

ParammSrtha (see above) 557-569 

(51) 29 154 

IJpasunya (see above) (1) • 168 

1. Subhuti 0) 0 169 

2. Iluei ssu A. d. 577 (4) 4 

The Northern Wei Dynasty a. d. 

368-534 (Loyang) 

1. Shih T’an-yao (a. d. 462) (3) 1 1 

2. Shih T’an Tsing (I) 0 

5. Ki-kia-ye a. d. 472 (5) 5 

4. Shih .T’an pien (1) 0 

5. Dharmaruci (501-507) (V 2 

6. Shih Fa-Cha’ng (501-515) (I) 1 

7. Ratnamati (a. d. 508) (6) 2 

8. Buddhasanta (a.d. 580) (10) 9 

9. Bodhifnd (500-535) (39) 30 174 


180 

173 

173 

174 


The Eastern Wei Dynasty a. d. 

534-o53 (Yeh) 

I. Gautama Prajnaruci a. d. 


Upaiiunya (see above) 

2. Vimoksasena (a. n. 541) 

3. Dharmabodhi 

4. Yang Hiuan Chi 


538-453 
( 20 ) 13 
( 2 ) 2 
( 6 ) 6 
(0 1 
0) I 


185 

187 

187 

187 

t • 


The Ts’i Dynasty a. d. 479-502 

(Nanking) 

1. Dharmakrtayasas (481-485) (I) 1 148 

2. Maihayan’a (483-493) (2) 0 148 

3. Saoghabhadra a. d. (489) (I) 0 146 

4. Dharraamati (a.d. 490) (2 ) 0 138 

5. Gunavpddhi (483-593) (3) 2 148 

6. Shih T’an-king (2) 2 148 


The Northern Ts’i Dynasty A. d. 

550-577 Y r eh 

2. Narendrayasas (558-568) (7) 7 187 

2. Wang T’ien yi (562^594) (1) I 195 

The Northern Cheu Dynasty a. d. 

557-581 (Changan) 

1. Jnanabhadra a, d. 5588 (I) 0 189 

2. .Tinayasas a. d. 564-572 (6) 2 

5. Yasogypta a. d. 561-578 (3) 1 

4. Jinagnpta (4) 2 193 
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United China 

The Sai Dynasty ad. 581-(589) 618 

(Changan.) 

1. Gautama Dhartnajnana (I) I 

2. Vinitaruci Am. 582 (2) 2 

NaiAndrayasas (see above) 

582-585 (8) 8 193 

.linagupta (seeabove) (585-590) (39) 30 193 

3. P’u-t’i-tang (Bodhijnana.) (I) 1 

4. Dharmagupta (590-616) (9) 10 194 

5. Fa-ching A.d. 594 (I) I 

6. Chi-yi a.d. 597 (22) 22 197 

7. Pao-kuei a.d. 597 (I) I 

8. Fe Chang-fang a.d. 587 (I) 


Page 


41. 

Fa-tsang 

699-712 

(7) 

42. 

Ai-tuang 

A.D. 700 

(1) 

43. 

Hwui-wan 

700 

<D 

44. 

IIwu-nan 

d. 713 

(D 

45. 

Chi-shang 

a.d. 730 

(5) 

46. 

Tsan-jen 

d. a d. 782 

OO) 

47. 

Chan-kuang 

806-820 

(4) 

48. 

. Tsung-mi 

d. 840 

(6) 

49. 

Fa-hsin 

842-870 

(1) 

50. 

Chi-hsuen 

d. 881 

0) 

51. 

Hiuen-chiao 


(t) 

52. 

Yuen-hsiao 


(1) 


The Latter Tsin Dynasty. a.d. 936-947 

Shih. Huei a.d. 946 (1) 

The Later (Northern) Sung dynasty 
a. d. 960-1127, K’ai-fung (Honan) 


The Ta’ng Dynasty a.d. 618-907 

(Changan) 


1 . 

Prabhakaramitra a.d. 627-33 

(3) 


209 

2. 

lliuen tsang 

a.d. 645-664 

(75) 


211 

3. 

Shih Chi-tung 

627-653 

(4) 




Kwei-chi 


(0 


236 

4. 

K’ie-fan-ta-mo 



237 

5. 

Atigupta (?) 


(1) 


6. 

7. 

Nandi-punayopaya (655 a.d. 
.Inanabnadra (664) 

,) (3) 
<l) 

2 

237 

8. 

Divakara 

676-688 

(18) 

19 

242 

9. 

Tu-hsin 

a.d. 679 

(1) 


237 

10. 

Buddhatrata 


(1) 



II. 

Buddhapala 

(a.d. 676) 

(1) 



12. 

Devaprajfia 

a.d. 689 

(8) 



13. 

Shih Huei-chi 

a.d. 692 

(1) 


244 

14. 

Siksananda 

695-710 

(19) 

16 

15. 

Li Wu-t’ao 

A.D. 700 

(1) 



16. 

Mitrasanta (?) 


(1) 



17. 

A-ni-chan-na ( 

Ratnacinta,)— 






693-721 

(7) 



18- 

Yi-tsing 

a.d. 671-713 

(56) 


262 

19. 

Bodhiruei 

a.d. 693-727 

(53) 

41 

251 

20. 

Pramiti 

a.d. 705 

(1) 



21. 

Shih Chu-yen 

707-721 

(4) 



22. 

Vairabodhi 

ad. 719-732 

(ID 


290 

23. 

Subhakarasimha a.d. 716-735 

(5) 


288 

24. 

Amoghavajra 

a.d 719-774 

(108) 


291 

25. 

Prajna 

a.d. 785-810 

(4) 


298 

26. 

Ajitasen 


(3) 


300 

27. 

Kuan-ting 

d, 632 

(20) 



28. 

Tu Fa-shun 

d. 690 

(1) 



29. 

Fa-lin 

624-640 

(2) 



30. 

Pien-chi 

646 

(1) 



31. 

Hsuen-ying 

649 

(1) 



32. 

Tao-suen 

d. 667 

(8) 



33. 

Tao-shi 

a.d. 626-668 

(2) 


239 

34. 

Yen-tsung 

a.d. 662-695 

(1) 



35. 

Hwui-li 

66o 

(1) 



36. 

Tsing-mai 

664 

0) 



37. 

Fu-li 

681 

(1) 


239 

38. 

Hwai-su 

a.d. 629-982 

(4) 



39. 

Hiuen-yi 

684-705 

(1) 



40. 

Ming-chuen 

a.d. 695 

0) 




Fa-t’ien (Dharmadeva) of Nalanda 
973-1001 118 

Tien-si-tsai of Jalandhara 

980-1000 18 

Danapala of Udyana 982 a.d. 11 1 

Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa ?) of Magadlia 
1004-1048 12 

Wei-tsing, of China a.d. 1009 4 

Chu-chi-siang (Jiianasri ?) a.d. 

1053 a-d. 2 

Chin-tsung-chi (Suvamadharani) 
A.D. 1113 2 

Tsu-hsien (Maitrayabhadra ?) of 

Magadha circa 1100 5 

Suryayasas (?) of India 

cirka 1050 2 

Shao-to 1 

Ti-kuang, a Corean Tientai, a.d. 

960 1 

Yen-sheu, 988 1001 I 

Tsun-shih (T’ien-tai) a.d. 998-1022 6 
Chi-yuen (T’ientai) 998-1022 2 

Tao-yuen (Dhyana) a.d. 1006 1 

Ming-chiao (Dhyana) a.d. 1012 I 

Chi-li (T’ientai) a.d. 1020 10 

Chi-chung (T’ientai) 988-1022 1 

TzuSuen (Avatamsaka) a.d. 1020 3 

Chisung (Dhyana) a.d. 1071 4 

Pan-sung (Avatamsaka) I 

Chu-chuang 1094 1 

Jan-yo (T’iatai) 2 

Tsing-yuen, a Corean Avatamsaka 2 


The Southern Sung Dynasty 

a.d. 1127-1280 


Shao lung (Dhyana) a.d. 1133 


Fa-yun 
Wang-jih-hsiu 
Yun-wan (Dhyana) 
Hsien-huei 
Chang shaDg-ying 
Fa-ying 


1151 

1160 

1165-1173 

1165 

1170 

1174-1187 


Chi kuang and Huei kuang 1200 
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9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


1230 

1267-71 


Shan-yueH (T’ientai) 

Chi p’an (T'ien-tai) 1 
Tao-chan 
Wang-ku 

Chie huan (T’ientai) 

Miao hsi and Chu-an 
Tso-tsang-chu 
N.B. No Hindu monk came from India 

The Yuen Dynasty, a.d. 1280-1368 

(Yen-ching) 

1. Pagspa, the Tibetan, a.d. 1271-80 1 327 

2. Sha-lo-pa d. 1314 1 327 

3. Tsi-nah-ming-to-li-lien-to-lo-mo- 

ming, an India Sramana I 

4. Shih Chi-huei of Tnrfan 1 

5. An-tsang-a Chinese 1 

6. Ching-chi-siang 1285-87 I 

7. Siang-mai (Dhyana) 1291 I 

8. P’n-huei 1295-1318 1 

9. Kuang Chu-pa 1300 2 

10. Wan-ts’ai 1302 2 

11. Ts’ing-meu 1320 

12. Ts’u-tsi 1321-23 1 

13. Yuan-chiao (Avatamsaka) 1322 I 


14. 

Nien-chang 

1333 

1 

15. 

Mong-jun (T’ien-tai) 

1342 

1 

16. 

Wei-tso (Tien-tai). 

1342 

1 

17. 

Huai-tso (Ti’en tai) 


2 

18. 

P’u-jui (Avatamsaka) 


1 

19. 

Te-huei and \ 


] 

20. 

Ta-su J 



21. 

Liu-mi 


1 

22. 

P’u-chao a Corean ; 

(Dhyana) 

1 

23. 

Chi no 


1 

24. 

Chi-cho (Dhyana) 


1 

25. 

Chu-ting (Dhyana) 


1 


The Ming Dynasty a.d. 1368-1644 

1. Tsung-lo and 


2. Ju-chi } 


a.d. .1378 


I 


3. Ckang-tsu (Emperor) 1403-1424 2 

4. Yuen-tsing 1431 l 

5. Ju-pa 1488-1505 2 

6. Yi-jii 

7. Tsu-chang 1 

8. Tsing-shan J 

9. P’u-t’ai a.d. 1622 I 




